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Volume I of the St. Louis Public Schools evaluation 
report on programs, projects, services and activities funded in whole 
or in part under Elementary Seconrlary Education Act Title I is 
organized into Two Parts. Part One, Evaluation of Total Title I 
Program, presents the completed evaluation forms. Part Two, focuses 
on the Evaluation of Title I Projects. Seven out of ten components 
are individually examined. Component One, Rooms of Fifteen, provided 
remedial instruction for low-achieving elementary students in basic 
skills to prepare them for returning to regular classrooms. Component 
Two, Reading Improvement Teams, is directed at elementary students 
with serious reading problems. Component Three, Lincoln High School, 
is a school for students who have been suspended from their regular 
eligible ESEA Title I high schools, and who have met Title I guide 
lines. Component Four, discusses a Work-Study High School, component 
Seven, Inservice Center, serves also as a curriculum materials 
center. Component Eight covered Administration and Evaluation. 
Component Nine, Kindergarten Extended Day, was basically a 
supplementary instruction after and before school program for 
kindergarten pupils. Component Ten, summer School, made available a 
total of 160 hours of instruction, including field trips to the 
students. (JM) 
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I\ PARENT COUNCIL INFORMATION \T \ 

Fiscal Yenr 1974 

n-2) (4-9) Co. Sch. Codo (10-11) Cong. D, St. 

51 115 1-2-3 



( 1)1 M 11. MIM!5i;i{>' 

(12-13) ° 1. Nun-bcr of parents of public school Title I children or, the parent advisory 



counci 1 



n4-15) 2. Number of parents of non-pobllc Title ! children on the parent advisory 

council 

f 3. Number of ct' er persons on the pqrent odvi sory council 

(io-]9j ^ 4. Total nua^bor of parent advisory council members 

(.OlN(.ILMlj:ilN(,S 

(^^"-21) f 5. Number of council meetings held regarding PROJECT DEVELOPMENT 

'22-23) 5. Nu'-iber of council meetings held regording IMPLEMENTATION OF THE 

PROJECT 

2 

<24-?5> ^ 7. Number of council meetings held regarding EVALUATION AND REVIEW of the 

project 

(26-27) ^ 8. Total number of council meetings held for all purposes 



01 III i; I WW.W \L IWOLMMIAT 

7500 

(28-30) 9, Number of parents of Title 1 children who visited Title I cl 



classes 



10. NuTibcr of f.arcnts volunteers who v/orked-with Title I children through the 

school setting 

"^'^ "^^^^ £ll£^ 1 1. Number of K\art Joy^, spent by parent volunteers in working with Title I 

children. 

Check the coordination of Title I activities w.th other compersatory State ond/or Federal programs operotmc 
within your school district. Identify progroris and agencies involved. 

/ A. Title ii. ESEA fL ibrory Services) 
./ B. T.tle III, ESEA (Innov ative Programs) 
[/ C. Title VI, ESEA (Handicapped Programs) 

y ^^IHHHI^l^HB ^special Education Section) 
\/ Remedial Reeding 
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TITLE I 

ADVISORY COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 
FOR 
1974-75 
AND 

PRIORITY RANKING OF PROGRAMS 



8 

May, 1974 



SUMMARY OF TITLE I ADVISORY COMMITTEE ACTIVITIES 

1973-74 



October 23, 1973 
November 14, 1973 



December 4, 1973 
February 6, 1974 

March 6, 1974 

April 3, 1974 
May 8, 1974 

June 5, 1974 



12:30 
8:30 



1 :00 
12:15 

12:15 

12:30 
12:30 

12:30 



RIT 
R/15 



Orientation on duties of PAC 
Review of Title 1 Programs 

Bus Tour of Title I Prograir.s 
Clinton and Clinton Branch 

Lincoln High School 
Clark Branch No. 2 - R/15 
Work Study High School 

Communication Skills Workshop 
Inservice Center 

Holy Guardian Angel School 

Nonpublic Remedial Reading 
and Remedial Math 



Central City Lutheran School 

Nonpublic Remedial Reading (Hoffman) 
Evaluation Report 

Stowe School 

K€D Program 

Northwest-Sol dan Title I Media Center 
Ranked Title I Programs and 
made recommendations 

Curriculum Services Building 

Review of 1974-75 Title I Application 



MEMBERS: 



Naomi Beaton Rose Murphy 

Eula Mae Black Rayomie Parker 

Virqinia Boyd Marcolla Piper 

Mattic; Divine Ann Marie Reynolds 

Myrtle Johnson Carol Streiff 

Lottie Lewis . Erlene Washington 

Hettie Moore Christian Werstein 

Sister Maroaret Mullin 



3 



PLANNING AND PROGRAt^l DEVELOPMENT 



PROGRAM OPERATIONS 
5/74 



TITLE I ADVISORY COMMITTiiT 



Results of Priority Ranking 
of Title I Programs 

May 8, 1974 



The score was computed by assigning the following points to the rankings: 
1st place = 5 points; 2nd place = 4 points; 3rd place = 3 points; 4th place = 
2 points, and 5th place = 1 point. 













TOTAL 


SCORE 






Parents 


Teachers 


Total Resources 


RANK 


rUD 1 1C 


N = 6 


N = 4 


N = 10 




Kindergarten: Extended Day (KED) 


14 


18 


32 


1 


Reading Improvement Teams (RIT) 


9 


17 


26 


2 


Rooms of 15 (R/15) 


12 


10 


22 


3 


Work Study High School 


14" 


7 . 


21 


4 


Lincoln High School 


11 


8 


19 


5 


Nonpubl ic 










Remedial Reading 


19 


18 


37 


1 


Remedial Math 


17 


18 


35 


2 



*TwD forms could not be tallied because markings were unclear. 
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PLANfllNG AIID PROGRAf DEVELOPMEflT PROGRAM OPERATIONS 

5/74 

ERIC 



SUMMARY OF THE TITLE I ADVISORY COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 



FOR THE STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

1. Revise the student eligibility guidelines so that 1st graders with 2 months 
or more educational deprivation could qualify for Title I programs; 2nd graders 
4 months or more; 3rd through 12i!^ graders - 6 months or more. 

FOR THE ST. LOUIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS' 

1. Expand the Kindergarten: Extended Day program in public schools. 

2. Include Kindergarten: Extended Day in nonpublic schools. 

3. Provide additional supervisory assistance for Title I teachers both public 
and nonpublic. 

4. Provide a variety of inservice workshops during the school year similar to 
those offered during the summer. 

5. Continue and expand Rooms of Fifteen. 

6. Develop a remedial math program for Grades 1-8. 



PLANNING AND PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 



li 



PROGRAfo OPERATIONS 
5/74 



structional 
Activity 



FISCAL YEAR 1974 
LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCY ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT 

PART II - A 
Evaluation of Title I" Projects 



TO BE COMPLETED BY LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 



Nan.e of LEA - Louis Public Schools ^^^^^ 



115 



LEA Code 



PROGRESS REPORT OUTLINE FOR TITLE I INSTR' 



ACTIVITY 



Instructional 



115 



Include a proi;ress report for EACH instructional activity operated according; to the tollowing outline. 
Regular vear (RV) and sum ri j>ror,r<ims should be rcporlod separatel>. Ecch question should 
be answered for each instructional activity. Do not leave blanks. Refer to directions on the back 
of each page. Att<jch additional pages as needed. 



1. NaiT^e of the instructional activity evaluated in this report Component 1 - Rooms of (RV) 

Fifteen (Circle One) 



2. Indicate the person (s) doing this evaluation (regular employees or consultants). 



( ) Superintendent 

( ) Counselor 

( ) Classroom teacher 

( ) Principal 



r 



Name and Title of the person primarily responsible for 
evaluation of this activity* 
/ 

Dr^ Jean Jose 



Telephone Number 314-865-4550 



Other (specify) 



Staff of the Division of Evaluation 



Evaluator : Helen Young 
3, Indicate, in number of weeks, the len^;th of time this activity operated. 



40 



Rcf;ular year 



Summer 



4'. Indicate the number of public school children eligible for Title I programs, involved in this activity. 

21A Regular year from grades ^ " ^ | Summer from grades 



S. a.s Indicate the number of participants in which prr and evaluation is available. 
587 



Ret^uhir year 



Summer 



b. Wow v.ere the remaining piirticipitnls evaluated^ (account for the difference between item 4 and item 5a 

Standardized tcpit<=: for cither pre or post; diagnostic tests 
administered throughout the year; teacher tests; 
teacher judgment* 



6. 



INDiCAie THE AV A»'OUNT 0^ T A Ch'UD PARTiri PaTEO 'N THI$ ACTIVITY FACH wEC^ 


Njml'cr of Periods Vrr V/cck 

C - 8 


Lfnyth of fnstfuctionol Period 

45 - 60 minutes 



\\r Here t! e ul>,ecti\(^r. of thi-^ .ictiVit\^ Failure io list the oI)/ec//- e w/// result in re/ec/io/) of the 

cvo/uol/on. 



PP.y^5ce Coiv.ponant I 
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, , ,„ , ^^■^^'"-'^ r ifteen: Reading [;;;u'cuo,,..l 



8 Pres.m .l;cct:vc ev^^.tKc, such as .v..:u:r u,.. su-^.m-UK-s. chart., tables, cu. usoci m .valuaMnp the 
^^rnoi;^.cmUN. llK sunMurKS,ccc, .i i sho. the lus.s for .ira. ma o.u lus.ot>s about st-u^MU 



propresvand the success oi the act.vtts. The tobies below ore rr^innaums. 1 < <. 1 f r( e to suhmu such other 
dita as r.ia\ he pertinent to the evaluation ot the act!vii>. 



•lAni.K 3. nwKV 01 Avr.K.v.}. \cliirA'i-Mi:Nr scorks uitm gaixs shown- 

' C'omp/efe f.'iis c/)Ort on/y w.Hcrc tests ere o scdjor^ahofiori^ 



Nome of test used 



Grade 



Numher of Sttuleius 



Mean f'retcst 



Mean Post Test 



Gail) 



AH regular ) ear 
instruction al 
activities must 
be evaluated 
using a 
standardized 
achievement 
test. 



•lAinj- 4. GAINS or Vlini NIS PAKMU hV\'nN(., IN I H U: 1 INSTRUCTIONAl. ACT IViTIKS BY CATrCORlKS 

r-. .^Ll^ .^.*r,.ri.r.nnl nrtlv.tlCS, Ho. of WCcks bctWCCn tCStS 







M: 


- ..ur> • 


..I *C.: 














i:n-is 


BY OK 


AUK L 




CAiHS 
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2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


\\ 


12 


TOTAL 










31 


69 


72 


63 


27 


i 












263 


• Y r\ >•!. 








14 


37 


iJ 


18 


7 














89 










20 


32 


Ji 


22 


12 














117 


s o' ^ 








16 


26 


29 


'26 


20 


. i 












118 


0 * A U 








81 


164 




129 


66 


2 












587 

G'ond 



•lA!!l.r,5, PKIOX AVLR\Gr, VI MvM.Y CAINS 0! SiUPrXIS PAR 1 ICIPATING * !N TITIE I ACTIVITIES 
Complete for regular year reot^tng and math of^h 

Fofnulo tot Fxjjfng P»»of Gotns.; 



Pnor ovcroQe yeofly goir. L, J J ■ ~- hCQ DOCK. Ol 

o' yrOfs >n school 



er|c 











\"1S I^Y GKADK L 


I-AT.L 
























7 




9 


10 


n 




TOTAL 








12 


95 


82 




i 












225 


- ' 
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•i 


Jl 




C 












55 




/■ 
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4->"" r 
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'\ / 
/\ 




0 




0 












0 




\ 
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! 16 
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1 31 


1 ;ir 
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1. 
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Sec Component I 



Page 3 
Part HA 
Instruct ion«'il 



Narae of instructional activity evaluated in this report 



Rooms of Fifteen: Reading 



IM{()(.Ui:S> Ul IMMll 01 I'LINLIOIl I H LK I IN^ I HI C I ION \L XCTIN n\ -Continued 
9. To what degree were the objectives of this activity reached? 



10. Based oi» the evidence presenter! on Page ' and in item 8, what conclusions may be drawn regarding student 
progress and the success of this activity? 



11. Make recommendation of changes needed for this activity. 



12. Describe ar^y unique or innovative fealuies of thio activity. 



13. Include such other infornatum or item.s whicl .'re deemed necessary to show the effectiveness or changes 
resulting, froT. tho Title 1 activitv. Attach a; nccessarv. 





See Component I 



/?oom.s- of Fifteen: Arithmotic 



P.ut !IA 
instructional 



,.iot.n:'*.c su.r.rntru-s, ch.i'is, t.\b!c«., etc., uscci in cv.J.iating the 
8. Pa se-nt objective c-VNH-:ur, sucL i^. . . conclusions about student 

.nstructumai actni.v. Ibc si„mn..;Ks, ^'^-^.^i'-;^- ^ : ^ L:'!.,.,. ; J., f... sui,mu such othc. 



prepress and the success oi .wii ^ . — 

a.u.i rts may be r<Tt»n<^"i to the evaluation of the activit>. 1 

TAHl r ^ CH\RT OK AVrivAOK \Cnn:Vi V.KNI SCOI^KS WriH GAINS SHOUN 

rnmn/i>»o f/iis cf)Off on/y where fcsfs ere usee/ for evo/uofion: J 


Name of test used. ^ . 


Gtade 


— — 

Number of Students 




Mean Post Test 


Gain 


All regular ) ear 
instructional 
activities must 
be evaluated 
using a 
standardize'! 
achievement 
test. 








































































































TABI.i: 4. CAINS OF 



SIl-OrATS PAKTICIPAflNG IN TlTLi: I INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIHS BY CATEGORIES 



Complete this iobic for oil mstruchonol ocMv.fies. 



No. of weeks between tests 



NfMBKR OF STfDKNIS BV GRADK Ll^VEL 



GAIHS 


Pre 
K 


K 


1 


2 


3 


1 

4 


5 


6 


7 1 


8 


9 


10 


U 


12 


TOTAL 


«Y c - v't. 

<>'J 0 g-o^--' A. Nt-). 








54 


79 


68 


68 


23 


2 












294 










20 


21 


22 


15 


6 


0 












84 


m 1 .0. - ^ .*ti v*. 
<.J 2 « • ». - ? -ov. 








11 


36 


35 


17 


15 


0 












114 


PY 1 1 >•*. 3. c^tf 

PS 7'- - K'> 
SU 3 -c». 








4 


21 


18 


26 


20 


0 












89 


TOTAL 








89 


157 


143 


126 


64 


2 












581 

To'ol 



•I ABI.i: S I'KIOR v.VKR.V.b ^ \.\R\.\ (-MVS Ol-' S"! UDK.NTS rAKTICirATINC, ■ l.N m Uv i . .vm .i... 
Complefe for regular yeo/ rcadlt g ond moth only* 



roM->ul3 for Figuring Pr.of ComJ! 



No. oi y©0' * ichoot 



ERIC 









or ,STl-t)F:NTS BY GRADE LEVEL 
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\o 






TOTAL 
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80 


67 
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/\ 
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131 


i25 


51 
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Page 3 

Component I - p.^^.^ 



, . , Rooms of Fifteen: Arithmetic 
Name of instructional activity evaluated in this report 



Instructional 



IMUK.Ul.'-^ HIIPOHT OL I l.lNi: lOH 111 Ml 1 INSI IU CI l()N\L ACIIMI \ - Coniinuod 
9. To what degree were the objectives of this activity reached^ 



10. R,ised on the evidence presented on Page 2 and in item 8, what conclusions may be drawn regarding student 
progress and the success of this activity-^ 



11. Make reco:!»mendation of changes needed for this activity. 



12. Describe any unique or mnovatu'e features of this 3ctivity. 



13. Include such other infurm.ition or itens which are dcen.ed necessary to show the efft^ctiveness r changes 
resulting fro:r^ the Title I activity. Attach as necessary. 
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Coriiyonont I 



rooms of Fifteen: .L ws-l 



InsuuclK'Mal 



b. Present obicv^tivc- evu'tJK'. . 



instructio «jl actixuv. Uk sm. i::Mr-rs, cu . ^n* 



th tfis, iablc^» t'U., ustJ in ov..iucKing the 



cKtt.i m.u be pertinent to the evaluation of the .iciivit>. 

1 \Hi V 1 rn\K-i r^r avkkac.i- xc ihfa i mkni S( orps with gains shown 

Comalcto iUt$ chart only w/jorc tests are usee/ for eva/uofion 


Ncne of test usee 


Grade 


— - — ■ ~ 1 

N*\:ir.!)Cr of Siutlents 




Mean I V)s i Tesc 
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All regular ) car 
instructional 
activities must 
be evaluated 
using a 
standardized 
achjcvcmcnt 
test. 



•I AMI i. A. GAiNS OK S 1 LDKNTS PARTICII'A 1 \\C. IN TH l.K I INS 1 RUCTIONAI- ACTIVITIES BY C.ATEGORIKS 

No. of weeks between tests 



Comp/efe ihis tahlo for cU instructiaryol octiv,fie5. 



,1.-. Si. - SunrUT 'Circle e>:ie) 



NfV.nr.R 01- STL'Or.NIS BY G1^\DK LKVKL 



0 l-'-*--^ N'T, 
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13 



82 



15 



16 



28 
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28 
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26 



140 



18 



28 



17 
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10 



n 
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TOTAL 



267 



82 



104 



130 
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Pngo 3 
Part liA 
Instruct lonal 



Name of in.slriictional activity evaluated ii\ this report 



Rooii:s of Fifteen: Language 



IMMHiHI^^ |{l.!»()l{r on LINL VOW III I.M IN^I IU CHOWL VCTIN IT^ - Coniinuod 



9. To what (l<'f,ree were the objectives of this activity teachod? 



10. Bahed on th* evidence presented on Pa^e 2 and in item 8, what conclusions may be drawn regarding student 
progress and the success of this activity** 



11. Make lecoi^in^cnd^tioii of chan^^es needed for this activity. 



12* Describe anv unique or innovative features of this activity. 



13. I:k such ether inforrration or itens whicl: aie deemed necessary to shov/ the effectiveness or chan^;es 
resulting; fio:^ t'ne Title I i^-tivity. Attach as necessary. 
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ROOMS OF FIFTEEN 



SUMMARY 



The third year's R/15 program provided remedial instruction for low^achieving 
elementary students in the basic skills of reading, language, and arithnwtic to 
prepare them for returning to regular classrooms* The program was aimed toward 
helping the students develop self-confidence, initiative , and dispel the feeling 
of defeat and frustration, possibly due to lack of success in the regular class- 
room. The program was designed to meet specific needs of each student by the 
R/15 teacher using a variety of instructional materials and innovative teaching 
techniques* The R/15 program operated in 24 sites located in 4 Title I districts; 
33 classes were located In 4h buildings and 21 classes v:eie located in Title I 
elementary schools* Approximately 794 students in grades 2 through 6 were served 
by the program* 

Pupils were assigned directly to either the primary or middle grade unit, based 
upon their grade level and individual needs • 

Students were eligible for the R/15 prograr. provided they met the criteria 
established in the state guidelines based on educational deprivation as measured 
by standardized test results* 

Various data gathering techniques were employed during the year in an on-going 
evaluation of the program* These data were analyzed and results are reported 
in this document* 

The R/15 special projects and components including -^4 Reading Booster Program, 
Toy/Game Center, R/15 Psychological Services, Trend of Former R/15 Achievement , 
Parent Survey Inventory, Self-Concept Inventory, and Reading Attitude Inventory 
aided the program's progress toward meeting its' primary objective* 

The Iowa Tests of Basic Skills was used to assess the students' average achieve- 
ment gain* During the 10 month school year the R/15 students' gain was 8.6 
months* This was 1*4 months less gain than indicated by the R/15 staff city-wide 
objective for the 1973-74 school year* However, this objective was achieved by 
the sixth grade R/15 students with an achievement gain of 11*1 months of in- 
structions, 1*1 months greater than indicated by the R/15 city-wide objective* 
The attendance rate of 92% was 2% less than indicated by the city-wide objective, 
but 3*6% higher than the city-wide attendance rate of 88.4%. Therefore, these 
objectives were not met by the R/15 students as indicated by the city-wide objec- 
tive, nevertheless the achievement gains and attendance rate were significant as 
compared with the students' achievement gains and attendance rate city-wide* 
Lastly, the objective that each R/15 teacher hold at least two parent conferences 
for each child enrolled vas met* 



PROGRAM DESCRIPTION AND ORGANIZATION 



Purpose* The primary purpose of the third year's R/15 program was to provide 
remedial instruction for low-achieving elementary school students in the basic 
skills of reading, language, and arithmetic so that they could succeed in the 
regular classroom. The program aimed at helping the student develop self-conf 
dence and overcome the feeling of defeat and frustration, possibly due to lack 
of academic success in the re'gular elementary classroom* 



Organization . The 54 Rooms of Fifteen were located in 4 Title I school districts. 
Thirty-three classes were housed in 4h building sites, while the remaining 21 class-- 
es were housed in Title I elementary schools. Approximately 794 students were 
served by this program. 

Pupils were assigned to either the primary (2''3) or middle (4^-6) grade units. 
There were 25 primary units, 27 middle grade units, and 2 units composed of 
both primary and middle grade levels. 

When students transferred to another Title I school, R/15 was indicated on the 
transfer card so they could be placed in the program at the receiving school, 
if possible. The students' prescription and progress records i^^re sent to the 
receiving school with their official records. 

Eligibility and Identification Requirements . Students who lived in Title I 
attendance areas were eligible for services in a R/15 program, provided they 
were qualified according to the following criteria: they were substantially 
below the norm in subject (s) of remediation - substantially below norm defined 
as at least 2 months deprivation in grade 1, 4 months deprivation in grade 2, 
6 months deprivation in grade 3, 8 months deprivation in grade 4, 10 months 
deprivation in grade 5, and 12 months deprivation in grade 6. 

Educational deprivation was determined by using standardized test results from 
spring, 1973. Identified pupils were those who showed underachievement on tne 
reading comprehension subtest of Gates-^MacGinitie (grades 1-2) and Iowa Tests 
of Basic Skills (grades 3-6). 

Primary students with IQ's of 79 or above on any one of the suggested tests: 
Otis-Lennon, Otis Quick-Scoring ,and Henon-Nelson , were eligible. Middle grade 
students with IQ's of 79 or above on any one of the two, the Lorge-Thorndike 
(verbal part) or Stanford Binet, were eligible providing their IQ score was 
not more than two years old. 

Pupils were normally assigned to a R/15 ci^'^s for one year's intenoive remedial 
instruction. A student needing additional help could be assigned for one addi- 
tional year, if, in the judgment of the teacher, principal, Curricalvm Specialists, 
Title I Supervisor, test data, other related information and parental consent, it 
was deemed profitable. 

Objectives . The new objectives for the 1973-74- R/15 program were: 

1. The R/15 students will attain an average attendance 
rate of 94% during the 1973-74 school year as indi- 
cated by the attendance report. 

2. The R/15 students will achieve an average gain of 
10 months in the basic skills as measured by the 
Iowa Tests of Basic Skills by the end of the 1973-74 
school year. 

3. The R/15 teachers will hold at least two parent 
conferences for each student enrolled in their 
class during the 1973-74 school year. 
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The program wus designed to meet specific needs of each student by using a 
variety of instructional techniques and materials* The R/15 teacher diagnosed, 
prescribed, and provided remediation for each individual pupil in reading, 
language arts, and mathematics . Special R/15 projects and services included^ 
Psychological Services, +4 Reading Booster Program, end Toy/Game Center. Each 
of these will be described and evaluated in the remainder of the report. 

An evaluation design developed by the evaluator was used as a guide in implement-- 
ing the R/15 evaluation during the 1973-74 school year. This design served as a 
guide in gathering pertinent data (1) to determine if the objectives of the pro- 
gram had been achieved, (2) to determine the most productive answers and/or 
solutions to questions relative to improving as well as implementing the instruc- 
tional program, (3) to collect the nost important kind of input needed for 
decision-makers relative to the program* s continued operation. During the year 
the following data gathering techniques were used: (1) ironitoring, (2) standard- 
ized tests, (3) observation checklists , (4) informal interviews , (5) opinion- 
naires, (6) questionnaires , (7) interest inventories, and (8) telephone interviews* 

1. * Monitoring and Observation. These were on-going processes 

for the purpose of (a) observing first-hand what was actually 
happening at each of the 54 sites, such as utilization of ■ 
various methods of teaching-learning activities and use of 
instructional materials; (b) observing the behavior and 
attitude of participants; (c) comparing visual observations 
with written survey results for congruence of responses. 

2. Standardized Tests. Test results were used to determine 
the amount of gain made by R/15 students and to compare 
the achievement gains of the R/15 students with gains 
made by students in' similar programs such as Reading 
Improvement Teams. Test results were also used to compare 
R/15 students to Control groups to determine if the R/15 
program had made a significant difference in achievement. 

3. Observation Checklist. This was used as a guide in 
gathering relevant data about process implementation * 

4. Informal Interviews. These were used to gather verbal 
information about the program* s progress and to become 
more knowledgeable about the participants' feelings and 
attitudes . 

5. Opinionnaires , Questionnaires , Survey Inventories * These 
instruments were designed to collect data needed to • 
adequately assess program components. 

These techniques and components all served as "inroads** toward achieving the 
end results contained in this final report for the year 1973-74. 



EVALUATION 

Analysis of Pcsults . Results from the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills (ITBS) were 
used to determine whether the objective of 10 months gain in 10 months of 

l'.. 26 . 
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instruction by the R/i' students were met. The ITBS results, summarized in 
Table If indicate that chis objective was not met for composite gain on all 
students (Grades 4-6) . 

TABLE X 
SUHKARY 

IOWA TESTS OF BASIC SKILLS PRE^POST^TESTS GAIN 
ROOMS OF FIFTEEN 















SPRING, 


1973 - 


SPRING, 


1974 














Grado 




VOCABULARY 
Pre- Tost Gain 


READING 
Pro- Po<;^ 


Cjin 


LANGUAGE 
Pre Post 


Gain 


ARITHMETIC 
Pre" Post Gain 


COMPOSITE 
Pre'' Post 


Gain 


4 


139 


2.65 


4,00 


11.5 


2.76 


3,51 


7,3 


3.44 


4,24 


6,0 


3.04 


3,77 7,3 


3,09 


3,92 


6,3 


5 


125 


3,56 


4.30 


6,3 


3,34 


4,13 


7,9 


4,02 


4,74 


7,2 


3,74 


4,47 7,3 


3,72 


4,46 


7.6 


6 


€3 


4,47 


5.70 


12,3 


4,27 


5,33 


10.^ 


5,10 


6.21 


11,1 


4,64 


5,73 10.9 


4,70 


5,61 


11,1 


TOTAL 


327 






















All Students 
! 


(4-6) 





From Table 1 it was seen that the composite academic achievement gain for all 
students, grades 4 through 6, was less than 10 months ^ All the students' com^ 
posite score was 8,6, which was approximately 1.4 below the expected gain of 
10 plus months. Sixth graders were 1,1 months above the expected gain while the 
fifth graders and fourth graders were 2,4 and 1*7 below the expected gain. In 
analyzing scores individually , it was found that 43% of all the students made an 
average achievement gain of 10 months or more in 10 months. 

Data obtained from the Board's semester report revealed that the R/15 students' 
attendance rate was 92,6% for the 1973-74 school year. This was 1*4% below the 
stated criterion for successful completion of objective 1. 

Each teacher held at least two parent conferences , with 60% holding at least 
four or more conferences , for each student enrolled in their class during the 
1973-74 school year, indicating successful completion of objective 3, 

The achievement gain of the R/15 middle grade students was compared with that 
of the Hoffman Reading Program, Remedial Reading, Reading Assistants , Title I 
Attendance Areas as well as the city-wide gains. Title I Attendance Area scores 
represented those students in eligible areas for Title I assistance but were not 
included in the P/15 program or any other special program such as RIT, Remedial 
Reading, etc, Reading Improvement Teams (RIT) which were composed of both 
Remedial Reading teachers and Reading Assistants worked with other eligible 
Title I students who were not eligible for the R/15 program according to the 
staters guidelines , Hoffman Read:, g Component was a special program in Title I 
areas which ser/ed students to iL.iroving reading skills, City^wide scores repre-- 
sent all students' scores in Title I attendance areas as well as Non-Title I 
attendance areas throughout the entire city. 

Analysis of Table 2 and Figure 1 indicated the R/15 students' average gain was 
as follows: 

Grade 4 - R/15 students' average ^jain exceeded the 

city-wide and Title I attendance areas but was 
the same as the Remedial Reading and lower than 
the Reading Assistants and Hoffman reading groups. 
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Figure 1 
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Grade 5 - R/15 students' average gain was higher 
than the city-wide, Title I attendance 
areas, Reading Assistants , Remedial Reading 
and Hoffman groups* 

Grade 6 - R/15 students' average gain was higher than 
the city-wide , Title I attendance areas. 
Remedial Reading, Reading Assistants, and 
Hoffman groups* 

A comparison of achievement gains of all (grades 4-6) students in reading programs 
revealed that the R/15 sixth grade students made the highest gain of 11*1 months 
in 10 months, while the lowest gain, 6*5, was made by th^ 'offman group in 
grade 5* The overall student's (grade 4-6) average achievement gain of 8.6 months 
was 1*4 months below the establishrd objective of 10 months gain in 10 months. 

A. though the overall city-wide objective was not met, the R/15 students' progress 
was significant as coiapared with the students' gains city-wide* The R/15 program 
made a difference in the achievement of the students' gains. 



Table 3 shows a comparison of gains on subtest scores with city-wide, Title I 
Attendance Areas, Remedial Reading, Reading Assistants and Hoffman for grade 4* 
A comparison of the ITBS subtest results indicated the fourth grade Remedial 
Reading participants made the highest gain in vocabulary of 11*8 months in 
10 months of instruction, 3 months higher than the R/15 students who gained 
11*5 months^ in 10 months* Title I Attendance Area participants made the 
lowest gain in reading of 6*2 months in 10 months, 5*6 months lower than the 
highest gain which was made in vocabulary * Figure 2 presents a graphic view 
of the summeiTized ITBS fourth grade results found in Table 3. 
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Table 4 gives a similar display as Table 2 for fifth graders* This table indi- 
cates that the vocabulary subtest showed the highest score of 8*3 months gain in 
10 months was made by the R/15 students; the lowest score of 5*4 mtonths gain in 
10 months was made by the Hoffman participants in vocabulary* No group among the 
fifth grade reached the national norm. Figure 3 presents a summarized graphic 
representation of Table 4. 
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CC!':PARI$C:,* of gain subtest SCCFES (Grade 5) 
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Table 5 gives a similar representation as Tables 3 and 4 for i^lxth graders* 
This tabic indicates that the highest scores in each of the four subtests was 
made by the R/15 stvdcnts/ Hoffman participants made the lowest score , 6*2 
months gain in vocabulary ; and the Remedial Reading group , 6*2 months gain in 
arithmetic. Figure 4 presents a summarized graphic view of Table 5* 
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A total of 230 Rooms of Fifteen students in the primary units made an average 
gain of 9*1 months in approximately 7 months* These gains projected for 10 
months, the norir.al school year, would have been 13*1 months gain* This would 
have exceeded the expected 10 months plus gain by approximately 3*1 months, 
provided the students had maintained the same learning rate for 10 months as 
they had for the period of 7 months between testing times* Tabic 6 summarizes 
the data relative to the primary units* (It can be concluded that the primary 
units met and even exceeded the objective of the one month gain for each month 
of instruction* ) 



TABLE 6 

IOWA TESTS OF BASIC SKILLS TEST GAINS FOR GRADES 2 & 3 
FALL, 1973 - SPRING, 1974 

(Students Present for Both Pre- and Post-Tests) 

Months Gain in Projected 
Approximately Months Gain 

Grade Nurrber Pretest Post-Test 7 Months in 10 Months 



2 79 1*37 2*23 8*6 

3 151 1.99 2.96 9*3 

TOTAL 230 



12.2 
13*6 

13.1 



Table 7 presents subtest data for each grade level represented in the primary 
units* The average gains in 7 months for the 230 R/15 students are as follows: 
7.8 months in vocabulary, 7*8 months in word analysis, 9*0 months in reading, 
9*4 months in language, and 7*6 months in arithmetic* 
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An analysis of Table 7 indicated that the second graders made the highest gain 
of 10.1 months in reading in approximately 7 months of instruction. This was 
approximately 3.1 months more gain than expected in 7 months of instruction. 
The lowest score, 6.2 months gain in arithmetic, was made by the second graders, 
0.8 less than expected. 

Primary third graders made their highest gain in language, 9.2 months. The 
primary pupils in grades 2 and 3 made at least 7 months gain in all subtest 
areas except one, arithmetic. 

Tables 8, 9, 10, and 11 show pre-post and gain score comparisons (using the 
Iowa Tests of Basic Skills) made between the students in the Rooms of Fifteen 
and the Control* students in grades 3, 4, 5, and 6 respectively. Separate 
T-values^ were computed using the scores on each subtest (Vocabulary , Reading, 
Language, Arithmetic and the Composite) for the Rooms of Fifteen and Control 
students on the pretest scores, the post^test scores, and the gain scores. 

Inspection of Table 8 reveals no significant difference between the pretest 
means of the experimental and control students in grade 3. There is a signifi- 
cant difference (p<^.05) favoring the experimental students on the arithmetic 
subtest of the post-test. A comparison of the gain scores also show^ that the 
experimental students' gain in arithmetic is significantly different (p<.05) 
from the gain of the control students. 

The data for the experimental and control 3tudents in grade 4 is svimarized in 
Table 9. The pre- and post-test mean scores for all of the subtests and the 
composite are significantly different (p<^01) favoring the control subjects. 

A comparison of the gain scores, however, reveals no significant differences 
between the gains of the experimental and control students except on the reading 
subtest in which the moan gain of the experimental students is higher than and 
significantly different (p<.01) from the mean gain of the control ^ students . 

One implication of zhe above findings seem to indicate that the R/15 experience 
made a great difference in improving the students' reading ability (skills). 



Table 10 summarizes the data for the experimental and control students in 
grade 5. Again, the pre- and post'-test mean scores for all of the subtests and 
the composite are significantly different (p^ .01) favoring the control students. 
A comparison of the gain scores reveals that the mean gain of the experimental 
students on the reading subtest is greater and significantly different (p<.01) 
from the gain of the control students. 



^ The use of t test in situations where the experimental and control groups are 

both pre- and post-tested is not the most appropriate analysis of the data. 

Future analyses of data obtained under similar circumstances will be performed 

using analysis of covariance. 
* Control group composed of those students in Title I schools not being served 

by any of the special Title I programs, 
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The data for the experimental and control students in grade 6 are summarized in 
Table IJ. The pretest means for the experimental and control students are 
significantly different (p^c.Ol) favoring the control students. The post-'test 
means are not significantly different except for the reading subtest for which 
t' -? post-test mean of the control students is greater than, and significantly 
different (p^*05) from the mean of the experimental students. A comparii>on of 
the mean gain scores, however, reveals that for each subtest and the composite 
the mean gains of the experimental students are greater than and significantly 
differ ^nt (p<.01) from the mean gains of the control students. 

The final analysis of the subtests and composite gain scores of the R/15 program 
was effective favoring the 'R/15 students. 

A comparison of the overall mean gains^ for the Rooms of Fifteen and Control stu^ 
dents in gx'ades 3-6 is shov/n in Figure 5. Figure 5 shows that for each grade 
level (S'-B) the overall wean gains for the students in the Rooms of Fifteen is 
higher than the overall mean gains of the control students . A comparison of the 
gain scores averaged across subtests for all grade levels (3-6) reveals that the 
students in the Rooms of Fifteen show an average gain of 8,2 months while the 
students in the Control group show an overall average gain of 6.i months. The 
most dramatic gain is manifested by the sixth grade students in the Roc-^s of 
Fifteen program who show an average gain of 11.2 months while the sixth grade 
control students show a 7.6 months gain. 

These results indicate that the R/15 program has made a difference in achievement 
gains favoring the R/15 students. 

*Former R/15 Achievement Trend Comparison of Gains on the Composite Scores - 
Iowa Tests of Pasic Skills . A comparison was made of composite scores of the 
Iowa Tests of Basic Skills for R/15 middle grade (4-6) students for the past 
thr^e years, 1971-72, 1972-73, and 1973-74. Summarized results of this compari 
:on are found in Table 12 and Figure 6. The overall gain in 1971^72 for 541 
middle grade students was 11.8 months gain in 10 months of instruction; in 
1972-73, 777 students gained 7,1 months in 10 months, 4.7 months less than the 
students' gain in 1971-72; in 1973-74, 327 £itudents made an overall gain of 
8.5 months in 10 months, 3.3 months less than the students' gain in 1971-72, but 
0.6 higher than 1972-73. 

Presently there appears to be no available or conclusive evidence relative to 
this (up-down-up) trend. However, one might hypothesize that: (1) 1971-72 marked 
the initial year for the lowering in pupil-teacher ratio from 20/1 down to 15/1 — 
this could have caused a "Hawthorne Effect" during that year; (2) 1972-73 decline 
could hive been influenced by the school system's work stoppage of one month 
which caused a great loss of classwork time; (3) In 1973-74, the classes were 
staffed with all teachers who hzid experience in remediation techniques, therefore, 
this could have accounted for the upward climb in achievement gains. 



^ Overall mean gains reflect the mean gain scores averaged over all subtests of 
the ITBS. 

Students enrolled in the R/15 program during the years of 1971-72, 1972-73, 
and 1973-74. 
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Figure 5 



OVKHAll MEAN CATtl AVEJUiGED ACKOSS SUBTESTS OF THE ITBS 
rOX ROOMS OF 15 STUDENTS AtiD CONTROL STUDENTS IN GRTIDES 3, 4, S, AND 6 
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Rooms of Fifteen Achievement Trend 
Ccxuparison of Gain on Ccmpcsitc Scores 
Jowa Tests of Busic Skills 
Former Booms of 15 
Middle Grade Students 
19/1^72; 1972-73 and 1973-74 



Gains in 
10 Months 



(Students Present for Both Pre- and Post-Tests) 




It is possible, however, that the instrument used did not accurately measure 
students* attitude toward reading and, therefore, conclusions based on this 
data may not reflect the true picture. Future research in this area should 
involve the use of a more valid and reliable instrument* 

On the basis of the up-and-down trend observed in the achievement gain by 
former R/15 students on the ITBS the following suggestions appear appropriate: 

1* A replica.tion of this study should be made for 

the next three years or for as long as the program . 
lasts to determine what factors caused this up^down^ 
up trend and how this trend can be resolved. This 
information could be used by decision makers to 
change or improve the program. 

2. Comparisons should be made between the achievement 
trends of the R/15 middle grade students and other 
similar students in programs such as RIT and Right 
To Read to see if a similar trend exists. 

Reading Attitude Inventory (How Much You Like?) . Inasmuch as the primary 
purposes of the R/15 program were to aid the low-achieving elementary school 
student in the basic skills of reading, language, and arithmetic, and to 
improve the R/15 reading attitude, the evaluator felt that there was a need to 
ascertain the students' attitudes toward reading. A 10-item instrument was 
selected based on the following criteria: structure, content, ease of adminis- 
tering, and relevancy to the student's interests and needs. 

The instrument was administered on a pre-post basis in October, 1973 and 
May, 1974 to R/15 students and students in the control group. The pre-post 
statistical results as summarized in Table 13 reveal no significant difference. 
Apparently attitude was not an important factor as perceived by the R/15 staff 
ox maybe the instrument was not reliable for use with R/ lb students. 



TABLE 13 

READING ATTITUDE INVENTORY 
COMPARISON PRE'-POST-TEST SCORES R/15 AND CONTROL GROUP 

Group Number of Pretest Number of Post-Test Pre-^Post 

Group Students Mean Students Mean ^ T Value 

R/15 N = 485 5.91 N = 703 5.9 " 0.07 

Control N = 418 5.82 N = 3.6 5.8 - 0.28 



NS = not significant at p<.01 or <.05 level 
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Table 14 indicates the items on the Reading Attitude scale and a statisticel 
comparison of R/15 with the control group. Two items concerned with listening 
to someone read a story and reading a story were significant in favor of R/15 
students on the pretest and one item concerned with learning about arithmetic 
in favor of R/15 students was significant on the post^test. These items would 
suggest the students changed their thinking as well as attitudes about the 
types of learning activities . In addition , the data appeared to indicate the 
need for more research on "HOW CHILDREN LEARN TO READ/' The results of this 
instrument suggests a more concerted effort in the field of research and 
evaluation shoulc^ be made to solve the problem, ''Why Johnny Can't Read." 

The results of the t test analijsis (Table 14) further substantiates the con- 
clusion gleaned from Table 13. 

Self -Concept Inventory . The Self-Concept Inventory was administered: (1) to 
determine whether there was any significant difference between the self-concepts 
of the R/15 students in comparison to their peers in the regular classroom , and 
(2) to determine whether there was any significant change in the self -concepts 
of the R/15 students after completion of a year in the program. 

The inventory was administered by the R/15 teachers to approximately 795 primary 
and middle grade (2-6) R/15 students and by regular elementary teachers to a 
randomly selected control group of approximately 450 primary and middle grade 
(2-6) students on a pre-post basis in October, 1973 and May, 1974. 

A t test WdS used to determine if there was a significant difference between 
the means of the tv:o groups. The results as summarized in Tables 15 and 16 
indicate no significant differences between the means of the two groups. The 
t value of the groups, 1.03, was not significant at the .05** level revealing 
that there was no significant change in the R/15 student's self -concept after 
completion of one year's experience in the program as compared with that of 
the control group. 

Table 17, indicating the items used on the Self-Concept Inventory, shows the 
comparisons of R/15 students with control group students on each item by pre-- 
and post-tests. Generally therf^ is very little difference between R/15 stu- 
dents and control group students on any items either pre-- or post, and very 
little gain between pre- and post-test means within either group of students. 
This substantiates the observation that eligible R/15 rtudenbs' self-concept 
was not drastically changed by the R/15 experience. 

Based upon the results of the Self-Concept Inventory, the following recommenda- 
tions appear to be in order: 

1. Positive reinforcement should be used by all school " 
personnel dealing with R/15 students. 

2, If a suitable instrument cannot be found to measure 
the self-concept of the socio-economical different 
student, then one should ba developed by the 
Division of Evaluation , 

Rooms of Fifteen Parent Questionnaire A 16'-itcm questionnaire (see Table 18) 
was designed to ascertain whether the parents were knowledgeable about the 
Rooms of Fifteen program. The response of 110 R/15 randomly selected parents 
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TABLE 15 



SELF-'CONCEPT INVENTORY 
COMPARISON FOR R/15 AND CONTROL GROUP 
PRE- AND POST-TEST SCORES 
FALL, 1973 - SPRING, 1974 



R/15 
Pretest 
Mean 

N = 434 



Control Group 

Pretest 
Mean 

N = 392 



T 

Value 



R/15 
Post "Test 
Mean 

N = 719 



Control Group 
Post'-Test 
Mean 

N ^ 314 



T 

Value 



0.95 NS 



1.03 NS 



3.6 



3.6 



3.6 



3.6 



** p<.05 



TABLE 16 

SELF-CONCEPT INVENTORY 
COMPARISON PRE-POST-TEST SCORES R/15 AND CONTROL GROUP 
FALL, 1973 - SPRING, 1974 



Group 



R/15 



Pretest 
Mean 

N = 434 
3.64 



Post-Test 
Mean 

N = 719 
3.65 



Pre-Post 
T Value 

.24 NS 



Control 



N = 392 
3.61 



N = 314 
3.61 



.17 NS 



NS - not significant at p-^.Ol or p<.05 level 
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TABLE 18 

SUMMARY OF RCO^S OF FIFTEEN PARENTS* SURVEY RESULTS 

U ^ 94 

Possible W - 110 

% 

Items Response 

2. Statement that teiis best what happens in R/15 class • 

a. Reading, language, and arithmetic are taught, 82 

b. Reading and an t^jnctic are taught, 16 

2, How students are usually placed in R/15 class, 

a. By Superintendent.^ 2 

b. By principal and teacher, 80 

c. By teacher 18 

3, Changes noticed in child in R/15 program, 

' a. Doesn't want to get up for school, 3 

b. Has bccone a discipline problem, 1 

c. Likes school r.uch better. 80 

d. Does not want to miss school, 14 

4, How child has been helped nost in R/15 class, 

a. Working on indiviJual learning level, 57 

b. Working in large groups. 2 

c. Working on skills child knows, 9 

d. Working in snail groups. 32 

5, : Time teacher usually gives child in school work, 

a* All the help needed, 49 

b» Host of help needed, 37 

c. Some of help needed. 12 

d. Very little help. 2 

6, Conferences with staff satisfactory, 

a* Always satisfactory . 64 

b, VsuiiJly satisfactory . 22 

c, Seldon satisfactory , 2 

d, So opinion 7 

Had Conferences: 77% No Conferences: 23% 

7, Open and free atmosphere for parent visitation, 

a. Always, S6 

b» Us;ually, 10 

c. Seldom, 1 

d* Uncertain* ^ 



$, Teacher presents well prepared lessons, , 

a. Always, 65 

b. Usually. 25 

c. Seldom,, 1 
d» Never, 1 
e. Uncertain, 6 

9, Parent kept informed of child's progress, 

a. Well informed, 5" 

b, UfijalUf infcrmed, 32 

c, Infaned ocCciSiorolly . 4 

d. Only wi.en there arc problems. 6 

10. kept well infcrrt'd abcut P/15 projr^tr. 

a. All abci.t the prcg.'cn I want to know. 4J 

b. S^tti''f:orJ w:th jr-^.-'t: c:' infcrr.-iti^-n. 43 

c. Hoar cnly abcut hru.'j.}! tr.mfS atoui: program, 9 

d. Have not received a:rj niforration, 4 
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% 

No Response 
2 



2 



5 



2 



2 



1 



participatiri'j in the Purvey indicated that 86% possessed adequate knowledge 
about the Rocins of Fifteen program. The parents possessed knowledge about: 

(1) how students were assigned to Rooms of Fifteen classes; (2) what basic 
skills were taught; (3) how the instructional program was organized. 

R/15 Princiicils' Inter in Progress Survey . A survey inventory was sent to all 
R/15 principals near the end of the first semester to find out (1) how they 
felt about the organizational and instructional structure of the program, 

(2) ivhat suggested recoirjnendaticns they had for improving the program, and 

(3) what other alternative program (s) to the R/15 could be implemented. 

The S-itcm questionnaire administered to 24 R/15 principals contained open- 
ended as well as forced choice type items. The results presented in Table 19 
indicated that principals were knowledgeable about the organization and 
operation of the entire instructional program. They were aware and had observed 
various instructional techniques being implemented in classroom (s) which would 
aid in achieving the program* s primary objective . Ninety-four percent of the 
principals agreed that no alternative program could he offered in lieu of the 
R/15. However, 6% indicated that a similar program might be found ~ one with a 
pupil-teacher ratio of 15/1 and structured to meet students' basic needs. 

Fifty- five percent of principals' greatest concern was that there was need for 
more R/15 classes. In their opinion, R/15 program operated in the past appeared 
adequate in meeting the needs of those who participated . 

Observations and Informal Interviews . During the 1973-74 school year visits 
were made to the 54 R/15 sites to gather factual information through observation 
and informal Interviews relative to (1) teaching methods, (2) parental involve- 
ment, (3) learning modalities , (4) teaching-learning activities , (5) various 
media, and (6) the kind of reinforcement used to help motivate students to learn. 
The results are summarized in Table 20. 

Of the teaching methods observed, 59% were informal and 41% were formal. 
Eighty-three percent of the incidences of parental involvement were by telephone, 
while the lowest, 37%, were through letters. 

Visual modality was used by all (100%) of the classes, while kinesthetic was 
used by 48%. Small group instruction was used by 67%, and 13% used traditional 
methods. Eighty percent of the teaching activities were teacher-directed , 
13% were student-directed, and 7% were "other'*. The most frequently used 
instructional radium was the Listening Center (37%); the least used media was 
newspapers and paints, each 4%. Reinforcement to motivate the students to work 
was observed to be used "much" by 56%, and ''very little" by 22%. 

In summary, these two techniques provided the evaluator with first band data 
which could be used to compare the congruence of data obtained through other 
methods. 

SPECIAL COMPONniTS 

Three special components (Fsycholojical Services, -f-4 Reading Program, Toy/Game 
Center) of the R/15 proqram were evaluated. A description and the evaluation 
of each component follows. 
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TABLE 19 



SUMMARY OF R/15 PRINCIPALS INTERIM 
^ " PROGRESS SURVEY: PERCENTAGES AND AVERAGES 

Possible N = 24 1973-74 

Number Percentage 
:em C'^ ntent Response Response 

Procedure used in assigning students to R/15 class • 

- Principal-leacher judgment plus test results 9 45 

- According to guidelines 10 - 50 

- District office 1 5 



Alternative prcgran to R/15. 

- None 17 94 

- Any program with 15/1 pupils-teacher ratio and 

meets pupil's basic needs 1 6 



Individualized innovative techniques of teaching 
observed by principal in R/15 classroom(s) . 

- Pupil-pupil tutors 2 13 

- Use of unique learning packets 2 13 

- Use of teacher-nade games, gimmicks, in addition 

to a wide variety of materials presented in 
many ways 

- Behavior modification approach to teaching- 

learning activities 1 6 



ii 68 



I have observed many individualized innovative teaching techniques being used 
this semester by the R/15 tf^acher(s) in improving the basic skills of students. 

5 4 3 2 1 

strongly somewhat somewhat strongly 

agree agree undecided disagree disagree 

Average 4.0 

It appears that the R/15 program is very effective in helping students 

develop a more positive attitude toward attending school as observed by the 
students' daily attendance record. 

5 4 3 2 1 

strongly somewhat somewhat strongly 

agree agree undecided disagree disagree 

Average 4.6 

Overall, the Rooms of Fifteen appear to be an effective program in my school 
this year as viewed by observation and classroom visitations , etc. 

5 4 3 2 1 

strongly somewhat somewhat strongly 

agree aqree undecided disagree disagree 

Average 4.7 
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8. 



The objectives formulated by the R/15 clas^(es) appear to be very helpful in 

guiding us toward the attainment of the major purpose of the R/15 program* 

5 4 3 2 1 

strongly somewhat somewhat strongly 

agree agree undecided disagree disagree 

Average 4.5 



Persistent R/15 problems and suggested solution (s) * 



Probl em 



Classroom too small • 
More pupils need R/15 
help* 

Progmm hampered by 
frequent teachers- 
absences* 
Often pupils with 
behavior problems 
are placed in R/15 
program • 
Reassigning R/15 pupils 
to regular elementary 
before they are ready* 
Present guidelines puts 
too much emphasis on 
pupils' IQ opposed 
to teacher^principal* s 
judgment* 



Solution 

None presently . 
Increase budget* 

Closer check on teacher^ 
absences * 

Do not accept behavior 
problems * (Pupils trans- 
ferred due to poor 
behavior) * 

Give more time in R/15 
when necessary * 

Change emphasis on IQ - 
allow more teachers- 
principal' s judgment* 



Number 
Response 

1 

11 



Percentage 
Response 

5 
55 
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Comments and/or concerns about R/15 program* 



Comments/ 
Concerns 



Number 
Response 



Percen tage 
Response 



Federal government may not see fit to continue 

to fund R/15 program and program will be • 

discontinued* 
Not enough R/15 classes to help many pupils who 

need additional assistance in the basic skills* 
Students cannot be reassigned to a R/15 class even 

if he needs the kind of assistance provided by 

the R/15 program* 
Incompetent teachers in R/15 program* 



10 
8 



50 
40 



53 
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TABLE 20 



SUMMARY OF n/15 OBSERVATIONS AND 
' INFORMAL INTERVIEWS 
1973-1974 



N " 54 

Possible N *^ 54 

Number of 
ResponTc:, 

or Activities Percent^ 



Teaching method: 




Formal 


32 


59 






Informal 


22 


41 


Parental Involvement: 




Letters 




Jf 






Meetings 


40 


74 








35 


67 






Phone calls 


45 


83 


Teacher working with: 








20 








JO 


f V 








15 

J,^ 


Oft 


Modal i ty: 




Visual 




J. uv 






Auditory 


40 


74 






Kinesthetic 


26 


48 






Tactile 






Method : 






y 
f 


1 






A U L AO J, |«/<?/ 












Id 










22 
* * 


41 






Small group 


36 


67 










/ H 








in 


70 






Other 




7 








7 


J 1 
J. J 






Teacher d irected 


43 


80 






Other 


A 


7 


Media (list): 




Listening Center 


20 


37 






Group reading 


15 


28 






Radio 


7 


13 






Ki ts 


18 


33 






Tape r ecorder 


3 


e 






Filmstrips 


10 


19 






Newspaper 


2 


4 






Record player 


e 


15 






Dukane 


6 


11 






Overhead projector 


9 


17 






Abacus 


3 


6 






Paint & brushes 


2 


4 


Student work displayed in room: 


Much 


4 


7 






Some 


8 


15 






Very little 


10 


19 






None 


4 


7 


Uses' reinforcement : 




Much 


30 


56 






Some 


20 


37 






Very little 


12 


22 






None 


2 


4 


Using inservice: 




Yes 


8 


15 






No 


15 


28 


Student keeps own progress 


record 


Yes 


27 


50 






No 


3 


6 



Teacher keeps record of studci.*:s' ^ - 

progress Yes 04 54 100 

NO (? - 
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PsycholO'^jic.i 1 Services . The primary focus of the services of the psychologist 
during the year was in the areas of: (1) psychological testing of students/ 
(2) conferring with students, teachers, principals , socfil workers, nurses, 
and other adrr.in?strators, (3) initiating a special after-school basketball 
project, (4) administer i.ig the Barclay Classroom Climate Inventory to two 
classes as a pilot project, and (5) replicating for the third year the Draw-A- 
Person Research Study. The psychologist spent 3 days per week assisting eight 
teachers, one principal at the Cock Branch School, as well as the staff of the 
following schools: Clark Branch ff2, Hamilton Branch #2, Euclid Branch ffl, 
1 - R/15 Stevens School, and 1 - R/15 Jackson School, six schools in all. 

Thirty-nine s ts were referred to the psychologist for psychological eval- 
uation. Referrc.13 and evaluations resul in conferences with 39 teachers , 
S principals , and 27 parents. In addition, 26 follow-up conferences were con- 
ducted to get to the root of the student's problem (s) , determine the most 
effective way(s) to resolve conflict , make home suggestions for parents to help 
students, and pj . ru ure school placement. 

Students wart , 'erred for reasons such as, hyperactive behavior or condition , 
disruptive behavior attention seeker, feels persecuted by peers and parer. 
desirous of help. These conferences were scheduled at the particular chi^^s 
school at a time most convenient for i'he teacher. 

The psychologist experimented with the Barclay Classroom Climate Inventory 
(BCCI) In two elementary classrooms at Cook Branch. The inventory was supposed 
to be used to help develop social and effective approaches to learning based on 
multiple needs assessment. The inventory was designed to help students under- 
stand their own skills, interests , and how these interests can help them in 
school. The data results were analyzed by the two teachers In the experiment , 
the principal , and the fcychologist. They concluded that BCCI was not a suitable 
instrument to be used in the R/15 and that teacher judgment and observation ap^ 
peared to be as valid. The Ic teacher ratio accounted for i-^ls conclusion* 

Inasmuch as the resuli-^ appeared unsatisfactory , the team (teachers , principal , 
psychologl'' } recommended that the experiment not be replicated in the R/15 
but recouiinended that it could be tried with a larger group. 

Basketball after school was another project initiated by the psychologist at 
Clark Branch -2, to help promote meaningful social interaction am.ong tb^ stu- 
dents. This project involved approximately 50 students with 20 or more parents 
and one coach working as volunteers. The program was successful enough that 
the psychologist and adult volunteers recommended the program be expanded to 
'Other self-contained R/15 buildings. 

Draw-A-Persor Research Study appeared In two classrooms of thirty primary 
studciits at Cock Branch. A pretest tvas """Ministered in September , 1973, and 
post-test in llay , 1974. The purpose of thir study was to measure development of 
concept formation and relationships of form as shown through the student's 
drawings. The hypothesis Wc<s th^^i R/15 curriculum grcatlij increased a young 
child's perception of rclc~itionshj vs because of the instructio.ial facilities 
iui.,lshed the child, including multiple experiences. 

The 1973-74 post-test results showed no clear student indication of positive 
growth in the dcvalopm.ent of concept formation and relationships of forms sis 
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was shown through their drawings * The results indicated the greatest growth 
was during 1972-73 school year and the least amount of growth during 197 3-^74. 
Results of the hree-year study are summarized in Table 21* 



TABLE 21 

RESULTS OF POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE GAIN 
OF DRAW-A-PERSON OVER LAST THREE YEARS 



Year 



Number 
Beginnirg 
of Year 



Number 
End of 
Year 



Number 
Students 
Who Gained 



Number 
Students 
Who Lost 



Number Students 
Showed No 
Difference 



1971- 
1972 



22 



22 



14 



1972' 
1973 



30 



16 



11 



1973- 
1974 



30 



19 



10 



Based on the data contained in this report as well as observations and conferences 
with many participants , it is recommended that psychological services be continued 
and that validity of the Draw-A-Person instrument be investigated. 

-^■4 Reading Booster Program . The +4 Reading Booster Program was initiated' by the 
McGraw-Hill Company through the Division of Evaluation during the 1972-73 school 
year. Thia accond year program operated in 24 classrooms throughout 4 Title I 
city districts. The program's primary purpose was aimed toward corrective read- 
ing instruction designed to bring minus-fourth grade readers up to a plus four 
reading level. This multi-media program equipped students with necessary skills 
in word poj:ccptJon, sound-symbol relationships, and comprehension skills needed 
in learning to read. The program also provided for a systematic analysis of 
students' reading disabilities as well as a chart to record his progress. 
Students were assigned in a group of 20 or less and received instruction 5 days 
a week until the program was completed. Completion varied with the child's 
age, learning rate, and extent of educational deprivation. The program was 
designed so components were systematically color-and-number coded to make it 
easy for paraprofcssionals to conduct the program. Approximately 500 students 
were se^ ved hy this program. 

Inasmuch as the complete report of the results from the initial year's evaluation 
were not available, the investigator developed an opinionnaire to assess the 
value of the -^4 supplementary reading program. The results of this opinionnaire 
are summarized in Table 22. 

An analysis of the responses of 14 R/15 teachers out of a possible 24 indicated 
by a 4.4 average on a 5-point scale (5 being the highest, and one being lowest) 
that they agreed that the -^4 Reading Booster program would be effective in 
bringing the minus-fourth grade loader up to a plus four reader - the primary 
objective of the projram. The teachers also felt the program could become a 
valuable part of the curriculum and should be monitored by an experienced 
teacher* 
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TABLE 22 

SUMMARY OF RESPO^'bES 
+4 TEACHER OPHHONNAIRE 
1973-1974 



N ^ 14 



Possible N = 24 



Item 
Number 



Statercnt 

The +4 Reading Booster supplementary program is structured 
to bring the minus-fourth "trader vp to his appropriate 
level of basic reading sJ 's in relatively a short period 
of time. 



Average * 
4.4 



2. The +4 "booster'*' prograr can profitably become a standard 4.4 
part of the elementary scr.ool curriculum for the minus 

middle grade reader. 

3. The +4 reading program is so tightly structured that an 3.4 
inexperienced teacher or a competent teacher aide can carry 

on the program successfully with a group of 20 or less. 

4. Most of ny students were successful in using the materials 4.4 
independently after a moderate (2-3 times) amount of 

assistance from me. 

5. According to your experience in using the +4 materials rank 
each piece of material in light of its (material) effective- 
ness in meeting students' needs. Number 1, highest; 2, next 
highest, and so on. 



Rank Distribution of Materials 







* * CATEGORIES 




Iteri 
Number 


Description of Materials 


1 


2 


3 


4 


- 5 


6 


7 


8 


NR 


No. 
Res . 


% 

Res. 


NR 


1. 


The Code Books 


7 


3 


2 






1 




1 




14 


100 




2. 


The Teaching Cassettes 


4 


3 


4 


1 










2 


12 


87 


13 


3. 


Sight Word Cards 


2 


1 


1 


2 




1 


1 


3 


3 


11 


79 


21 


4. 


Dr. Spello Workbook 


1 


5 


2 


1 


2 


1 






2 


12 


87 


13 


5. 


Word Ending Wheels 




1 




5 


2 


2 






4 


10 


71 


29 


6. 


Word Blending Wheels 






3 


1 


5 


1 






4 


10 


71 


29 


7. 


Prefix Wheels 










1 


3 


4 


1 


5 


o 


64 


36 


8. 


Suffix Wheels 












1 


4 


4 


5 


9 


64 


36 



One being lowest, five lci..cj highest 
Number under each category IndJ cdtes the nun±>cr of 
teachers and how they (teachers) ranked the materials . 
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The survey results appeared to indicate a positive assessment of the worth of 
the program and this writer recommends the program be continued and expanded. 

Toy /Came Center: Hamilton Branch R/15 School * This was the second year for 
the operation of the loy/Canc Center at Hamilton Branch 02, R/15 School during 
the 1973-7^ school year. The purpose of this second year program remained the 
same as the initial year: (1) To lend toys and games to those students who may 
not have them; (2) To encourage constructive game playing at home for family 
fun; (3) To reinforce school activities by indirectly reviewing basic concepts 
by strengthening perceptual, visual, and motor skills in an enjoyable way; and, 
(4) To remphasize responsibility and sportsmanship* 

One hundred sixteen persons participated in the Toy/Game Program. This group 
was composed of 40 primary students, 64 middle grade students, 8 classroom 
teachers, 1 principal , and 3 volunteers . 

A lO-item questionnaire was developed to gather data necessary to evaluate the 
effectiveness of the program. Questions were constructed to elicit a description 
of the student's feeling and thinking mode called for in responding to the 10 
types of questions, and, to elicit a "Yes" or "No" response following questions 
such as "Do you like school?". The questionnaire items contained in the classi- 
fication were: 



1. Judgment 

2. Recall 

3. Decision 

4. Evaluation 

5. Assistance 



6. Enjoyment 

7 . Socialization 

8. Sharing 

9 . Under standi nq 
10. Cooperation 



Thr* terms as dcfinori for this report are found in Table 23. 

The questionnaire was administered by the classroom teacher to the entire school 
population on a post-test basis at the end of the schoQl year. The results are 
summarized in Tables 24 and 25. 

In conclusion, the program appealed to be successful based on the data summarized 
and reported. As the result of written data contained in this report, observa-- 
tion, informal interviews with both staff and many students, the following 
recommendations appear appropriate: (1) The Toy/Game Center should be continued 
at Hamilton Branch 112; and (2) The Toy/Game Center should be extended to other 
R/15 sites. 



CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

The R/15 staff adopted the throe city-wide objectives from 1972-73 school year 
and worked toward the attainment of these objectives during 1973-74 school year. 

The first objective thut R/15 students will attain an average attendance rate 
of 94% during 1973-74 school year as indicated by the attendance report was 
missed by two percentage points. The actual attendance rate was 92%. 

The second Objective that all the R/15 students will achieve an average gain of 

10 months in the basic skills as m.easurcd by the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills / s 

composite score by the end of 1973-74 school year was flM not met. ir) ^^^^^^ 
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TABLE 23 



TOy/GMlE 
TERMS DEFINED 



JUDGMENT 
RECALL 

EVALUATION 

DECISION 

ASSISTANCE 

ENJOYMENT- 
SOCIALIZATION 
SH/iRING 
UNDERSTANDING 

COOPERIxTION 
CONCRUENCE 



- Drawing conclusions about worth of center » 

" This item required the students to demonstrate comprehension 
by remembering things that had previously happened relative 
to the center during the year. 

The evaluation item deals with activities of value in that 
the skills acquired from playing with various games and toys 
might be transferred to areas of classwork skills. 

- Students makes owx) selection of game or toy based on his/her 
interest* 

Gives instruction or help to younger sisters or brothers at 
home in playinj games or toys. 

- Pleasure derived from playing the games and toys to take home* 

- Playing with toys and games with other students. 

- Permitting others to play with toys or games. 

- Does not complain about not being able to get favorite toy 
or game at all times. 

- Willing to help when needed. 

- As used here refers to the correlation of responses to the 
questionnaire items between the primary and the middle grade 
students - to ascertain if there is a significant difference 
in response . 
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The third objective that each R/15 teacher wJll hold at least two parent 
conferences for each student enrolled in his class during the 1973-74 school 
year was met* There was an average of two or more parent conferences as indi- 
cated by the data collected through the questionnaires. These conferences 
appeared beneficial in that they brought about a closer relationship between 
parent and school working as a team to meet the students* needs. This kind of 
interaction should be encouraged by all schools * 

Finally, the coordinated leadership and assistance of both the Title I Supervisor, 
Curriculum Specialists, principals, and teachers provided on-going continuity 
throughout the program. This assistance afforded valuable, direct, and immediate 
feedback of evaluation information that aided in implementing the program. 

Based on data contained in this report as well as many ideas, written and verbal 
suggestions offered by- the R/15 staff, the writer recommends that: 

1. The R/15 program be maintained in the present 
set-up. 

2. The R/15 classroom should at all times be staffed 
with teachers who have had experience in remediation 
techniques. Teachers without remediation experience 
should be given inscrvice training in order to become 
more proficient in working with R/15 students. 

3. R/15 teachers should continue using as many innovative 
teaching-learning techniques as possible. 

4. New R/15 teachers should be made more aware of the 
rationale of evaluation by someone from the Division 
of Evaluation* 

5. The duties of the R/15 staff as related to implement- 
ing the entire program should be stated in writings 
and closer monitoring of the program by the Title I 
Curriculum Specialists. 

6. An evaluator from the Division of Evaluation should 
visit each R/15 site at least one time during the 
school year. . 

?• The R/15 staff shoulu receive feedback relative to 
evaluation data they have been asked to respond to, 

8. Replication of the Former R/15 students' trend of 
achievement gain should be continued for at least 
three years. 

9, Replication of Reading Attitude and Self-Concept 
Inventory using a different instrument should be 
made during the 1974-75 school year. 

10. Replication of R/15 students' attendance report 

should be continued during the 1974-75 school year 
to determine the R/15 students' mobility trend. 
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11* R/15 teachers should contxPMe two-way communication 
between parents and school to keep all concerned 
parties informed of home and school conditions 
relative to the students* 

12* R/15 staff should continue to involve parents in 
as many school activities as possible* Parents 
need to be more aware of what the schools are doing 
in terms of meeting the students* individual needs* 
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READING IS fund;:!ehtal 



SUMMARY 



The Reading Is Fundamental (RTF) Program was initiated in the St. Louis Public 
School System during the 1911-17 school year. The program first operated in 
eight Rooms of Fifteen buildings . The program was expanded to 23 schools in 
1912-13. The past 1973-14 school year, 61 classes in 4 large elementary schools 
were served with a total of approximately 1,003 students in the primary grades 
and 1,185 students in the middle grades. The purpose of the RTF program was to 
stimulate the students' desire .to read more by providing the student participants 
with 3 free paperback books of his own selection. Each participant was permitted 
to take his books home at the end of the program. 

The RIF program continued to be staffed and operated by volunteers. These 
persons served as storytellers who read and discussed stories v/ith the students 
to help stimulate a greater desire for reading. Approximately 6,564 books were 
distributed to the participants. 

Evaluation was an on-going process during the duration of the RIF program the 
past school year, 1913-14. All four sites were visited at least one time. 
Observation, informal interviews , and opinionnaires were employed to collect 
data to determine if the program's goal had been met. 

The views expressed , verbally, by a random sample of 35 plus teachers and a 
random sample of approximately 150 students in both the primary and middle 
grades indicated that the program was successful . A comparison of teachers' 
overall responses on the opinionnaire appeared to indicate that they agreed - 
that the RIF program was worthwhile and met its primary goal. In general 
the pupils' responses relative to goals of the program appeared to be compatible 
with the teachers . 

Lastly, it appeared that the remaining techniques such as observation, verbal 
communication, etc. supported the conclusion that the RIF program's goal was 
met. 

Based on data contained in this report the writer recommends that: 

1. The RIF program should be continued. 

2. The RIF program should be expanded, if possible. 

3. School staffs should put forth greater effort to encourage 
more parent volunteers as well as community volunteers. 

4. RIF student participants should be encouraged to continue 
reading as many booKS as possible after the formal RIF 
program has ended, 

5. RIF student participants should be encouraged to go to 
the library to read or borrow books to bring home to 
read as often as possible. More parent participation 
should be encouraged by the school staff. 
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DESCRIPTION AND ORGANIZATION 



Reading Is Fundamental was initiated in the St. Louis Public School System 
in eight Rooms of Fifteen buildings in 1971. The basic goal of this volunteer 
program was to stimulate the student * s desire to read more by giving him/her 
five paperback books of his/her own selections and the student took the books; 
home at the end of the program. The RIF program was expanded to 23 schools 
during the 1972-73 school year. In the first two years of the program 
approximately 1,500 students in 106 classrooms W3re served. A total of 
approximately 8,000 books were distributed. The past 1973-74 school year, 
four large elementary schools were served. The population served was 
composed of 67 classrooms with approximately 2,188 students in both primary 
(1,003) and middle (1,185) grades. 

Table 1 lists the total population served in the four elementary schools. 



TABLE 1 

SCHOOL POPULATION SERVED DURING 1973-74 SCHOOL YEAR 



Schools 


No. of 

Students 


No. of 

Teachers 


No. of Parent 
Volunteers 


No. of Community 
Volunteers 


Hi ckey 


770 


22 


4 


3 


Cuppl es 


505 


18 


8 


5 


Lexington 


503 


18 


8 


3 


Benton 


410 


13 


6 




TOTAL 


2,183 


71 


26 


11 



The RIF sites continued to be staffed and operated by volunteers . Of the 
total number of volunteers who served, 26 were 'parents and 11 citizens of 
the community . These persons served as storytellers who read and discussed 
stories with the students, hopefully , to help stimulate a greater desire for 
reading. Approximately 6,564 books were distributed to the participants . 



EVALUATION AND RESULTS 

Evarluation was an on-going process throughout the duration of the program. 
Numerous techniques such as informal interviews , opinionnaires , and observations 
were employed to evaluate the effectiv, .wss of the program and to determine if 
the goal was met. 
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The results of the teachers' opinionnaire are summarized in Table 2 and 
graphically represented in Figure J. An analysis of the data revealed the 
following: 

i- The highest response was on ffl5 among the primary teachers. 
Highest response for middle grade teachers was on items §1, 
n3, as, »12 and ffl4. 

2. The a,owest percentages of "YES" response for middle grade 
teachers was on ifll which dealt with parents* participation 
in book distribution in the RIF program. Middle grade 
teachers responded 18% and primary teachers responded 54%. 

3. Graphically summarized in Figure 1 are the percentages of 
"YES" responses. 

The results of the students' opinionnaire are summarized in Table 3 and 
graphically represented in Figure 2, An analysis of the data revealed the 
following: 

1. The highest percentage of response was obtained by the 
primary grade students on item tf5 (98% YES). This item 
dealt with the student's feelings about the storyteller. 

2. The lowest percentage of favorable "YES" responses, 
68% by the primary students and 23% by the middle 
graders related to reading to the family - item ff8. 

3. The highest percentage of "NO" responses, 77% by the 
middle giaders were on item ff7 . 

4. Graphically summarized in Figure 2 are the percentages 
of "YES" responses represented. 

Informal interviews were conducted with a random sample of 35 plus teachers 
and about 150 primary and middle grade students who expressed verbally that 
the RIF program was worthwhile. The evaluator visited 4 RIF sites during the 
school year. Through observation and telephone conversations with parent 
volu^.teers as well as community volunteers additional supportive information 
was collected. At least 20 to 25 volunteers expressed verbally that they 
felt the program had met its objective and was worthwhile. One community 
volunteer indicated that 25 students had written letters expressing their 
feelings about the worth of the program. All the letters received were in 
favor of continuing the program the next school year. 

All techniques discussed in this report were employed to ascertain if the 
primary goal of the RIP program was met. Based on the results reported, it 
appeared to the writer that the primary goal was met. Inasmuch as there was 
no means of administering a standardized test to determine if the RIF experience 
had made a difference in student's achievement gain, the data were analyzed and 
summarised frcin the tcchrJqjcs ciuploijcd to gati or information regarding the 
primary goal of the program. Therefore, based on these data, it was concluded 
that the primary goal of the program was met. 
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CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



In sunmary, it appeared that the RIF program stimulated an interest in reading 
on the part of the participating students. The teachezs appeared to share the 
students' view of the program's worth. 

Based on the data presented ^ the following recommendations appeared to be in 
order: 

1. The RIF program should be continued. 

2. The RIF program should be expanded, if possible. 

3. School staffs should put forth greater effort to 
encourage more parent volunteers as well as 
community volunteers . 

4. RIF student participants should be encouraged to 
continue reading as many bocks as possible after 
the formal RIF program has ended • 

5. RIF student participants should be encouraged to 
go to the library to read or borrow books to briI^g 
home to read - as often as possible. 

6. More parent participation should be encouraged 
by the staff. 
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TABLE ^ 



STATISTICAL SUMMARY 
PRIMARY St MIDDLE GRADE TEACHERS 
READING IS FUNDAMENTAL OPINIONNAIRE 

Primary Middle 
N - 28 N = 34 



PossiDie 
Item 


> /V fossiDie r/ - «j p 
Content 


% 

P 


YES 
M 


% 

P 


NO 

M 


% 

P 


N.R. 

M 


1. 


RIF program seemed to motivate children to 
read more hochs. 


89 


94 


7 ' 


3 


4 


3 




Volunteers handled hook distribution and 
display in a very efficient manner. 


82 


88 


7 


9 


11 


3 


3. 


Storyteller assigned v:as very capable. 


86 


94 


7 


3 


7 


3 


4. 


Selections of stories were well chosen. 


89 


88 


4 


6 


7 


6 


5. 


Storyteller had a wide selection of books 
on interest and reading level of most 
students. 


86 


94 


7 


3 


7 


3 


6. 


Students looked forward to having 
storyteller come. 


86 


83 


4 


6 


10 


11 


7. 


Students were pleased to select books. 


90 


91 




3 


10 


6 


S. 


Each student selected 3 books 
to take home and keep. 








9. 


Students seemed excited about owning books. 


86 


76 


4 


6 


10 


18 


10. 


It appears that students are more interested 
in reading as a result of the RIF program. 


79 


82 


7 


6 


14 


12 


11. 


Parents helped in the RIF book distribution. 


54 


18 


25 


70 


21 


12 


12. 


Would welcoine the RIF program again. 


89 


94 




11 


6 


13. 


Facets of the program could be altered. 


29 


29 


43 


39 


28 


32 


14. 


Students got books they liked most of the time. 


75 


94 


21 


3 


4 


3 


15. 


Students took an active part in the story 
with storyteller . 


92 


80 


4 


12 


4 


8 


16. 


It appears the RIF program has stimulated 
students' interest in reading. 


72 


74 


14 


18 


14 


8 
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TABLE 3 



STATISTICAL SUMMARY 
PRIMARY Si MIDDLE GRADE STUDENTS 
READING IS FUNDAMENTAL OPINIONNAIRE 



Primary Middle 

N = 770 N = 931 

Possible N = 906 Possible N = 1,282 



Item 


Content 


% 

P 


YES 
M 


% 

P 


NO 

M 


% 

P 


N*R. 

M 


1. 


Liked the books the storyteller bro ght 
to school • 


96 


96 


2 


4 


2 


«. 


2. 


Found many books I could read* 


86 


93 


14 


6 




i 


3. 


Enjoyed taking part in the stories told 
by the storyteller* 


95 


86 


4 


13 


1 


1 


4. 


Think reading is more fun now because of 
the storyteller * 


91 


72 


8 


27' 


1 


1 


5. 


Would like to have the sioryteller come 
to our class again* 


98 


95 


1 


c 


1 




6. 


Liked the books I selected to take hor 


89 


88 


3 


10 


8 


2 


7. 


Have read my books to my family* 


68 


23 


25 


77 


7 




8. 


Am starting a book library at home* 


69 


45 


25 


55 


6 
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'. ' ' - - Figure 2 ' . 

•—Frequency Distribution Plottin<j of Prim.tr g and Middle Grade Students* Responses 
'to the Reading Is Fundamental Opinionnaire . . . ,^ . . 
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ADDENDUM 



There were eight elementary schools served by the RIF Program during the 
1973-74 school year. Four of tht schools were randomly selected to serve 
in the study* The data collected from these four schools were used to 
determine whether the program.' s objectives were met* However, in order to 
present an overall perspective of the entire RIF program, information is 
presented in this addendum which was not included in the results of the 
reported study (1973-74) for the four randomly selected RIF schools* 

i. Additional schools served by the RIF 
program during 1973-74 were: Euclid, 
Williams, Williams Branch ffl, and 
Williams Branch fi2. 

2* Total number of students served in the 

above four schools (1973-74) was: 1,362* 

3.* Total number of books distributed (1973-74) 
by the RIF to the students in the above 
four schools was: 6,610* 

4* Total number of RIF volunteers who served 
from 1969-1973 was: 560. 

5* Total number of schools served by the RIF 
program from 1969-1973 was: 73 (22 R/15 
classrooms) • 

6. Total number of books distributed by the 
RIF from 1969-1973 was: 125,175* 
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McGRAW-HILL PROJECT:' CRITERION - REFERENCE TEST 



SUMMARY 

A pilot project involving the use of criterion - reference tests was conducted 
by McGraw-Hill in eight randcmly selected elementary schools in the St. Louis 
Schools System during the 1973-74 school year. 

A teacher questionnaire and an analysis of pre-post-test data was used to 
evaluate the project. 

The results indicated that the testing program was well received by the teachers 
although they indicated the information would have been more useful had it been 
available earlier in the year. The pre-post data analysis , accomplished and 
summarized by McGraw-Hill , discucses the objectives and percent of mastery of 
these objectives . 



DESCRIPTION 

During the 1973-74 school year, a pilot project involving the rse of criterion- 
reference tests was conducted by CTB-McGraw-Hill in eight randomly selected 
elementary schools in the St. Louis School System. This project was instituted 
at the request of the State Department Director of Evaluation for the purpose 
of investigating the effectiveness of this type of test in the Title I schools. 
The Prescriptive Reading Inventory and Prescriptive Mathematics Inventory 
developed by McGraw-Hill were selected for use in the project. 

Forty teachers in four districts participated ih the project. Proband post-tests 
were administered to approximately 1221 RIT and R/15 students in grades 1 through 
7. Since the proposal for the project was not finalized until October, 1973, pre' 
testing was not accomplished until November. Post-tests were administered during 
May, 1974. This allowed approximately five months for the teachers to utilize 
the results yielded by the pre-tests . 

EVALUATION 

The evaluations consisted of a teacher questionnaire concerning the usefulness 
of this type of test in their teaching situation and an analysis of the pre-post* 
test data. The latter was accomplished and summarized by McGraw-Hill. 

Questionnaire . Thirty-two of the forty teachers responded to the teacher ques- 
tionnaire. The responses are summarized in Table 1. Of the 32 responding , 
22 indicated they had used the PRI only, 1 had used the PMI only, and 9 had used 
both the PRI and PMI. 

As can he seen from Table 1, in all items except those dealing v/ith use of the. 
test results with the students, over 75% of the teachers responded positively. 
Only one teacher explained why she :elt the results could not be used effectively 
with students: "::ost students wore frustrated to know how far behind they were 
even though precaution in preparing them for the results were made". Several 
other teachers, however, indicated that tiie tests were administered too late 
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TABLE X 



SUMMARY OF RESVirS OF TEACHER 0UE3TIOSSAIRE FOR CRITERIOU-REFERES'CE TEST 





Percentage of Teachers 


Item 


Agree 


Agree 


Disagree 


Disagree 


Administration was easy 


31 


53 


13 


3 


Test aoasvTcd inport.int objectives 


S3 


44 


3 


0 


Reported results were easy to iinderstand 


72 


19 


9 


0 


Results tised for planning te tching 
Activities 


35 


45 


13 


7 


Results used to ootiVate situdents 


44 


22 


XS 


X9 


Results easily understood by students 


33 


40 


20 


7 


Pvbl ishvrs' representative was helpful 


57 


40 


3 


0 



in the school year for the information to be helpful • 

In order to determine whether the teachers felt the PMI/PRI was equally effective 
for all grade levels r a question was asked concerning the continued use of the 
criterion-reference tests. Of the 29 teachers who responded, 61% recommended 
it to be continued for all students, 36% recommended it to be continued for only 
certain grade levels, and 3% recommended it to be discontinued completely. The 
reason given for discontinuing the use completely was that it was "too difficult 
to give to younger children". The grades recommended by the teachers who 
suggested it bo used only at certain levels are presented in Table 2. 



TABLE 2 



SPECIFIC GIU\DE LEVELS SUGGESTED BY TEACHERS FOR INCLUSION IN CONTINUED 
USE OF CRITnuON-RKFEREiJCE TEST 



GRADE 


NUMBER 


OF TEACHERS 




2 




3 




3 
4 




5 
7 




5 




7 




6 




8 




7 


74 


5 




8 




5 
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Several rci^'OZts generated from the pretesting were provided to the teacher for 
their use in diagnosing , grouping, and teaching their students. These included 
Individual and Class Diagnostic Maps, Individual Study Guides, and Class Grouping 
Reports. Inscrvice was provided by CTB-McGraw-Hill in each of the eight schools 
for the participating teachers to help them interpret these reports. The 
questionnaire results indicated that 71% of the teachers used all the reports 
received, 23'': used only the Individual and Class Diagnostic Maps, and 6% used all 
except the Class Grouping Report. 

In response to the question concerning changes in instructional approach as a 
results of the PRI and PMI infprnation, 41% indicated the results had helped 
them in locdting and identifying problem areas, 13% stated it had helped them 
to individualize instruction, 10% indicated they had changed groupings as a 
results of the results, and 7% indicated they had changed emphasis in some 
areas. The rer.aining 29% stated that the results had little effect on their 
teaching prinarily because of the late administration of the tests. 

Many oJ the teachers made comments and suggestions concerning the effectiveness 
of the testing project. In general, the comments indicated a positive attitude 
tov/ard the use of the test; however, it' was suggested frequently that the pretest 
be administered early in the school year so the information could be used in 
setting objectives and grouping students. Several comments were made concerning 
the excessive amount of testing (some students were given the Gates-MacGinitie , 
the ITBS, and the PRI) and suggested the use of the PRI and PMI instead of the 
ITBS. A few teachers indicated they felt the test was too long and too difficult, 
and one felt a grade score would be helpful to her. 

In general, the testing project seemed to be well^received by the teachers and 
while most teachers felt it was useful, it's usefulness would be greater if the 
pretesting could be accomplished at the beginning of the school year so that the 
information would be available for determining objectives , program planning, and 
grouping students. 

Since the PRI /PMI appears to yield information that is more useful to the teacher 
in determining her instructional approach than the ITBS, it is suggested that 
a criterion-reference test be considered to be used in conjunction with or as 
a replacement for the ITBS. 

It is possible that some of the concerns about the testing expressed by the 
teachers could be alleviated through a more comprehensive inservice prior to 
the test administration which included not only information on test administration 
but topics such as the level of difficulty of the test items, ways of using the 
test information effectively with students, and why a grade score is not provided. 

s 

SUMMARY OF DATA ANALYSIS (BY CTB-McCRAW-HILL) 

Puiposo of the Studi^ . The purpose of this study was to identify the reading 

objectives of trie Prescriptive Reading Inventory (PRI) according to importance 

by Title I classroom teachers, and to measure the gain on these selected objectives. 

Method . Title I teachers indicated those objectives from the PRI continuum 
they felt to he important according to their local needs. These designations 
were surir^irized and grouped into three categories — objectives considered 
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important by 7C . or more of the teachers , objectives considered important by 
50% to 70% of the teachers, and objectives considered important by less than 
50% of the teachers* 



A sample of students (approximately 1,100) from the Title I program were 
administered the PRI as a pretest in November of 1973 and as a post-test in 
May of 1974. 

Results , The coding of PRI objectives is according to their standard numbers 
found in the manual for the PRI, This section has been reproduced for con- 
venience in reading the tables (Appendix A) * 

Tables lA - 4A give the percent of teachers rating the PRI objective as important 
and the percent of students mastering the objective. The tables are in the 
form of a nine-cell matrix. The rating of objectives by teachers has been 
further subdivided by grade level. Tables lA ~ 4A can be used to identify, 
for example, high rating of importance by teachers and low level of mastery 
by students (Cell 1 - upper left corner) , high importance by teachers and 
high mastery by students (Cell 3 - upper right hand corner). Low rating of 
Cell 7 objectives by teachers and low mastery by students (lower left hand 
corner) and low importance by teachers, but high mastery by students (Cell 9 - 
lower right nand corner). The intervening cells give the immediate ratings 
of teachers and the mid percentages of mastery by students. The matrices 
can be used to isolate by grades the relevant objectives according to local 
ratings by teachers and also according to mastery by students. 

In addition, we chose Cell 1 for further illustration of a Needs Assessment, 
This cell indicated the PRI objectives of high priority by teachers with 
mastery below 50% by students. These objectives were listed in Table 5a 
according to the four levels of the test booklets for the PRI, The percent of 
mastery from pretest scores and the scores from the post-test are given along 
with the resulting gain. 

The categories for Tables lA through 4A and Table 6A were established arbitrari- 
ly. The frequency and percentage of objectives in the various cells of the ma- 
trix can provlac information concerning needs and prior iti :s. The analysis is 
by objective also and the procedure can be utilized at the building level to 
isolate specific needs. An instructional plan can be developed with attention 
to ^specific tasks in the allocation of time and resources , 
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Table l-A 



Toacber Rating anJ Student Mastery of PKI Objectives 
Red Level 

Student Mastery Level 



Below 507. 507. to 707. Above 707. 





Grade 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 






17 


7 


7 


17 




1 


1 


7 


7 




59 


1 






21 


17 


16 


57 






4 


64 






67 


59 






57 


46 


17 








5 


67 








63 






59 


48 


64 








6 










83 




Above 


63 


63 










57 














707. 


6A 
67 


64 
67 










83 
















83 


83 












• 
















•J 


•J 




A 
»4 


A 


DO 




9 1 
^ J 


9 1 
^ J 


9 1 




> 




3 


21 


28 




5 


5 


63 




38 


24 


23 
















5 


5 










24 


5 


u 




58 


40 






16 


16 










38 * 


6 






62 


47 






24 


38 










40 


16 




507. to 


68 


62 






40 


42 










42 


21 


M 

o: 


707. 




68 






42 












62 


. 23 








79 






79 












63 


24 


U4 
O 


























39 




























40 


to 
c 


























58,62 






19 


19 




28 


29 


20 


44 




20 




19 


19 






28 


28 






43 


41 


72 




41 




20 


20 


Wi 

Ql 




44 


29 






72 


43 










29 


29 


u 




69 


44 


















41 


38 


Q) 






69 


















43 


Al 


H 


Below 




72 


















68 


42 




507. 






















69 


43 




























44 




























68 




























69 




























72 













77 
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Table 2 -A 



Teacher RjCin^j anu StudeUt Mastery of PRI Objectives 
Greefi Level 

Student Mastery Level 



Below 507. 



507. to 707. 



Above 707. 



Grade 



Above 
/0% 



> 



O 
01 



Xi 
O 



a: 



to 
c 



a: 



JZ 

u 
o 
o 
H 



507. to 
707. 



Below 
507. 



0 

z. 




A 


c 


O 


> 


J 


A 


c 


0 


Ota 
^ 3 ^ 


5 




1 
1 


1 
1 


1 
1 


1 
1 


1 
1 


7 


7 


7 






in in in 

1.V 1.V 1.V 


7 


7 


1 A 










1 7 


1 7 








1 7 


1 n 


1 n 


-> / 


S7 


1 Q 


S7 
















17 


17 






^ / 


(\'\ 


fi7 




















U4 


O J 


D / 


O J 




















o / 




ft'^ 
OJ 




















D / 




o / 


























83 






















'8 


2 


8 


11 


11 


2 


5 


2 


2 


2 


5 5 


9 


5 


11 


8 


11 


12 


12 


9 


21 


9 


8 


8 


54 ' 21 


21 


21 


12 


9 


12 


59 


23 


21 


34 


52 


23 


9 


48 


49 


48 ■ 


23 


11 


23 


64 


58 


34 


48 


62 


26 


26 


54 


54 


49 


26 


12 


26 


69 
















62 


52 


52 


19 


27 




















54 


55 


23 


47 




















57 


59 


26 


49 




















62 




47 


50 
























50 


55 
























52 


58 
























58 


























62 
























18 


18 


18 


14 


47 


19 


55 


69 


27 


18 


34 


19 


19 


27 


27 


66 


18 


66 








47 


50 




34 


27 


A7 


49 


68 


72 


11 








55 


55 




50 


34 






70 

IK) 


7 A 


1 1 


















50 


68 


11 


77 


78 








68 


69 








66 


69 


74 






















68 


70 


77 






















69 


72 


78 






















70 


74 
























72 


77 
























74 


78 
























77 


























78 
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Table 3-A 



Teacher Rating and Student Mastery of PRI Objectives 
Blue Level 



Student Mastery Level 



Jrade 



0) 

> 



u 



o 



a: 

04 



c 



H 



Above 
707. 



507. to 
707. 



Bel<w 
507. 





Below 


507. 






507. 


to 707. 




Aboye 707. 


3 


4 


5 


6 


3 


4 


5 


6 


a 4 5 6 


13 


13 


14 


13 






13 


59 




lU 


14 


57 


14 






59 


63 




57 


57 


63 


57 








83 




58 


59 


64 


64 












59 


63 


67 


67 












63 


64 


83 


72 












64 


67 




84 












67 


















83 


















15 


15 


15 


15 


9 


45 . 


32 


31 


•9 9 9 


22 


30 


31 


48 


25 


46 


37 


32 


25 25 25 


31 


31 


54 


54 


45 




45 


37 


52 34 34 


32 


32 


58 


62 


52 




46 


58 


52 45 


46 


34 


62 








48 


60 


46 


48 


37 










60 




52 


54 


48 
















60 


54 
















62 


58 
60 
62 
















30 


22 


22 


22 


34 


49 


30 


33 


49 30 


33 


33 


33 


53 




51 


51 


71 


49 


37 


53 


53 


61 




72 


72 


73 


51 


49 


61 


61 


66 




84 








51 


66 


66 


70 












53 


70 


70 


75 












61 


71 


71 


76 












66 


73 


73 


77 












70 


75 


75 


78 












71 


76 


76 


80 












72 


77 


77 


89 












73 


78 


78 














75 


80 


80 














76 


89 


84 














77 




89 














78 


















80 


















84 


















89 



















79 
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Table A -A 



Teacher Rating and Student Mastery of PRI Objectives 
Orange Level 

Student Mastery Level 



Grade 



Above 
707. 



CI 

> 



u 

CI 



o 



04 



c 



CO 
CC 

w 
u 
o 

u 
n 

CI 

H 



507. to 
70% 



Below 
507. 





Below 


507. 






507. 


to 707. 


Above 


707. 






5 


6 


7 


8 


A 


5 6 


7 8 


A 5 6 


7 


8 


13 


13 


57 


13 


5A 




13 








13 


lA 


lA 


59 


lA 


59 




lA 








lA 


57 


57 


63 


57 


63 




15 










59 


59- 


6A 


58 


6A 














63 


63 


67 


59 


67 














6A 


6A 


83 


62 


83 














67. 


67 




63 
















83 


83 




6A 






















o / 






















K\ 
















J'* 


15 


3A 




J'4 


■1 c 
I J 


Aft Aft 


Aft S2 


A6 A6 A6 




15 


JL 


3A 


58 


JC 


DO 


LR 
H o 


S7 






A6 


A6 


S8 


52 


62 




62 












A8 


o ^ 


58 












• 










62 




















22 


22 


22 


97 

£. 


36 






22' 










33 


33 


'K'K 


AS 






33 










35 


35 


J J 


\J\J 






A9 










36 


36 




70 






53 








»♦ 


A9 


A9 




/ J 






56 










53 


53 




7 S 














56 


56 


56 


56 


76 














65 


65 


65 


65 


11 














66 


66 


66 


66 


78 














70 


70 


70 


70 


81 














73 


73 


73 


73 


82 














75 


75 


75 


75- 


85 














76 


76 


76 


76 


86 














77 


77 


77 


77 


87 














78 


78 


78 


78 


88 














81 


81 


81 


81 


89 














82 


82 


82 


82 


90 














85 


85 


85 


83 
















86 


86 


86 


86 
















87 


87 


87 


87 
















88 


88 


88 


88 
















89 


89 


89 


89 
















90 


90 


90 


90 
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Table 5-A 



Pretest to Posttest Gains by PR! Objectives 

Objective Number Pretest Score Posttest Scor 



Red Book 17 16% 30% 

57 377. 52% 

63 5A% 70% 

64 25% 34% 
67 48% 58% 
83 59% 63% 

Green Book 1 7% 17% 

14 7% 21% 

57 44% 56% 

63 31% 44% 

64 39% 45% 
67 20% 21% 
83 27% 44% 

Blue Book 13 50% 70% 

14 34% 45% 

57 31% 42% 

63 43% 50% 

64 36% 42% 
67 8% 8% 
83 30% 42% 

Orange Book 13 53% 65% 

14 44% 57% 

57 13% 16% 

59 20% 31% 

63 10% 17% 

67 13% 21% 

83 19% 23% 



81 
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Table 6-A 



Teacher Rating and Student Mastery Matrix - 
Cell Frequency and Percentage 

Student Mastery Level 



Grade 


Below 507. 


507. to 707. 


Above 707. 


Above 
707. 


116 Objectives 
177. 


27 Objectives 
47. 


20 Objectives 
3% • 


507. to 
707. 


105 Objectives 
167. • 


60 Objectives 
97. 


64 Objectives 
107. 


Below 
507. 


204 Objectives 
317. 


37 Objectives 
5% 


31 Objectives 
57. 



82 
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APPENDIX A 



I 1 



Denaviorai 
ated . 






the 



The Prcscnptiut Reading Inventory' gives a 
map of L udont m.^sler^', or non-mastei/, of 
the frlk /mg behdviorally stated objec- 
tives The level of the PRI (Red, A; Green. 
B; Blue C; or Orange, D) in which each 
objective is tosted is indicated in the 
coluHiHs to the nght of the statements. The 

OBJECTIVE 



Recognition of Sound and Symbol 

1. The student will distinguish botwoen unlike vowel sounds and 
demonstrate recof^nilion of hke \o\vel sounds by matching oral 
words with printed words, printed words with prinf- i "-t *-ds, or 
printed words with pictures: or will ide*ntjfy luv^ \ariah <^^unds of 
the same \owol and distiimmate among thf^m by choosing the 
word with the same vowel sound as a given printed word. (Vowel 
Sounds: Matching Like or Variant) 

2. The st-ident will identify the letter*^ representing u consonant 
sound i^inj^le consonants, blends and digraphs) by matching the 
letters with picture containing that sound: by recognizing *he 
letters that represent that sound in oral words; or by identif\ing 
tlio printed word which contains that oral sound. (Consonant 
Sounds: Letters) 

3. The student will den.onstrate recotjnition of like \owel sounds and 
v,ill di>ti!i{tui>h bMwfer* unhke vow«-l sounds by matching oral 
words witli printed words. (\*owei Sounds: Unlike) 



Phonic Analysis 

4. The student will einploy consonant substitution to select the 
correct- word to complete a sentenee. a hen ui\en a word with a 
single coi^sonant and ewml wokU which are idmlicoi except thai 
they begin with a consonant blend. (CoiisOi .nl Subst»lution: 

'33 



shorthand nctatiuns, giveri in parentheses 
at the end of each objective, and the num- 
bers of the objectives correspond to those 
used in che PRI report forms and in the 
suggested classroom activities in Part Six of 
this Ilandboo!:. 



ErJc 



LEVEL 



Red 
A 



X 



Green 
B 



Blue 
C 



Orange 
D 
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OBJECTIVE 



5. The student will employ conscnam subsf 'ulion in choosing from 
specified initial or final consonants to make a new word when 
given a printed word (Consonant Sub-^titution: Initial and Final) 

6. The student will emplo.' consonant substitution to complete a 
sentence by ider.til\ing 't:ie correct word ron^ among words th?t 
are identical except for the' final consonant. (Consonant 
Substitution: Final) 

7. The student will demonstrate recognition of syllables by identify- 
ing the number of syllables in oral or printed words. (Syllables: 
Number) 

8. The student will demonstrate recognition of the sounds of word 
parts in idenlifvin^ rtjyming words. (Kh>ming Word Tarts) 

9. The studi'nt will identify the silent letters within words to show 
r'^cognition of silent letters. (Silent Letters) 

10. The student will identify silent vowels within words to show 
recognition of silent vowels. (Silent Vowels) 

11. The student will identify variant vowel sounds by indicating the 
words that contain the same y sound. (Variant Vowel Sounds: y) 

12. The student will identify \anant vowel sounds by indicating the 
words that contain the virne pcontrolled vowel sound. (Variant 
Vowel Sounds: r-controlled) 

13. The student will discriminate between variant vowel sounds -ea, 
oo, au, aw, ck:. oxv. oi, oy - in identifyinsi a word that ha-> the same 
sound"' as u'le underVined diuraph or diphthong in another word. 
(Variant Vowil Sounds: Digraph, Diphthong) 

14. The student will .demonstrate recwgnition of the variant phonetic 
sounds of word parts by identinm^j words with the sa:no vowel 
sound - aw. rr. ur. eaf. ow. ew, mi, ir,. oui^h. tion (^hun)- or 
words with the sanie "souTi'd as the part. (Phonetic I'arts: Variant 
Sounds) 

15. The student will blend phonetic parts to build new words, by join- 
ing together the unr^-rlined parts of two words. (Phonetic 
Parts: I5lendtng) 



Structural Analysis 

IG. The student will make use of inflec'.ed word forms in choosing 
dcsi^naltd forms of uord^ (singular or plural),, or in matching 
singular or plur;J words with pictures. (InfUcted Words: 
Singular Plural) 

17. The siudent will make use of affixes and inflected word forms in 
employing m sentences wo'-ds to which endingv (ed, s, imij) ha\e 
been addul.or ;n idrnti(\ingan affix that makes «.en <• when aJd<"j 
to a woid m a phrase orserlencf. (Inlli'C.ed Uord. |l::ndin;;>| and 
Afri:ve>) 



Red 
A 



LEVEL 

Green | Blue 
B C 



Orange 
D 



X 
X 



84 



ERLC 



OBJECTIVE 



18. The student wiM identif\ a correct possessive form, as used in a 
phrase, from amon^ the given singular, plural, singular possessive, 
and plural possessive forms of the same word. (Possessives) 

19. The student wil! demonstrate recoj^nition of the positive, compara- 
tive, and superlative forms of adjectives in selecting the correct 
form (all pro\ided) of the same Adjective. (Adjectives: Positive, 
Comparative, Superlative) 

20. The student will identify the meaning of prepositions and preposi- 
tional phrases in choosing phrases to complete sentences pr in 
matching sentences with pictures. (Prepositions and Prepositional 
Phrase^) 

21. The student will make use of pronouns by choosing the correct 
pronoun to complete a sentence, or by substituting the correct 
pronoun for a noun in a sentence. (Pronouns) 

22. The student will make use of pronouns by identifying the referent 
of a certain pronoun or by identifying a sentence containing 
incorrect pronoun usage. (l*ronouns: Referent) 

23. The student will make use of contractions and contracted posses- 
sives in selecting contractions for word pairs, matching contrac- 
tions with thcm,> or in supplying the contracted form of a given 
verb phrase. (Contractions: Word Pairs or Verb Phrases) 

24. The student will demonstrate recognition of compounds by identi- 
fying compound words. (Compounds: Recognition) 

25. The student will identify words that are compounds or will select a 
v/ord tr complete a compound. (Compounds: Forming) 

26. The student will employ the mechanic of word structure involving 
endings that require spellmg changes by identifying the root or 
base word,« or by Kk»ntif>ing the word with the ending correctly 
added. (Word Structure: kndings. Spelling Changes) 

27. The student will demonstrate tense usage in selecting the correct 
- verb to com?>lote a sentence in a gi\en tonse (e.g.. What is happen- 
ing now? Vihal has already happened?). (Verb Tense) 

28. When given the forms of an irregular verb, the student will demon- 
strate subject-verb agreement in selecting the correct form of the 
verb to complete a certain ^^entence. (Subject- Verb Agreement: 
Irregular Vc rb) 

29. The student will build sentences in combining subjects and 
predicates. (Sentence Buildifig: Subject -Predicate) 

30. The student will build sentences in selecung the appropriate phrase 
to complt'te an incomplete sentence. (Sentence Huilding: Phrase 
S( lection) 

31. The suidpnt \\ demonstrate reco;^Mition of the kind wf informa- 
tion i,t <;ent«'nre t^.irts by indicating v. hcther certain phrases in 
sentences trjj v.^iht), !lL^jy» .'^li'AUiii^fJ' or v.hv. (Phrase 
Inform it ion) 



LEVEL 



X 



Green 


Blue 


B 


C 


X 




X 




X 






X 


X 






X 


X 




X 






X 




X 



Orange 
D 



ERIC 



85 
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OBJECTIVE 



32. The student will demonstrate recogniiion of affixes and endings by 
identifying prefixes and suffixes in an affixed or suffixed word. 
(Affixes: Idenlifsing Prefixes, Suffixes) 

33. The student will use affixes to build words by adding the correct 
affix to a word so that it wsll complete a sentence or phrase. 
(Affixes: Building Words) 

34. The student will identify the relationship of roots and affixes by 
selecting correct definitions for certain affixed words. (Defining 
Affixed^Vords) 

35. The student \m1I select the definition of the affix in an affixed 
word. (Defining Aftixes) 

36. The student will employ punctuation in identifying correct usage 
of conirtias in general punctuation, or in using commas to set off an 
adjectival phrase, phrases in a series, or words in a series. 
(Punctuation: Commas) 

37. The student will employ punctuation in selecting a sentence that 
requires an exclamation point. (Punctuation: Exclamation Point) 



Translation 

38. The student will match like or unlike entities by pairing words with 
their definitions. (Like or Unlike Entities: Word Definitions) 

39. The student will match V^li- or unlike entities by pairing words with 
their synon>!ns. (Like 01 Unltke Kntitie>: Synonyms) 

40. The student will match like or unlike entities by pairing words with 
their antonyms. (Like or Unlike Entities: Antonyms) 

41. The student will match like or unlike entities by pairing both 
negijhve and positive sentences with pictures. (Like or Unlike 
Entities: I ositive and Negative Sentences) 

42. The stJdent will demon<;tmte ability to use context to complete 
scnimjes bv chooMng .the onlv appropriate word i.om among 
several unrelated in meaning. (Use of Context: Sentence-Comple- 
tion*/ 

43. The student will make use of context in cnoosmg ihe appropriate 
homonym from a pair to complete an incomplete sentence. 
(Homon>ms in Context) 

4*1. The student will demonstrate recognition of sentence sense by 
matching questions and printrd answers or by identuying nonsen'^c 
sentences when presented with tli<-in. (Sentence Sense) 

45. The studrnt will make use of context to select from words related 
in mc.inin^', the word that will <om[)lete a sentence appioprialely. 
(Mtaning of Kelated Words in Content) 

46. 'Ihe student will nial^e use of (ontext to select from among 
possible worris \\\v inaA M»".«bte or precise word to complete a 



LEVEL 



Red 
A 



sentence. (Mo I Pr« cise Word m Context) 



8G 



Green 
B 



Blue 
C 



Orange 
D 



X 
X 



ERLC 
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OBJECTIVE 



47. The student will define phrases in sentence context by associating 
indicated phra>es m sentences with given definitions. (Phrase 
Definition in Context) 

48. The student will employ context to demonstrate recofjnition of 
word meaning, by idenLil'v inj; the correct definition of a word 
indicated in a sentence (Word Definition in Context) 

49. The student will define \sGrds in isolation by matching certain 
words with their definitions. (Word Definition in Isolation) 

50. The student will employ context to defiite multi-meaning words by 
comparing certain sentences containing suth words \Mth dcfmi- 
tions. o. by selecting a lenience from a pair of sentences containing 
the word to match a given definition. (Multi-meaning Words and 
Definition) 

51. The student \Mli demonstrate recognition of the relation of multi- 
meaning word-, to synon\ms by selecting from a group of words 
the synonym for a multi-meaning word used in a sentence. 
(Multi-meaning Words and Synonyms) 

52. The student will show recognition of synonyms by selecting the 
synonym for a certain word. (Synonyms: Selection) 

53. The student will show recognition of antonyms by selecting the 
antonym for a certain word. (Antonyms: Selection) 

54. The student will show recognition of h< .onyms by selecting the 
correct homonym from a pair to co. .(>U-tc a sentence, or by 
identifying the correct homonym as used in a sentence. (Homonym 
Pairs: Selection) 

55. The student will demonstrate recognition of homographs and 
heteronyms by choosing the correct homograph from two given 
phonetic transcriptions (e.g., wmd, \\ind) (Homographs: 
Selection) 

56. The student will demonstrate recognition of 7iomograpli.s and 
hetero.iyms by selecting the correct heterOiiyin for a sentence from 
two that hj\e bten divided and accented (e.g.. des' ert. de sert'). 
(Heteronyms: Selection) 



Literal Comprehension 

57. The student v. ill demonstrate recall of sequence of events in 
written material bv indicating the specific p»jrl of a stor>- in u^uch 
an event or arlmn occurred (e g., "first part** or "last part"); by 
indicahng when an event h^tppened in relation to other event'^; or 
by selecting ihv correct arrangement of a series of events. [K ent 
Sequence) 

58. The student will demonstrate recognition of setting in rcaflmg 
matter by ult ntifytp^ the ^^•ltl^g of a paragrapii. a story, or a part 
of a story; or bv ar.-^v.ering questions about the effect of the setting 
in a story, (.story Setting) 



LEVEL 



Red 
A 



Green 


Blue C 


B 


C 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 






X 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 



X 



X 
X 
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OBJECTIVE 



59. The student will demonstrate recall of story detail by selecting 
from among possible fact^) — actions, places,, names, descriptive 
words —the one that occurred m the story, or by completing 
sentences that list part of the detail. (Story Detail: Recall or 
Descriptive Words) 

60. The studi-nt will recall story details in naming the story or story 
part in which cerlam events occurred. (Story Detail. Recall by 
Parts) 

61. The student will recall story details in identifying true statements 
about the story. (Stor>' DeUil: identifying True Statements) 

Interpretive Comprehension 

62. The student will demonstrate recoj^nition of cause and effect by 
identif>ing the cause of a givi'n effect in a story, by mat',ning 
groups of causes and effects, or by identifying the effect of a given 
action. (Caube o'' Lffect) 

63. The student will demonstrate perception of inference by identify- 
ing the correct inference that can be drawn from reading material 
or by answering questions about the niatenai that require infer- 
ences to be drawn, (inference) 

61. The student will demonstrate the ability to form conclusions from 
reading material by rdenlifying or supplying the logical conch;sion 
or choosing the best of several conclusions, or by answering 
questions that require conclusions to he dniwn. (Conclusion: 
Formation) 

65. The student will identify the clues in reading material that lea i to a 
conclusion. (Conclusions: i'^actor identification) ' 

60. Th? student will draw inferences in anticipating or predicting 
future action or ovpnts ha^ed upon the content of reading malenal. 
(Predicting Future Actions) 

67. The student will demonstrate recognition of the main idea of a 
passage or story bv seleetirig the most appropriate title; by 
choosing the v. ord,. phrase, or sentence that tells the main idea; or 
by identifying the theme, moral (lesson), or best .summary state- 
ment for a given selection. (Mam idea: Summary, Title, or Theme) 

68. The student will employ character analysis in identifying or 
describing iho feelings of a character at a particular time cr 
thrOuj'hout a story, (Cii.iracter .Analysis: Feelings) 

69. The student will eniphn cl^araoter anahsrs rn indicating or describ- 
ing [hv ri;ts(>n f(;r. or )m\IiI nation of. a slory character's action. 
(Character Analysis: .Motive or Cvvuse) 

70. The student \m1I di inon- (rate the ability to di scribe and anal>/e 
character. h\ H-U'viuVyi or ideniifying charar ier names, manner of 
speech, specific rlescipdve word., or rle^cnptive sentences, or by 
ansvv(rin;j (jUf'>lions about or (hooMn;^ description, of character 
traits and altitude's. ((;h.:r«u'tcr .Analysis: lA-scripti\e Words, 'i'raits, 
or Attitudes) 

88 
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OBJECTIVE 



71. The student will demonstrate the ability to recogni/e and define 
dehcriptise words and phrases by identifying descriptive words and 
phrases from among given ones or by choosing the most 
appropriate doscnptue word for a person or tiling. (Descriptive 
Words or Phrases) 

72. The student will demonstrate perception of sensory imagery by 
choosing the most intense or appropriate imager)- for a given sense; 
by indicating the sen^e to which ceriam sensor)' injages appeal, or 
by selecting the exaiaple oi si-nsor) imager)' that answers a given 
question or completes a given sentence. (Sensor>' Imagery) • • 

73. The student .'ill reco^.jze and employ idioms and figurative 
language as elements of stvie by selecting or supplying parallel 
figures, appropriate sentence completions, or literal definitions. 
(Idioms or Figure:* of Speech ) 

74. The student will recognize the purpose of figurative language by 
defining examples, dNtinguishing between literal and figurative use 
of words, suppKing exampU-s, or identifying its purpose. 
(Figurative Expression: Defmilion) 

75. The student will demonstrate thr ability to recognize and define 
similes by locating; a simile in reading material and choosing its 
meaning or identifying iLs nferent; by choosing the sentence 
C0i:*aining a simile, by <hooMnf» a simile to define a phrase; or by 
identil).ig a simile. (J^imile) 

76. The stuHent will demons rate the ability to recognize and define 
metaphors by ^eh iimg l.^e defihitum of a ineUiphor; by complet- 
ing a certain sentence wilh a metaphor; or by identifying a 
metaphor. (.Metap!.orJ 

77. The student will sliow perception of mood by identifying the story 
elements that set the mood: by identifying in a story the point at 
whirl) there is a mood change: or by choos»ng the mood that 
describes a story or a part of the stor\'. (Mood) 

78. The student will dmionstrate rtcognition of the period or time 
span of reading material by using whatever facts or clues are vwou 
to de'ermine the pi nod or time sp.»n of the material, part of the 
material, or a specified event. (Time Span and Period) 



Critical Comprehension 

79. When givi'ii a problem, ihe student will demonstrate the ability to 
maKe judgment by selecting the b( st solution from tho^e given. 
(Problem: Solution) 

80. The siMdent will <!"monstrate reco^'nitiop of the lilerarv form of 
the fable bv i(l' :.tii>in'4. de^(•rlblllg, or quaking u^e '.n it. (Lilrr.try 
Forms: l-'ah!<'| 

81. The ^t^Kient v. ill (l-?.';i);i>trate reto^iiiition of the lileinry form »'f 
the satire b\ id' r:^ iMr \ or d^'-cnhirr; it, identifying Ihe techniques 
in\ol\ed arid tii-;'' tlhci. or by dilferentiating it from similar 
forms iUteiarv {(jn-j/ ,Sanrc) 



LEVEL 



Red 
A 



89 



X 



Green 
B 



Blue 
C 


Orange 


X 




X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 






X 
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OBJECTIVE 



82. The student will demonstrate recognition of the literary form of 
the myth by identifving or describing it, matching it \/ith a literal 
explanation or the events rt explains, differentiating between mvth 
and reality, or differentiating it from similar forms. (Literary 
Forms: Myth) 

83. The student will distinguish betw.een fantasy and reality by identi- 
fying real and make-believe sentences in a group of sentences, or by 
identifying real and make-believe elements in a given story. 
(Reality and Fantasy) 

84. The student will distinguish between fantasy and reality in written 
material by identifying elements In a story that could or could not 
be true. (Reality and Fantasy: Possibility) 

85. The student will distinguish between fact and opinion by identify- 
ing or defining elemonu in reading material that are fact or 
opinion, (Fact and Opinion) 

86. The student will demonstrate recotjnition of propaganda tech- 
niques by idf^nlifying an author's attempt to sway the reader to a 
particular point of view, (Author 1'echnique: Persuasion) 

87. The student will demonstrate recognition of techniques Used to 
create effects with irony or fanciful language by identifying or 
defining the technique, or it:> purposes and uses' (Author Tech- 
nique: Jrony, Fanciful Uinguage) 

88. The student will demonstrate recognition of techniques used to 
create effect by idviU:f\ing altered syntax or by choojng a 
response to a question about altered syntax. (Author Tech- 
nique: ' Altered S> ntax) 

89. The student will demonstrate recognition of author purpose by 
identifying the purpo-e of a given selection (e.g., to entertain, to 
inform)., or by identifying the technicjues used by the author to 
attain his purpose. (Author I'urpose) 

90. The student will di-nu^nstrate recognition of symbolism by identi- 
fying symbols; by '.electing the meaning of given .symbols; of by 
selecting the best symbol for ? certain concept, t' etc. 
(Symbolism) 



LEVEL 
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X 
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B 



X 



Blue 
C 



Orange 
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Pun IIA 
Instructional 
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Nanie of iii.striK tionnl «»cli\iU t'\aluu!cd jp, this, report — 

Rending 

VWiHM \{l VOVxl 01 1 I iM. I W 111 I I I l\sli:U IIONM. \LI1\ 11^ - (.onHnu<<l 
9. To whnt decree were ♦ lo obieetives of this activit\ rojched? 



10. Bast'd on tlic evidonce prc.-.cnted on Pj^'.^* 2 and in item 8, what conclusions may be drawn regarding siudent 
progress and the surce*^s of this activity'' 



11. Malv^ r*?c(>:rricndation of rhanr.es needed for this ac^'vUy, 



12. n«.-j;cribo a:n unujue or irui^vative features of this .ictivity. 
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READING If'PROVEMniT UAflS 



SUMMARY 



The ReadincT Improvement Team Progi^am (referred to hereafter as RIT) has completed 
its third year of operation. The prograui is directed at elementary students 
with serious reading problems who have scored below their grade level on the 
Gates-MacGinitie and Iowa Tests of Basic Skills (ITBS) in conformity with Title I 
guidelines. A team usually is composed of the principal ^ reading assistant f 
remedial residing teacher, an aicl-e, and 10 classroom teachers. These team members 
combine their knowledge and skills to diagnose the strengths and weaknesses of 
the student's reading and to proscribe learning experiences which build upon 
'Strengths and eliminate weaknesses. 

During the 1973-74 school year there was a total- of 98 Reading Improvement Teams 
serving in 77 schools. These teams include: 98 reading assistants , 98 aides, - 
61 remedial reading teachers (includes Board paid and Title I paid), and 126 
Career Opix?rtunity aides, serving approximately 10,613 students in grades one 
through eight. 

The program has three basic objectives: (1) To improve the reading comprehension 
skills of the students by an average gain of 10 months in 10 months as measured 
by standardized tests; (2) To help classroom teachers improve their remedial 
reading techniques; and (3) To improve the student's attitude toward reading 
in general . 

Each RIT set its own specific objccvives based on the three broad program ob- 
jectives stated above. Gates-MacGinitie Standardized Test results show primary 
RIT students with measurable achievement data m.ade an average gain of 7.1 months 
for the 10 m.onth school year. The ITBS Test results of RIT students in grades 
4-8 indicate that they made an average gain of 8.8 months, A control group of 
students in grades 4 through 8, who were from the same classrooms in the same 
schools as the RIT students but who were not served by the RIT program, showed 
an average gain of 5.7 m.onths. The RITs showed a substantial 3.1 months net 
gain over the control group; however, achievem.ent gains were down in comparison 
to its second of operation. (Gains for all students city-wide indicated a 

decline from li 73 J For instance, RIT students (grades 4-8) showed an aver- 
age gain of 9.8 months for 1972-73 as compared with S.8 months gain for the 
1973-74 school year. At the prnvary level (2nd and 3rd grade) RIT students in 

1972- 73 made an average gain of 8.9 months for the 10 m.onth school year in the 
spring- tcspring testing program as compared with 7.2 months gain for the 

1973- 74 school year, representing a loss of 1.7 months achievement gains from 
the second year's operation . 

In order to help classroom teachers improve their remedial reading techniques, 
Reading Assistants provided inservice training for their team members. This 
inservice ranged from fonnal total group m.eetings to inform.al individual contact. 

In regard to the third objective, no attempt was made to gather data on the 
specific means and/or m.cthods used by RITs to improve students' attitude toward 
reading. A pre-post rceiding attitude survey indicated tnat RIT upper grade 
students inprcved their attitude toward readir.g while primary and rdddle grade 
students did not. A pre-post suivey of RIT students' solf-concept indicates 
that RITs, in general, did not improve the self-concept of primary RITs, 
although they did im.prove the sel r-concept of middle and upper grade RITs. 

9^- ii-i • 38 
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In general, rccoimcndutions for HIT include cncouragtmcnt of more active 
leadership and participation by the principal and the curriculum specialist 
'71 the operation of Reading Improvement Teams; curriculum specialists provide 
greater supervision and/or monitoring of RIT program in order to give the 
necessary help and assistance requested by F^ITs. It is also recommended that 
more Reading Improvement Team insurvice meetings focus on indiviiuali zing in- 
struction » RITs inservice training should include an emphasis on ways and means 
of building positive self-concepts and positive attitudes toward reading* 



PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 

Purpose . The RIT is a Title I program whose aim is to improve reading skills of 
identified students v:ho are experiencing difficulty in that area so that they 
have a better opportunity to succeed in their school work. It focuses the 
knowledge and skills of a team of reading specialists directly on the individual 
needs of elementary students with serious reading problems v/ho are below their 
grade level. In additionr as a complimentary measure, the classroom teachers of 
these RIT students also are provided assistance In improving *'heir own remedial 
reading teaching techniques to help the students. This was the third year of 
operation for the program, and it expanded from a total of 95 elementary teams 
in 71 schools and branches in 1972-73 to 98 teams servicing 77 elementary schools 
and branches in 1973-74, Twenty-three of these schools had two reading teams 
assigned to their building, a total of 23 Hoffuian Readina laboratories operated 
in 20 of the 77 elementary schools. 

Structure . The original structure of the reading team remained intact. It was 
composed of the principal , a reading assistant ^ a remedial reading teacher^ a 
reading aide, and those classroom teachers whose students received this special 
reading assistance. The usual number of classroom teachers was 10 per team. 
In some schools Career Opportunity Program (COP) aides and volunteers had been 
made available; they also were included as part of the team^ In addition, each 
school regularly received the services of a Board paid social worker and nurse^ 

In regard to specific operational responsibility , the principal served as leader 
and determined with his staff the placement and scope of the RIT in his school. 
The reading assistant had both coordinating and teaching responsibilities. As a 
coordinator he was responsible for the team's schedules and activities for 
providing on-site inservice training for reading aides and classroom teachers on 
the team. His teaching responsibility this year was to provide remedial reading 
instruction to approxim.ately 80 students. This number accounted for a total 
reduction of 40 students from the previous year. He met with students in groups 
' of 10 which is the approximate number of students from each class he served* 
Altogether there was* a total of 98 reading assistants * 

The Remedial Reading teacher was responsible for the instruction of the 50 
students served by the team v/ho had the most serious reading problems. He 
worked with the students individually , meeting v/ith them singly or in sm.all 
groups of 3 to 6 students. There was a total of 61 remedial reading teachers, 
15 of which were paid by the Board of Education . 

The classroom teachers on the team were those who had students in their class- 
rooms servad by the reading assistant. Classroom teachers continued to provide 
the basic reading instruction but were expected to reinforce and build upon the 
work done by the reading assistant and remedial reading teacher^ Eligible class- 
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loom tc<i<'!if*rfi al<;o received help from the reading assistant in broadening and 
improvin^j their skill<r in teaclii.ig reading. There v/cre approximately 990 
cJassrocm teachers involved this y^ar in the niT progrcan. 

The reading aide work<^d under thu direction of the reading assist, nt and helped 
with tot^ting, record keeping f prej aration of materials and tutoring students^ 
There w^re 98 reading aides. Th<. Career Opportunity Program (COP) aides worked 
under the direction of identified HIT classroom teachcis in improving reading 
skills of eligible identified pupils. These aides worked with one teacher at a 
time on a rotating ha<^is that was agreed upon by the principal and COP Instruc- 
tional Cocrdinator. These COP aides numbered 126 and served 39 schools. 

Title I Curriculum Specialists in each district ^ working closely with the 
District Superintendent , the Principals and the Supervisor of Title I Projects f 
wore directly responsible for the effective operation of the program in their 
district scleols. Systcmwide coordination was provided by the Supervisor of 
Title I Projects. 

Students served by the FIT were identified according to Title I state guide- 
lines. In order to qualify for identification a student must live in a Title T 
school attendance area, have at least a normal IQ , and m.eet the Title I edu< a- 
tional deprivation level which is defined as at least two months below the norm 
in grade 1, fcur months in grace 2, six months in grade 3, and so on. Approxi- 
mately 12,200 studenzs were served by the RIT program during the 1973-74 school 
year . 

Implementatio n^. As indicated in its title., this program continued to utilize 
the "team" approach as its plan of operation. The reading assistant ana remedial 
reading teacher administered diagnostic reading tests to all pupils who were 
identified. To facilitc.te student identification this year as last year, the 
RlTs continued the spring- to- spring testing program throughout the entire RIT 
program. In the spring of 1973 all primary students in RIT were administered 
the Gatos-jlacGlnitie Standardized Reading Test. In the spring of 1974, all 
second and third grade RIT students with a May, 1973 Gates Reading Comprehension 
f^cora had to take loth the Gates and the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills - Primary 
Battery, Basic Edition. This was the last year for testing with the Gates- 
MacGinitie. In the future the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills (ITBS) will be used 
for grades one through eight. In addition to providing a means of determining 
student eligibility for inclusion in Title I programs, the initiation of the use 
of ITDS sprinrj'to-.^.pring testing schedule in grades 1-8 will hopefully establish 
a uniform testing program to measure student achievement throughout the entire 
RIT program. 

The Division of Evaluation made available, upon request, student achievement 
data to facilitate the checking of eligibility requirements . After the identi- 
fied student's leading difficulty was diagnosed, a specific prescription was 
drawn u[> for the individual student. Each team had the flexibility to organize 
its pic^iram eind accommodate the needs of the students in their particular school 
situati on . 

In actual implementation, reading assistants worked with students in their class- 
room or son^HJncs with thom in the school's reading center, if such was available, 
The remedial receding teachers usually met with their students in the school's 
reading center or wherever they could find a' place to work alone, such as in the 
corridor. 
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Each team set up its own tiir.c schedule* However, reading assistants and remedial 
rticiding teacl-ivus ware encouraged to provide at least 2h hours of weekly instruc- 
tion per student for at least 30 weeks* According to available achievement data 
fron: the pnvious 1972-73 school year, this ar.ount of tine appeared to produce 
the best gain* The tirr.e schedules of approximately 75% of the RITs indicated that 
they were able to implement this suggestion* 

Each team selc:ctcd its oun instructional materials according to the individual 
needs of the students it served* Generally many of the same materials were used 
by all of the teams. These included reading labs and kits, workbooks, a variety 
of cowmercially available games, controlled readers, cassettes and listening 
centers. This year a total of 23 Hoffman Reading Laboratories operated in 20 RIT 
locations compared to 1 during 1972-73* 

A variety of inservice for RIT members was provided throughout the year^ The 
Insczvice Center arranged for and proviu^d inservice sessions for RITs ranging 
in size from city- ide groups to individual team members. There also had been 
inservice meetings conducted by Title I curriculum specialists* At these sessions 
RIT n.L'iubers had the opportunity to explore new reading materials , learn how to 
create their own materials , including gam.es and puzzles, and view new instruc- 
tional techniques * 

The tloffr.an System * The Hoffman Language Arts Reading System is an innovative, 
individualized component of the Reading Improvem.ent Team Program* The overall 
focus of the Hoffman System is directed at eligible Title I elementary students 
with serious reading problcm.s who are below their grade level* The general 
purf.ose of the Hoffman Language Arts Reading System and the specific reading 
objectives are identical with those of the total Reading Improvement Team Program. 

The Hoffman Language Arts Reading System consists of special equipment designed 
for flexibility of use* The system can be used by individual students, groups, 
or an entire class* The system's hardware consists of the Hoffman Viewer which 
is a self-contained, solid state, portable audiovisual unit presenting a syn- 
chronous film, slide and record instructional program. Students can listen 
privately , without disturbing others, using comfortable air-cushioned headsets. 
Up to six students can use a single Hoffman Viewc^ at the same time by using a 
Jack Box for headsets* This six-way outlet has individual volume controls. 

A Listening Center consi<^ts of six headsets and a Jack Box* A speaker is avail- 
able for large group use of the Hoffman Viewer. The Hoffm^an Language Arts 
Reading System provides individualized instruction in reading and language arts 
for levels kindergarten through six* The Hoffman System is divided into audio- 
visual study units, which begin with a motivational story. Audiovisual skill 
instruction follows* Students respond on answer sheets and receive iinmediate 
feedback for reinforcement* Extended learning activities and supplemental 
reading materials reinforce the newly developed reading and language arts sJ^ills* 
A Reference Guide or Teacher's Manual is available for each level of the Hoffman 
System. It docum.ents the content of the particular program and offers suggestions 
for teacher-directed acitivities related to the audiovisual instruction* 

The following phases summ.arize the Hoffm.an System: 

Phase I: Students develop skills, concepts, and oral vocabulary 

through programmed instruction delivered through the 
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dudiovisual Hoffmn Viewer. Students work <it individual- 
ized learning stations as per Reading Assistant pre- 
scription . 



Phase II: After the student coirpletes the audiovisual programmed 

instruction phase, he independently applies his newly 
learned skills through silent reading of a book or books 
w}iich contain sections used specifically to reinforce 
the skills acquired during Phase I. 

Phase III: A Mastery Test designed for each lesson, each unit of 
ten lessons or each level of lessons may then be ad- 
ministered. These ir:.y be adndnistered by the para- 
professional. Tests are directed and keyed to the 
teacher* s manual. 

Phase IV: The Reading Assistant will conduct oral and written 

forms of diagnosis , provide individual direct instruction 
as necessary , and prescribe for extended reinforcement 
or enrichment. 



EV ALU ACTION 

Process . Each individual RIT was requested to set its own specific objective 
for the current year. The three broad program objectives outlined above pro- 
vided the basis for these specific objectives. Most of the teams spelled these 
out in terms of achievement gain as determined by standardized reading test 
results. Copies of tliese objectives were collected and reviewed, 

RIT locations in all districts were visited by the Evaluator to provide an 
on-site e^ssessment of the RIT program, operation, RIT staff concerns, sugges- 
tions, and general information were collected. Finally, standardized achievement 
data (Cates-MacGinitie and ITBS) WL*re collected on spring- to- spring 1973-74 
pre-post-tcsts to determine gain for the school year. 

Evaluation Questio ns, In order to determine the effectiveness of the RIT program 
the following questions formed the basis for the evaluation. 

1, Have students' reading skills improved adequately? 

2, How did RIT students* reading gain scores compare 
with non-RIT students? 

3, How did RIT students* reading gain scores compare 
with Rooms of Fifteen students'? 

4, How did RIT students* reading gain scores compare 
with city-wide students * ? 

5, Did the students taught by rer.edial reading teachers 
gain more than those students taught by reading 
assj stants? 
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Did the students taurfht by rcadi^.q assistants 
gain more than those students taught by Hoffman 
Laboratory reading assistants? 



7. Did the students taught by remedial reading 
teachers gain more than those students taught by 
Hoffman Laboratory reading assistants? 

8. How did Hoffman students in Part A schools compare 
with non-Hoffman, non-RIT students in Part A schools?' 

9. How did Hoffman students in Part C schools compare 
with non-Hoffman, non-RIT students in Part C schools? 

10. Have students' self-concept improved adequately? 

11. Have students* attitude toward reading improved 
adequately? 

12. Do members of the RITs work well together? 

13. To what extent do curriculum specialists contribute 
positively to team effectiveness? 



Evalvation Data Sources . The following sources provided the data necessary for 
answering the evaluation questions which formed the basis for this evaluation. 



1. On-site visits by the Evaluator to provide an 
overall assessment of the RIf program operation. 

2. Pre*- and post-tests standardized achievement data 
to determine gain for the year. 

3. Evaluation staff developed questionnaires , surveys 
and interviev/s to assess students' attitudes toward 
reading and students' self-concept improvement. 

4. Reading Improvement Team questionnaire to assess 
team compatibility . 

5. Curriculum Specialists ' interviews . 



Standardized Test Results . Although each RIT set its o\m objectives, available 
time did not permit specific evaluation of each team's results. As mentioned 
previously most of these individual objectives focused on sUmdardized achieve- 
ment gain and the amount of expected gain expressed most frequently was 10 months 
gain for the regular 10 month school year. At least one month of gain for each 
month spent in i>c}:ool was expected by iiiost teams. A summ^ary of RIT achievem.ont 
for 1973-74 is provided in Table 1, Figure 1 pxesents this information graphically. 

^ Part A Schools - Title I eligible schools with the lowest concentraLion 
of i/overty as datorininod by ESEA Tit J a I criteria - ADC. 

2 

Part C Schools - Title I eligible schools with the hiQhest concentration 
of poverty as determdned by ESEA Title I criteria - ADC. 
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TABLE 1 



READING COy.PPJ'HLNSTON SCORES 
READING niPROVaXUT TEM STUDENTS 
G.E. PRE- AND POST-TEST MEANS AND MONTHS OF GAIN 
GATES'MacGINITIL (2-3) IOWA TESTS OF BASIC SKILLS (4-8) 

SPRING, 1973 - SPRING, 1974 





(Students 


Present for Both Pre- 


and Post-Tests) 




Ci'cidcs 


N 


G.E. 

Pretest Mesn 


G.E. 

Post-Test Mean 


Months of Gain 
in 10 Months 


2 


1,347 


1,6 


2.3 


7.1 


3 


989 


2.0 


2.7 


7.2 


4 


• 1,126 


2.6 


3.4 


8.7 


5 


1,201 


3.5 


4.2 


7.0 


6 


1,226 


4.2 


5.1 


9.4 


7 


1,025 


4.9 


5.9 


9.8 


8 


961 


5.4 


6.3 


9.0 



First grade PIT students (N=l,132) were not included in the suirjuary since it was 
impossible to indicate a gain in terms of a regular 10 month school year. The 
Gates-MacCinitic is not administered until the end of the first semester of the 
first year. The total average gain for the 2,336 second and thord grade students 
who Ware adminlstcreJ the Gates-MacGinitie Reading Test was 7.2 months gain for 
the 10 ronth school year. This average gain fell 1.7 months below last yearns 
average gain of 8.9 months and 2.8 r.onths short of the overall expected gain of 
10 months. 

Freijuency distributions of pre- and post-reading scores for second ^nd third 
grade students fiom Gates-racGinitie Tests gives an iirxiediate picture of the 
distr:bution of reading scores among the second and third grade RIT students. 
(See Tables 2 a 3.) On the pretest, 19% of the second grade students ranked 
above the 30th percentile, and 50% scored above 1.50. For second grade students 
on the ix^st-tcst, 53% ranked above the 37th percentile, and 50% scored above 2.20. 
(See T<ibJe ?..) The post-test mean for the 1,347 second grcide students indicates 
a gain of 7.1 r..onths. (For a complete swunary of distribution of gains for 
grade 2, see Appendix A.) On the pretest, 51% of the third graders ranked above 
the l€th percentile and 50% scored above 1.90. For third grade students on the 
post-test, 69% ranked above the ?.lst pcrcencile, and 50% scored above 2.60. 
(See Table 3.) Ihe post-cest mean for 989 thiid graders was 2.70, indicating a 
mean pre-post gain of 7.2. (For a complete sum.mary of distribution of gains for 
grade 3, see Appendix B.) 
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Vip,ure 1 



RKADiNG Tr:»}iovi:yj:N'T TEiV\ STUDi::rrs 

HONTliS CAIN IN 10 MP^nns 0\ RKADT:;G COM'^RUIIINMON SKfU.S 

GATi s-i!.tcCir;iTii: (2-3^ io;:a tests of r\sic skills (4-8) 

Spriur,* 1973 - Sprir.^;. J97A 
(Students J^rosent for Roth Pre- and Post-TejjLs) 



CAIN'S IN 
10 KiONlHS 




K:»1025 



GRiVDE 2 



GRADE 3 



CRADK 4 



GRADE 5 



GR^VDE 6 



GRADE 7 



GRADE 
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TABLE 2 



PPJi^lARY READING lMPROVEy:L\VT TEAMS 
rRKQUrKOL' DISTRIBUTION^ OF PRE- AND POST-READING SCORES 
GATES-McicGINITIE TEST 
1973-1974 



PRETEST 


POST-TEST 


Gvci cIq 
Equivalent 

In 'tOTV3 1 


El" op U £? 


Cumulative 

nc'U Eff^curTlcu 


Porconti 1 c 


Fvequencii 


Cumulative 
Frequency 


Percent!] a 


7.2 - 7.6 


n 


1 147 

U. ^ri / 


99 


1 


1347 


99 




n 
1/ 


1347 


99 


0 


1346 


99 




n 


1347 


99 


0 


1346 


99 


c, 1 ^ 1 


n 


1347 


99 


0 


1346 


99 




n 
1/ 




99 


0 


1346 


99 




n 


7 '?«^7 


99 


7 


1339 


99 


A 0 A fi 


0 


a. J •* / 


99 


25 


1314 


99 


3.7 - 4.2 


0 


1347 


99 


57 


1257 


95 


J. 2 - 3.6 


3 


1344 


99 


71 


1186 


90 


2.7 - 3.1 


11 


1333 


99 


157 


1029 


83 


2.2 - 2.6 


62 


1271 


97 


393 


636 


59 


1.7 - 2.2 


174 


1097 


89 


326 


310 


37 


1.2 - 2.6 


1086 


11 


30 


308 


2 


8 


.7 - 1.1 


11 


0 


1 


2 


0 


1 



Grade 2 
N = 1347 



Protest Mean 1.57 Post-Test Mean 2.29 

Protest Median 1.50 Post-Test Median 2,20 

Pretest Variance .08 Post-Test Variance .56 
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TABLE 3 



PRIMim READINCr IMPROVEMEKT TEMIS 
FRCQUE>:CY DISTRIFUTION OF PRE- AND POST-READING SCORES 
GATES-McicGINITIE TEST 
1973''1974 



PRETEST 


POST-TEST 


Grade 

Equivalent 

Interval 


Frequency 


Cumulative 
Frequency 


Percentile 


Frequency 


Cumulative 
Frequency 


Percentile 


5.8 - 


6.2 


0 


989 


99 


1 


989 


99 


5.3 - 


5.7 


0 


969 


99 


2 


988 


99 


4.8 - 


5.2 


0 


989 


99 


9 


986 


99 


4.3 - 


4.7 


1 


989 


99 


32 


977 


97 


3.8 - 


4.2 


1 


988 


99 


38 


945 


94 


3.3 - 


3.7 


16 


987 


99 


128 


907 


S6 


2.8 " 


3.2 


34 


971 


97 


231 


779 


67 


2.3 - 


2.7 


250 


937 


85 


238 


548 


43 


1.8 " 


2.2 


299 


687 


54 


210 


310 


21 


1.3 - 


1.7 


359 


388 


18 


100 ' 


100 


4 


.8 - 


1.2 


29 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 



Grade 3 
N = 989 



Protest l-'.ean 1.^8 Post-Test Mean 2.70 

Pretest Median 1.90 Post-Test Median 2.60 

Pretest Variance .25 Post-Tost Variance -59 
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In grades 4 throu^li 8 the students were iidniniste^rcd the Iowa Tests of Basic 
Skills (ITBS). The total avor^ge gain for 5,539 RIT students (Grades 4-8) was 
8*9 ncnths. A cci.trol group uonipot:ed of students from the sama classrooms as 
those of the RIT students, but v:ho had not been in the RIT program, shov/ed an 
average gain of 5.7 Lionths* The total number of students in the control groups 
was 11,130. RIT showed a sul\rtantJal 3.2 months net gain over the control group 
for the 10 month school year, tut 8.9 ronths fell short of the overall expected 
gain of 10 months. 

A suirrary of the comparisons between RIT students and their control group is 
shown .in Table 4. Figure 2 present*^y this information graphically . 



TABLE 4 
IOWA TESTS OF BASIC SKILLS 

READING ccyiPRi:vrA:siou pre- ^^nd post-test means 

FOR CITY-WIDE RIT STUDENTS AND RIT CONTROL GROUP 

SPRING, 1973 - SPUING, 1974 

(Students Present for Both Pre- and Post-Tests) 

All RIT Control All RIT Control RIT Control 

Grade Pre test Pretest Post-Test Post-Test Gains Gains 

4 2.56 3.45 3.43 3.91 8.7 4.6 

5 3.47 4.23 4.17 4.70 7.0 4.7 

6 4.18 5.08 5.12 5.76 9.4 6.8 

7 4.87 6.05 5.85 • 6.77 9.8 7.2 

8 5.39 6.80 6.29 7.33 9.0 5.3 



TOTAL NUHBER OF STUDENTS 



Grade RIT Control 

4 1126 1741 

5 1201 2171 

6 1226 2146 

7 1025 2234 

8 961 2838 
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Figure 2 



MONTHS GAIN IN 10 KONHis ON uKADiNG co^^^'ni:!^:^^s lorJ scokhs 

KIT STU1)i:NTS COMPAKi:!) IJITH KIT CONIKOL CUOUl^ 
Spring f 1973 - Spring, 1974 

(Students Present for Both Pre- and Post-Tests) 



12 



11 



10 • 



8 - 




7 — 
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GRADE 6 
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GRADE 8 



Reading Improver unL Team gjins (Grades 4-6) was compared on the ITBS Reading 
Comprehension subtest with the Rooms of Fifteen (R/15) Title I program. In 
gradi, 4 RIT sho^^:cd an average gain of 8.7 months compared to 7.5 months gain 
for Rooms of Fifteen; in grade 5 RIT with a 7.0 average gain fell slightly below 
the 7.8 months gain made by R/15; in grade 6 RIT showed a 9.4 months average gain, 
slightly below the national norm of 10 months gaiti in 10 months as compared to 
an average gain of 10.5 months for R/15 which is slightly above the national norm. 
The total average gain for 3,553 RIT students (Grades 4-6) was 8,4 months. Total 
average gain for 340 R/15 students (Grades 4-6) was 8.6 months, indicating very 
little or no difference betv:een the two programs in the area of reading^ Table 5 
summarizes the comparison of RIT students with R/15 students (Grades 4-6). 
Figure 3 is a graphic representation of this information. 



TABLE 5 



IOWA TESTS OF BASIC SKILLS 
READING COMPREHENSION PRE- AND POST-TES"^ ^'EANS 
FOR CITY-WIDE RIT STUDENTS AND ROOMS OF FIFTEL.. STUDENTS 







SPRING, 


1973 - SPRING, 


1974 








(Students Present 


for Both Pre- 


and Post-Tests) 




Grr 


All RIT 
Pretest 


All R/15 
Pretest 


All RIT 
Post- Test 


All R/ir^ 

Post-Test 


RIT 
Gains 


R/15 
Gains 


4 


2.56 


2.76 


3.43 


3.51 


8.7 


7.5 


5 


3.47 


3.32 


4.17 


4.10 


7.0 


7.8 


6 


4.18 


4.25 


5.12 


5.30 


9.4 


10.5 



TOTAL NUMBER OF STUDENTS 

Grade RIT R/15 

4 ' 1126 145 

5 1201 129 

6 1226 66 



In grades 4 through 8, RIT students and all students city-wide were compared on 
the ITBS Reading Comprehension subtest. The total average gain for 5,539 RIT 
students was 8.9 months. The city-wide group (grades 4-8) which was composed 
of all students (total N=22,€2y) except RIT showed an average gain of 0.6 months * 
The RIT achieved a substantial 2,1 months gain over the city-wide group for the 
10 m.onth .school yc-ui . As sliov/n in Table 6 the RIT group did not reach the over- 
all expected gain of 10 m.onths , although in grades G-8 RIT fell only slightly 
short of the expected gain. .The city-wide group fell way short of the expected 
10 months gain in all grade levels. 
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Figure 3 



ycR R}:ading ir/pnc//: :ih^iT Tt'Mir. ;.:n) 'uoc^'s of rirs'mv 

P/?f.- AND POST-^rrST HKSiNS 
Spring, 1973 - Spring, 1974 

(Students Presviit for Both Pro- and Post^Toscs) 



ATrON.\L NORM 



19.5 



7.8 



GRADE A 



GRADE 5 



GRADE 6 



PE/.DI^V l^fPnOVEHh::^? TE/JiS 
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TABLE 6 



IOWA TESTS OF BASIC SKILLS 
READING COMPRVHENSION PRE- AND POST-TEST MEANS 
FOR RIT STUDENTS AND ALL STUDENTS CITY-WIDE 







SPRItGr 1973 


- SPRING, 


1974 








(Students 


Present for 


Both Pre- 


and Post-Tests) 






Grade 


All RIT 
Pretest 


City 'Wide 
Pretest 


All RIT 
Post-Test 


Ci ty-Wide 
' Post-Test 


RIT 
Gains 


Gains 


4 


2,56 




3.43 


4.23 


8.7 


6.1 


5 


3.47 


4.51 


4.17 


5.11 


7.0 


6.0 


6 


4.18 


5.41 


5.12 


6.17 


9.4 


7.6 


7 


4.87 


6.37 


5.85 


7.14 


9.8 


7.7 


8 


5.39 


7.17 


6.29 


7.81 


9.0 


6.4 



TOTAL NUMBER OF STUDENTS 



Grade RIT City-Wide 

f 1126 4488 

5 1201 4488 

6 1226 4450 

7 1025 4369 

8 961 5032 



A' comparison of Reading Assistants (Hoffman), Reading A:^sistants (Non-Hoffman) , 
and Remedial Reading Teachers on ITBS Reading Comprehension Pre-Post-gains 
(Grades 4 through 8) are svirjnarized in Table 7. Figure 4 presents this information 
graphically , 

Reading Assistants (Hoffman) showed an average gain of 8.6 months, Reading 
Assistants (Non-Hoffman) showed an average gain of 6.5 months, and Remedial 
Reading teachers showed a slightly higher average gain of 9.4 months. Remedial 
Reading teachers surpassed the national norm of 10 months gain in grades 6 and 
7. Both Readin<7 Assistants (Hoffman) and Reading Assistants (Non-Hoffman) fell 
short of the expected 10 months gain i:i all grade levels. 
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TABLE ^ 7 



READING COMPREHEUSION SCORES 
READING IMPROVEMENT TEAMS 
COMP/iRISONS OF READING ASSISTANTS (HOFFMAN) , 
READING ASSISTANTS (NON-HOFFMAN ) AND 
REMEDIAL READING TEACHERS 
PRE'POST'GAINS 
IOWA TESTS OF BASIC SKILLS (4-8) 

(Students Present for Both Pre- and Post-Tests) 



Number of Gain in 

Grade 4 Students Pretest Post-Test 10 Months 

Reading Assistants (Hoffman) 222 2.51 3,43 9.2 

Reading Assistants (Non-Hoffman) 511 2,67 3,51 8.5 

Remedial Reading Teachers 362 2,44 3,31 8.7 



Grade 5 



Reading Assistants (Hoffman) 224 3,61 4,36 7.5 

Re ing Assistants (Non-Hoffman) 549 3,56 4,21 6.5 

Remedial Reading Teachers 417 3,30 4,04 7.4 



Grade 6 



Reading Assistants (Hoffman) 291 4,34 5,17 8.3 

Reading Assistants (Non-Hoffman) 619 4,25 5,19 9.4 

Remedial Reading Teachers 312 3,89 4.91 10,2 



Grade 7 



Reading Assistants (Hofiman) . 176 
Reading Assistants (Non-Hoffman) 561 
Remedial Reading Teachers 279 



5,04 
4,91 
.4,71 



.5.94 
5,84 
5,83 



9.0 
9.3 

11.2 



Grade 8 



Reading Assistants (Hoffman) 140 5,46 6,37 9.1 

Reading Assistants (Non-Hoffman) 508 5,40 6,26 8.6 

Remedial Reading Teachers 303 5,37 6.31 9.4 



Results of T Tests , T tests were used to test the following hypotheses in 
Grades 4 through 8: 



1. There is a significant difference between the 
reading comprehension gain scores of students 
taught by Rr^ading Assistants (Non-Hoffman) and 
Reading Assistants (Hoffman) , 

2. There is a significant difference between the 
reading comprehension gain scores of students 
taught by Remedial Reading Teachers and Reading 
Assistants (Hoffman) , 
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Figure 4 

RI'IADIN^G C0MPREHi::;STOM SCORES 
RE.\DINT, IMPHOVrMKNT TEAMS 
COMPARISONS OK READING ASSlST/iNTS (HOFFMAN), 
REAUING ASSISTANTS (MON-nO?i^IAN) JitW 
miEDIAI, READING TEACHERS 

PRK-POST-GMh'S 
IOWA TESTS OV BASIC SKILLS 
Spring, 1973 - Spring, 1974 

(Students Present for Both Pre-and-Post- Tests) 



Kiains in 
10 Months 



11 




10,2 



6.5 



7.4 



9.4 



8,3 



11,2 

I 



9.0 

m 

i 
i 

^^^^ 

•I 



9.3 



i 



9.1 

m 



9.4 



8.6 



m = 



n 



i 



II ^ 



K.I76 N^Sei ^"279 Jf-lt«0 R-508 K-303 



f GRADE ^ ] ' [ GRADE • 5 ) [ GRADE 6 ] [ GRADE 7 



J [ GRADE 8 ] 



RE/UnNG ASSIST/Vi'TS ClJOFHIAN) 
READING ASSISTANTS O^ON-HOFFM/VN) 
REMEDIAL KE/vDINT, TEACHERS 
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since the ITBS was cidministered in multiple settings, some students were not 
present for all of the subtests. This condition created variations in the 
numbers of students across subtests. 



Hypothesis 1: There is a significant difference 

between the reading comprehension 
gain scores of students taught by 
Reading Assistants (Non-Hoffman) and 
Reading Assistants (Hoffman) • 

Results of t tests between Reading Assistants (Non-Hoffman) and Reading Assistants 
(Hoffman) are indicated below. 



Grade 4 Pretest Results: 



Even though the t test results show no significant 
differences in all areas except reading, Reading 
Assistants (Non^-Hoffman) in all areas scored 
slightly higher. (See Table 8.) 



Grade 4 Post-Test Results: 



There is no significant differences between the 
groups in any areas. As in the pretest, the Reading 
Assistants (Non-Hoffman) were higher in all areas 
except vocabulary, where the means are the same. 

The t test of gains showed no significant difference 
between the groups in terms of gains in any area, 
with Hoffman scoring slightly highr,r in all areas. 



Grade 5 Pretest Results: 



Hoffman Group scored slightly higher than the Reading 
Assistant (Non-Hoffman) group. The t test shows a 
significant difference between the groups in all 
areas, favoring Hoffman, except reading. (See Table 9.) 



Grade 5 Post-Test Results i 



The post-test results show no significant differences 
between the groups in all subtest areas except reading. 
Hoffman group scoring higher in all areas except 
vocabulary . 



The t test of gains showed a significant difference 
between the groups in vocabulary favoring Non- 
Hoffman group, and no significant difference in all 
other areas* Reading assistants slightly higher in 
all areas except reading. 



Grade 6 Pretest Results: 



Grade 6 Post-Test Results, 



There is a significant difference between the groups 
in vocabulary and composite, favoring Hoffman, with 
the Hoffman group also showing a higher score in all 
other areas. (See Table 10.) 

The t test .^hows that in all areas there is no 
significant difference between the groups. Reading 
Assistants scored higher In the subtest areas of 
vocabulary , reading, arithmetic, the Hoffman group 
higher in language and composite . 
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Grade 7 Pretest Results: 



Grade 7 Post-Test Results: 



The t test of gains showed a significant difference 
between the groups in the subtest area of vocabulary 
and in composite, favoring Non-Hoffman ^ with Reading 
Assistants (Kon-Hoffman) scoring higher in all areas 
except language. 

Hoffman group showed higher scores in all areas 
except vocabulary, where the Reading Assistants 
showed a very slight increase over Hoffman group. 
The t test indicates that there is a significant 
difference in the areas of language and composite 
favoring Hoffman. (See Table 11.) 

The post-test results show no significant differences 
in the areas of reading, arithmetic and composite 
with the Hoffman group scoring higher in all areas. 



The t test shows no significant differences between 
the groups' gains in reading and vocabulary . The 
Hoffman group scoring higher in vocabulary ^ arith- 
metic and composite, the Reading Assistants (Non- 
Hoffman) scored slightly higher in reading and language. 



Grade 8 Pretest Results: As indicated in Table 12 the difference between the 

groups are significant in all of the areas favoring 
Hoffman, except reading. Hoffman group scoring 
higher in all subtest areas and composite. 

Grade 8 Post-Test Results: The results of the post-test indicates that in all 

areas there is no significant differences between 
the groups, with the Hoffman group scoring higher 
than Reading Assistants in all areas. 

The differences in gains are significant in the 
subtest area of vocabulary and composite , favoring 
Non-Hoffman, with Reading Assistants (Non-Hoffman) 
scoring higher in all areas except reading. 
Hoffman group scored higher In reading. 



Hypothesis 2: There is a significant difference between 

the reading comprehension gain scores of 
students taught by Remedial Reading Teachers 
and Reading Assistants (Hoffmc^n) . 



Results of the t tests between Remedial Reading and Hoffman are indicated below: 



Grade 4 Pretest Results: 



The t test results as indicated in Table 13 show 
that the differences were not significant in any 
areas. Hoffman scored higher in all areas. 



Grade 4 Post-Test Results: 




Thoie were no signi ficant differences between 
Remedial Reading and Hoffman. The Hoffman group 
scored higher in the subtest areas of reading, 
language and composite . Remedial Reading scored 
slightly higher in vocabulary and came out even 
in aritlmietic . 
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Grade 5 Pretest Results, 



G ins between the two groups showed no significant 
dx "^'erences, with slightly higher Remedial Reading 
sci'^^es in the aras of vocabulary and arithmetic. 
Hoffman slightly higher in reading, language and 
composite. 

There is a significant difference between the two 
groups in all areas as indicated in Table 14, 
favoring Hoffn:an, Hoffman scored higher in all areas. 



Grade 5 Post-Tost Result i 



Grade 6 Pretest Results: 



GraCa 6 Post-Test Results; 



Grade 7 Pretest Results: 



Grade 7 Post-Test Resulti 



Grade 8 Pretest Results: 



Results sliow significant differences between the two 
groups in all areas favoring Hoffman, which scored 
higher in all areas. 

There were no significant differences in the gains 
of the t\/o groups. Remedial Reading showing mini- 
mally higher scores in vocabulary , arithmetic and 
composite. Hoffman minimally higher in reading 
and language^ 

Pretest differences were significant in all of the 
subtest areas favoring Hoffman, which scored higher 
in all areas, (See Table 15.) 

The results show significant differences between the 
groups in all areas favoring Hoffman, which scored 
higher in all subtests. 

The t test results show significant differences 
between the two groups in subtests gains of vocabu- 
lary and redding, favoring Rem.edial Reading group, 
with higher score<^ in these areas for Remedial . 
Reading. Hoffman scored higher in language and 
arit}m:etic , 

The differences between the two groups were sigrifi- 
cant in areas of reading, language, and composite, 
favoring Hoffmexn, which scored higher in all areas. 
(See Table 16.) 

Post'-Test results as indicated by the t test showed 
no significant differences between the' two groups in 
vocabulc^ry ^ind reading. Hoffman again scored higher 
than RcCiCdial Reading in all areas. 

In terms of (^pins the differences between the two 
groups were significant In the subtest areas of 
reading and arithmetic, favoring Hoffman; with 
nemcdictl Reading scoring higher ^han Hoffman in 
reading and language. 

The differences wcro not significant in reading and 
arithmetic as indicator in Table 17. Hoffman 
scored higher than Remedial Reading in all areas. 
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Grade Post-Test Results: The t test results showtd that significant differ-- 

enccs exist between the two groups in the subtest 
areas of language and composite, favoring Hoffman, 
which scored higher in all areas. 



There were no significant differences between the 
two groups in gains in any areas. Remedial Reading 
scored higher in all areas except language. 



Results of Comparisons Between Part A Hoffman and Part A Non-Hoffman Schools 

In grades 5 through 8 Part A Hoffman scored higher reading comprehension gains 
than Part A Non-Hoffiran, with both groups scoring the same for fourth grade* 
The Part A Hoffman group showed an average gain of 9*6 months gain as compared 
to 8.4 months for the Part A Non-^Hoffman group* Table 18 summarizes the com- 
parison of the Part A Hoffman with Part A Nou-Hoffman. Figure 5 presents this 
information graphically* 

Results of Comparisons Between Part C Hoffman and Part C Non-Hoffman Schools * 

In grades 4 through 7 Part C Non-^Hoffman scored higher reading comprehension gains 
than Part C Hoffman, with Part C Hoffman higher in grade 8. Part C Hoffman showed 
an average gain of 7.6 months slightly lower than the 8*6 months gain of the 
Part C Non-Hoffman group. A summary of the comparison between the two groups is 
presented in Table 19, and graphically illustrated in Figure 6* 

Results of Self-Concept Survey , The instrument "Would You?'* (see Appendix C) 
was administered pre-post to a total of 913 randomly selected primary, middle 
and upper grade RIT students. A 5-point scale was used with 5*0 being the 
positive end (almost always) and 1*0 (almost never) being the negative end. An 
increase of post-scores over pre-scores was accepted as indication of improvement 
in self-concept of students. Primal g students did not indicate an overall im- 
provement even though there was an increase on 6 of the 16 items; middle grade 
students did show an overall improvement with increases on 10 of the 16 items; 
upper giade students showed an overall increase making gains on 11 of the 16 
items. Table 20 summarizes this information* 



Result , of Reading Attitude Survey . In order to determine improvement in RIT 
studcL.s' cittitudc toward reading an instrument "How Much You Like" (see 
Appciu X D) was administered pre-post to a total of 925 randomly selected 
prima] middle and upper grade RIT students* A 7-point scale was used with 
7*0 I ng the positive end (Likes A I^t) and 1*0 (Likes A Little) being the 
negative end. An in*crease of post-scores over pre-scores was accepted as indi- 
catior. of improvement in reading attitude of students * Primary students did 
not show an overall increase although there was indication of improvement on two 
of the 10 items; middle grade r.tudents did not show an overall Increase, the 
total nuinbcr of iteirs showing an increase (5) was equal to the number of items 
(5) si. ^wing a decrease or loss; upper grade students showed an overall increase 
with i: J lavement on 6 of the 10 items. Table 21 sumjnarizcs this information. 

^ Pai . \ Schools - Title T eligible schools with the lowest concentration of 
pov^' ty as determined by ESEA Title I criteria - ADC* 

^ Pail A Schools - Title I eligible schools with the highest concentration of 
povci'ty as determined by ESEA Title I criteria - ADC* 
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Figure 5 

READING COnPRFHENSION SCORES 
READING IbiPROVcMENT TEAMS 
PAi?r A NON'-HOFFilAN AND PART A HCFt\*iAN 
PRE-POST CAINS 
IOWA TESTS OF BASIC SKILLS (4-8) 
Spring, 1973 ~ Spring, 1974 

(Students Present for Both Pre- and Post^Tests) 
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10 Months 
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Figure 6 



RBADING COMPRL'mHSJON SCQRCS 
READING IMPROVE^IE^T TEA>:S 
PART C HOU'HOFFHAH AND PART C HOFFMAN 
PRE'POST GAINS 
lOf'/A TESTS OF BASIC SKILiS (4-8) 
Spring, 1973 - Spring, 1974 

(Students Present for Both Pre- anc' Post- Tests; 



Cains in 
10 Months 

12 



NATIONAL NORM 10.0 10.0 




GRADE A GRADE 5 GRADE 6 GRADE 7 GRADE 8 



^ PART C NON-HOKKMAN 

= PART C HOFFMAN 132 
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TABLE 20 



SUMMARY CHART OF SELF-CONCEPT GAINS AND LOSSES 
FOR PRIMARY, MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 
READING IMPROVEMENT TEAM STUDENTS 

FALL, 1973 - SPRING, 1974 

(Students Present for Both Pre-- and Post^Tests) 



Total N = 913 


PRIMARY 


MIDDLE 


UPPER 


Question 


Gain Loss 


Gain Loss 


Gain Loss 


1 








2 








3 








4 








5 








6 








7 








8 






-f 


9 








10 








11 








12 








13 








14 








15 








16 
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TABLE 21 

SUMMAPy CHART OF READING ATTITUDE G^MN AND WSSES 
FOR PRIMARY, MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 
READING IMPROVEMENT TEAM STUDENTS 

FALL, 1973 - SPRING, 1974 

(Students Present for Both Pre- and Post-Tests) 



Total N ~ 925 


PRIMARY 


MIDDLE 


UPPER 


Question 


Gain loss 


Gain Loss 


Gain Loss 


1 








2 








3 








4 








5 








6 








7 








8 








9 






-f 


10 
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Results of Reading Improvement Team Questionnaire * As part of the 1973-^74 
RIT Title I EvdluatioH/ a Reading Improvement Team Questionnaire was sent in 
Jcinuary, 1974 to each team member of each RIT in the system. Of 1,425 question- 
naires sent ou' , 690 or 48% were returned* Although the 48% return rate is 
considered] by this Evaluator as inadequate, it is hoped that the results will 
provide some basis for future attempts to answer questions concerning the 
compatibility of RIT meivbers as they go about their work as a team. 

The questionnaire consisted of 61 items, divided into 3 sectio^^:. Section 1 
dealt with team meetings; section 2 was concerned with Curriculum Specialists; 
and section 3 provided respondents with an opportunity to give final reactions 
to the questionnaire * (See Appendix E.) 

Scoring of the instrument was done in the following manner: Questions 1 and 2, 
40 through 45, and 59 through 61 were tallied fop total number of responces to 
each item; Questions 3 through 39 represented the compatibility sccre^ ^ with a 
possible maximum score of 222; Questions 46 through 57 were used to determine a 
Curriculum Specialist' s scored ^ with a possihle maximum score of 72 • 

Of the 690 respondents, 384 or 56% indicated that their team met at least once 
a month; the length of RIT meetings, as indicated by 641 or 93% of the respon- 
dents, was approximately one-half hour to an hour* A majority of respondents 
indicated that 26% to 75% of meeting time was spent on information giving, and 
similarly that the same amount of time was spent on problem solving* Respon- 
dents also indicated that 26% to 75% of the time should be spent on information 
giving and problem solving* 

There were 547 or 79% of the respondents indicating that they did have a curricu- 
lum specialist working with their team, while 143 or 21% indicated that they did 
not* Of th^ total number of lespondents , 448 or 65% indicated some contact with 
their cu±riculum specialist as compartid to 242 or 35% that indicated no contact* 

In terms of time spent in filling out the questionnaire, 423 or 61% of the 
respondents took from 15 to 30 minutes; 173 or 25% took from 1 hour to 1^ hours; 
94 or 14% spent 2 hours or more* Of 090 respondents, 388 or 56% felt annoyed 
or bored while filling out the questionnaire; 261 or 38% felt curious or frustra- 
ted; and 41 or 6% felt committed or were frank. Also, respondents indicated 
that they felt mistrustful or resentful while filling out the questionnaire • 
Some of the questions wero especially difficult, confusing or ambiguous to 
634 or 92% of the respondents* Table 22 presents a complete summary ot tallied 
questions* 

A comparison by districts of RITs actual compatibility score and curriculum 
specialist score to the average (scoring above the average was considered as 
"high") for each component shows the following: Principals in Districts x and 
y had a compatibility score above the average of 159*9 for principals; and in 
Districts x, y, and w, principals had scores equal to or above the average 



^ The compatibility score represents how members feel about their relationship 
to other members on the team, 

^ The curriculum specialist score represents how team members feel about the 
curriculum specialist's relationship to the team* 
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TABLE 22 

SU^iMARY OF READING mPROVEMK^IT TEAM QUESTIONNAIRE 
TALLY OF SELECTED QUESTIONS 
JANUARY, 1974 
TOTAL N « 690 



Question 
Nvtnber 



Number 
Respondi ng 



Percent of 
Total 



40. 



How often does te.in meet? 

Weekly - Monthly 384 

Every Two Months - Once each Semester 263 

Once yearly - Never 43 



Length of typical meeting. 

Less than h hour - 1 hour 

1^3 hours 

More than 3 hours 

Percentage of time spent on information 
giving. 

Loss than 10% - 25% 

26% - 75% 

76% - 100% 



641 
44 

5 



229 
377 
84 



56 
38 
6 



93 
6 
1 



33 
55 
12 



41, Percentage of time spent on problem solving* 

Less than 10% - 25% 225 

26% - 75% 410 

76% - 100% 55 



33 
59 
8 



42. Percentage of time that should be spent on 
problem solving. 

Less than 10% - 25% 272 
26% - 75% 379 
76% - 100% 39 

43. Percentage of time that should be spent on 
problem solving. 

Less than 10% - 25% 156 
26% - 75% 436 
76% - 100% 98 



39 
55 
€ 



23 
63 
14 



44* Do you have a curriculum specialist working 

with your team? 

Yes 547 
No 143 

Have you had any contact with this person? 

Some contact . 448 

No contact 242 

58. About how long did you spend in filling 

out the questionnaire? 

15 min. - 30 min. 423 

1 hour - Ih hours 173 

2 hours - more than 2 hours 94 



79 
21 



65 
35 



61 
25 
14 



59. Feelings while filling out instrument. 

Annoyed - Bored 
Committed - Frank 
Curious - Frustrated 



388 
41 
261 



56 
6 
38 



60. Feelings while fillmy out instrument. 

Interested , StinvJated 83 

Mistrustful - Rci^ontful 603 

Tired - Uncertain 4 

61. Did you find any of the questions especially 
difficult, confusing, or dmbigucus? 

Yes 634 
NO 56 
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curriculum spccialh t scure of 53.5; Reading Assistmts in Districts w and v 
scored below the average compatibility score, while ReauJng Assistants in 
Districts y and v had curriculum specialist scores below the average score of 
52*7/ Remedial Reading teachers in Districts x and y scored above the average 
compatibility score of 157.2; and in Districts z, w, and v Remedial Reading 
teachers icorcd below the average curriculum specialist score of 54.9; Aides 
in Districts x and z scored above the average compatibility score of 160*6; 
the average curriculum specialist score of 5i.5 was surpassed by Aides in 
Districts x, z, and w; RIT teachers in Districts x and v scored above the 
average comp^dbility score of 150.9, and RIT teachers in Districts x, z, and 
w scored above the average curriculum specialist score of 34*6; ams in 
Districts x, y, and w showed compatibility scores above the average team score 
of 150.7, while teams in Distiicts x, z, and w showed curriculum specialist 
scores higher than the average team score of 43.9* (See Table 23.) The compar-> 
ison by districts of RITs actual compatibility scores and curriculum specialist 
scores indicate that there is a significant correlation between compatibility 
and curriculum specialist scores at the .001 level determined by employment of 
the Pearson Correlation statistic. Two of the five districts showed all Team 
components scoring above the average compatibility and curriculum specialist 
scores . 

Results of Title I Curriculum Specialists Interviews . In an effort to secure 
feedback from all Title I Curriculum Specialists relative to their on^-site 
monitoring of Title I programs, this Evaluator conducted personal interviews 
with each of the five Title I Curriculum Specialists. (See Appenrlix F*) 

These interviews indicated that Title I Curriculum Specialists were visiting most 
of their supervised RIT sites and that during these visits RITs were observed 
emplcying individualized teaching techniques and attempting innovative approaches 
tJ the teaching- learning process* Requests from RIT teachers for assistance was 
not as numerous nor as frequent as in prior years* All of the Title I Specialists 
indicated that they did not have adequate time to provide the kind of assistance 
requir u for effective on-site monitoring of the RIT program* Included among the 
reasons given were: (1) monitoring responsibilities for a preponderance of 
Title 1 programs, (2) various and sundry requests for assistance from non-Title I 
District personnel, (3) other Title I responsibilities such as monitoring entire 
budget for RIT and R/13 programs, selection of program personnel, responsibility 
for all inventories of Title I programs, devising training for personnel of new 
Title I programs, providing district inservice for personnel of Title I prograuis, 
and many committee responsibilities . 

Suggestions given for improving the RIT program included the following i assign 
fewer students to the Reading Assistant, p- v ^e time during school day for team 
meetings, continue eind expand Title I Inservice Workshops for RITs, RIT Evaluator 
provide Title I Curriculum Specialists with more frequent feedback on results 
of any evaluative efforts concerning RIT. 

Many RIT teachers, as indicated by the specialists, were using ideas from Title I 
Inservice workshops, and noticeable changes in RIT teachers* behavior attribw- 
table to Inservice Center workshops were reported. All Title I Curriculum 
Specialists were involved in some way with parents of RIT students* 

As a r^-sult of interest in the involvement of parents and the participation of 
citizens in the decision-making process this Evaluator attended meetings of 
the Title I Advisory Committee. Results of the committee's activities were pre-- 
pared and presented in written form by the Planning dr}d Program Development 
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TABLE 23 



READING IMPROVEMENT TEAM QUESTIONNAIRE 
SUmARY OF COMPATIBILITY AND CURRICULUM SPECIALIST SCORES 

JANUARY f 1974 



District 



Remedial 

^ Reading Reading RIT 

Score Principals Assistants Teachers Aides Teachers Teams 



C 

CS 



178. 6 
59.4 



180.3 
58.5 



183.0 
60.4 



182.9 
52.8 



169.9 
38.8 



168.4 
46.3 



C 

,cs 



c 

CS 



162.3 
53.8 



154.0 
51.0 



161.2 1 \2 155.5 U6.5 152.9 

48.8 57.9 49.0 25.3 42.4 



162.3 150.1 162.6 137.8 133.5 

53.8 51.8 53.8 37.0 44.4 



w 



C 
CS 



150.3 
53.1 



147.5 142.8 151.5 146.7 150.4 

54.0 53.1 56.0 40.6 45.3 



C 
CS 



154.5 
50.3 



152.3 142.8 150.3 153.4 148.5 

48.2 51.5 45.9 31.3 41.1 



Averaon 
Scores : 



C 
CS 



159.9 
53.5 



160.7 
52.7 



157.2 
54.9 



160.6 
51.5 



150.9 
34.6 



150.7 
43.9 



C " Compatibility - represents how members feel about their 
relationship to other members on the team. 

CS - Curriculum Specialist - represents how team members feel 

about the Curriculum Specialist* s relationship to the Team. 
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Divli>lon of the St. Eouis Public Schools* This information is presented in 
Appendix G under tlie heading "Title I Advisory Committee Recommendations For 
1974-75 and Pri ori Ranhincj Of Programs , " As indicated in the commi ttee 's 
recommendation section FIT received the second highest priority rating, yet 
this rating gives FIT higher priority than any of the Title I programs which 
were in operation during 1972-1973 * 



CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Conclusions and Findings . The following list of conclusions and findings are 
based on the various data sources: 

1, RITs for the must part fell somewhat short of their 
achievement objective of 10 months gain for the year^ 

2* RIT students' gain on the ITDS (grades 4-'8) was suib- 
stantially greater than that made by their fellow 
classmates who made up the Control group. 

3. Reading skills of RIT students were improved* 

4. Middle and upper grade RIT students' self^concept 
scores increased as a result of being in the program. 

5. Primary RIT students have not indicated overall 
improvement in their self'-concept scores. 

6. RITs were more successful in improving the self-' 
concept of upper grade RIT students than they were 
in improving self-concept of primary and middle 
grade students. 

7. There is little or no difference between reading 
comprehension gains made by RIT and R/15 students 
on standardized tests; therefore/ it may be assumed 
that both programs are viable means of improving 
students' reading comprehension. 

5. Students in RIT program made substantially better 
gains than did students city-wide* 

9- There is no difference in the overall gains of 
students taught by Remedial Reading Teachers and 
Reading Assistants* 

10. Gains of Remedial Reading Teachers' students were 
higher in the upper grades (6, 7 , 6) than they were 
in the middle grades (4 & 5) . 

11. Gains made by RIT, R/IS, and city-wide students 
were down from previous years. 
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12. In general , there arc no significant differences 
butwecn the Reading Assistant (Non-Hoffnian) and 
the Reading Assistant (Hoffman) • 

iJ. There are no significant differences between 

Remedial Reading Teachers and Hoffman, although 
Hoffman scored higher consistently in the upper 
grades (6, 7 , 8) * 

14* Gains of students in Hoffman program increased with 
each level. Hoffman appears to do better in the 
upper grades than in the lower grades* 

15* Hoffman, a first-year program, has done as well as 
the third year components of RIT (Non-Hoffman 
Reading Assistants and Remedial Reading Teachers) * 
Hoffman' s second year gains should surpass the gains 
made by the other components of RIT* 

16* In grades 4 through 8, Hoffman Part A is not 

significantly different from Non-Hoffman Part A 
with Hoffman means slightly higher in grades 5, 
6, 7 and 8* 

17* In grades 4 through 8, Hoffman Part C is not 

significantly different from Non-Hoffman Part C* 
Hoffman scored lower than Non-Hoffman* 



18* Title I Curriculum Specialists do not have 

adequate time co provide the kind of assistance 
needed by RITs* 




20* Some RIT members did not have any contact with 
their Curriculum Specialist during the year* 

21* Some Principals and some Remedial Reading Teachers 
do not view themselves as active members of RIT* 

22* RITs are adhering to the guidelines siet for stu- 
dent enrollment, average class size, number of 
instructional periods per day and length of 
instructional periods* 

23* Reading Assistants, in general, provided inservice 
training for their teams* 

24* Curriculum Specialists had a positive effect on 
RIT effoctivonoss. 
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Recommendations . The following rccoimendations for program improvement are 
made based on the results and conclusions derived from the various sources 
of data used in this evaluation: 

1. Greater emphasis should be placed on increasing 
the supervision and/or monitoring of the KIT 
program in order to provide greater assistance 
to RIT members. 

2. More emphasis Jby administrators of RIT program 
on the concept of teamwork inherent in the RIT 
approach, especially the team members' relation- 
ships and responsibilities to each other. 

3. Principals and Curriculum Specialists should be 
encouraged to exert more leadership in RIT program. 

4. Reading Assistants should be provided with more 
inservicc meetings focused on individualizing 
reading instruction. 

5. Workshops in developing positive student self- 
concepts and reading attitudes should be provided 
for RITs. 



7. Curriculum Specialists should make regular on-site 
visits to all of their assigned Reading Improvement 
Teams . 

8. Curriculum Specialists should be encouraged to 
schedule regular inseii/ice meetings for Reading 
Assistants and Remedial Reading Teachers based 
on observed and requested needs. 

9. Continue the Hoffman Program in all present 
locations. 

10. Expand the Hoffman Program in the upper grades, 

11. The second year evaluation of Hoffman gains should 
involve some comparative measures of first and 
second year operations . 

12. Reading Assistants should continue to provide 
inservice training for their teams. 

13. RIT progr<m should he continued as an effective 
means of Improving the reading skills of Title I 
students. 
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APPCNDIX A 



rK(C>uf^K:Y oisifxumtoN of gaini^ cm 

RLAOING SCOKLS, CAltf* MAf'OlNtl'u M\J 
SPRING, 1973 TO SPRING. 1974 

GR/\OC 2 

CUM. PERCLN- GROWTH 

FRE- FRe- TILF IN 

QULNCY QUCNCY RANK MONTHS 

62 
61 
60 
59 
58 
57 
56 
55 
54 
53 
52 
51 
50 
49 
48 
47 
46 
45 
44 
43 
42 
4t 
40 
39 
38 
37 
36 
35 
34 
33 
32 
31 
30 
29 
28 
27 
26 
25 
24 
. 23 
22 
21 
20 
19 
18 
17 
16 
15 
14 
13 
12 
II 
10 
9 
8 
7 
6 
5 
4 
3 
2 
I 

0 
-I 
'2 
-3 
-4 
-5 
-6 
-7 



CAINS VAMA..M^ 44.49 -f >t O 

M'^tiLR Oh S'l .riTS 1547 
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1346 
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1346 


99 


0 


1346 


99 


0 


1346 


99 


0 


1346 


99 


1 


1346 


99 


2 


1345 


99 


1 
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FRKOVEt:cY msTinwTXo:} of caik's oh 

READJKC SCORIS, CATV'S ^!acCl::i7lV TEST 
SPRltJC, 2973 TO SPRIt.'C, 1974 
CJIADK 3 



TREQUEtiCY CVy.UlATJVE FPCQJEUCY PERCEHTIIi: RAK'K GROWTH IN hlODTHS 
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School . CD Public □ Primary 

OUtrlct CZ] NoniiublU □ MiddU 

C3 Upper 

WOULD Your 

Directi ons- See how well you can describe yourself. M.irk th« box th*t tells ho« you 
fe«l aliCut yourself. Here li a sonple. 

How often do you have a dollar In your pocket? 

f T Alrost f I Not very r i About half t i Host of r i AUost 
^ never ^ often ^ ' the tlae * ' the tiae Alwa>j 

If you think you have s Oollar In your pocket about half the tine, put • oark in the 
box [v] tcforc "al^out half the ticc." 

Jleaeober, norc of the questions ha\e right or wrong answers. They are just vayi to 

describe yourself. Rais** your htnd if you have any questions. 



1. How often do you feel free to lay vhat you really think? 

r « Aleost t 1 Not very r i About half r « >tost of r « Alrost 

* ' never ^ * often ' ' the tUe ^ * the tine * * Always 

2, How often do you try to nake things turn out the way you want? 

, , Alnost , 1 Not very r , About half r * Host of r * Alrost 

' ' never * * often ^ ' the tiae ^ * the tiaie * * Always 

5. How often arc you a leader sf5Cn friends are around? 

, % Alcost f 1 Not very r i About half t i >'^st of r « Alrost 

' ' ' never ^ ' often ^ ' the time ^ ' the tioe * ' Always 

4. How often do you feel left out of things? 

, , AlDOst f 1 Not very , , About half , , »!ost of , , Alrost 

* * never ^ * often ^ * the tine • * the tlue ^ ' Always 

$. How often do you think that food grades are loportant to you? 

* , AUost r 1 ^ot very , i About half , , Jtost of , , Alrost 

* ^ never ^ ' often ^ ' the tine ^ ' the tite * ' Always 

<• How often do you think the teacher likes to teach you? 

. , Almost I > Not very , i About half , i Host of r i Aloost 

* ' never ^ ' often ^ * the tl»e ^ ' the tl»e ^ * Always 

7, lk>v often do you feel snart enough to vork hard problems? 

I 1 AlBost f 1 ;.'ot very r i About half r ) Host of r j Aloost 

' ' never * often thu tire * th; tine Always 

I. How often do you learn froa your ristakcs and try not to do then again? 

* 1 Alrost f \ Not very r i About half r i J^ost of r \ Alrost 
' ' never often the tine ' the tine AUays 

9. llow often, wh-n )0u arc hoire» do )ou and your parents talk about your school work? 

f \ Alrost f I Not vtry f ] About half r i T^st of r i Alrost 

never often the tine the tipc /Iways 

10. Ho' often do >ou read books or ragaiutes, other than for school work? 

f 1 Alroit f 1 Not very r i About hilf » i ►tost of t i Alrost 

ne\cr often the tire ' the tlfcc AUays 

jl. Itow often do >ou feel like coiing to school in the rorning? 

f 1 Alrost I 1 ^ot very r i About half r i Host of t i Alcost 

* ntvcr often the tino the ti=e Always 

12. How often do you Kale up yoi^r ovn eind instead of listening to other kidsT 

• f 1 Alrost f 1 Not very t i About half r j Jtost of r i Alrost 

^ * ntvcr ^ oltcn ^ the tirac * the tine Always 



Altiost 
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13. llow ofton di\ you stick to a hard job until }0u finish it? 

f 1 Alrost f 1 Not very r i About half r i ^'ost of r i 

never often the tine the tiac Always 

14. How oftfn Jc >cu feel h.ippy to be vbo you are? 

f 1 Al.ost t ] Not very r i About half r i Most of r i Alnost 
^ ' never often * the tme * the tirt A|vay$ 

1$. Tow often do you vorL h-ro even If tl.c rcvard or f.-iyo({ Isn't soon? 

r I Al cit f \ Not very f i .('^nt l.aif r i >'3St ftf f j Almost 
^ ' never ^ ^ cftf> ' ' tho tmc ^ ' the tire Mw..y» 

16. l>ow cftir d) t.kc ti ycciJv tSii,;» for yourself? 

r I All Cit f 1 'ior -.cr, i i Aho t h..lf r t Tost of j j Almost ^ 

^ ^ nc/'-r ' ^ often ' ^ tf.e t.nc ^ ' the tine Alvays X^jtHt 

r:vj5:oN or rv;;u'Ar;rN * n/7J 
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APPLUhlX I) ^ 

\\0\l W'XW YC'J LIKL 



Scluoi CD Public I I Primary 

District CZD Non-Public \ I Middln 

nZU Upper 



Sirice all people ore Jifforcnt, th^y liLe different things and they like tl.oia in 

differcnl aounU. l.'c \;ould lil.^' to learn HO'.; l\'X\{ ^OU LIK E certain things cbout 
school. 

The \/ay to show your likes is tins: 

(1) The roro you like soijthing, the more points you give it. 

(2) The things you like very little, you fr.ark 1. 

(3) The thi'^:;'; you lik^; very rrjch, you mark 7. 
(^) You can c!.oi>se any nur.bcr from 1 to 7. 

(5) Kark the nu ber you choose by d rov/ing a circle around it. 

1. Playing gaires or sports at school. 

Like a little 12 3 4 5 6 7 Like a lot 

2. Being in a school that has a library. 

Like a little 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 , Li:;e a lot 

3. Learning ho./ to read and \/rite well. 

Like a little 12 3 4 5 6 7 Like a lot 

4. Learning about people and places. 

Like a little 1 2-3 4 5 6 7 ^ Like a lot 

5. Learning about arithmetic or iiitl^cniati cs. 

Like a little 12 3 4 5 6 7' Like a lot 

6. Deirig \/here there are many olhnrs my own ago. 

Like a little 12 3 4 5 6 7 Like a lot 

7. Reading bcol s and i.'iffazinos. 

Like a little 12 3 4 5 6 7 Like a lot 

8. V/riling about things., 

LiLe a little 12 3 4 5 6 7 Like a lot 

9. Listening to Go:-?one road a story. 

Like a lutlo . 1 2 3 4 5 G 7 Like a lot 

10. i;rading a story to ^o:.20v>o. 

Liku u lutle 12 3 4 0 0 7 Like a lot 

I. Dr. i-:r.:cl ;.*. ^<v>r nn<l Vr , Klfrji b, rc::cil* [Tl^^'Jl^ 

Cn } j> *• ±' • ? ' J L£.l^ • i ' :}'- 'iC[} I\!h I i i- h : j Corpc r<i t icn, 
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APPENDIX E 



rcadi;;g ];;:-i;ovf::'iFf,'T tcams 
quLsi"io;j;iAii;c 



As part of the 1973-74 Title I evaluation, ws are asking your cooperation in completing 
*;he iollo.'inj qu2snu:.i,ai re. Tliis instru:.:jnt is desicjned to provide information con- 
:crning t'lU concept of Reading Improvenient Teams. 

Directions for marking answer slieet: 

1. Please prinL your school and district in space provided on answer sheet. 

2. Location Ccc's - in the fcur colu'.ris n^arked with the heavy black linos located 
bale; Locaiicn Codi, please fill in yoyir school code, using only one column 
per nu";ber. 

3. Team Ho. - if there is only one RIT in your school, please fill in Ho. 1. 
if theic are t'..'o RIT t-o-i.o in your school. Team No. is to be designated 
(iiunber 1 or 2) alphabetically according to la^t nanie of Reading Assistant 
of your RIT, i.e. Ms. Jones, Ms. liilliams. 

RIT's working with Ms. Jones would be Team f!o. 1, and RIT's v/orking with 
Ms v;illia!';3 '.'ould be Team ilo. 2. Principals should use Team Mo. 1 if there 
is only cpe toaiii, loam ;;o. 2 if there are two teams. 

4. Position - in right liand corner please put an X beside your position; then 
using the njr.iber indicated for your position fill in column beneath position. 

''lease co'.jletc d.e qujbti onnai rc by marking your answers on the answer sheet and 
x'lurn bot'i questionnaire and ansv/er sheet to your RIT's Reading Assistant by 
January 1,^, 1074. 

.ach Rcc:dii.g Assistant should return all of his/her RIT teams' questionnaires and 
coiDk'tod ...!?/.;er sheets to Lincoln Daniels, Lvaluator, 1517 S. Theresa, St. Louis, Mo. 
63104 on or before; Jun.'yry 18, 1074. 

,'ol lowing is an exanple of how to niark the answer sheets. 



Categories 



2 

(liaroly) 



3 

(Sometimes ) 



4 

(Often) 



5 

(Frequently) 



(Always ) 



0 



The sun appears to set in 



the west. 



Ansv.-er Slieet 



.0. 
.1. 
.?. 
.3. 
.4. 



.5. 
.6. 
.7. 
.8. 
.9. 



Answer 6 (Alv/ays) has been marked for 
Exan:ple X and shows that you believe 
the sun Always sets in the west. 



116 

1. MilPS, Matthew B. f''eet.inc|s. Educational Resources 

Information Center "Oif^Tc) Vol. I, Microfiche Ilo. ED042266 
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Teacfic^rs should encourage absenteeism) in their students* 
Ansv/or Sheet 

• 3. 

.4. Ansv/er 2 (Rarely) has been marked for 

.5. Example Y and shows that you believe 

,6. student absenteeism should Rarely be 

• encouraqed by the teacher* 

• 8, 
.9. 

Co:/ piece:: Li^^in with Itein 1 and ccrpletc all items* 

Probably ycjr tee^m holds a lot of i/.^etings, and much depends on their quality. We 
would like to consider your team roetings. 

1. How often do3S it inset? 

Every Every Once 

Weekly two Monthly two each Once Never 

weeks months semester yearly 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

2. Length of typical :..:^eting* 

More than 

Less than 1/2 hr. to 1 hr* 1-2 hrs- 2-3 hrs. 3 hrs, 
1/2 hr. 

1 2 3 4 5 

How ploa^.e consider what usually or typically happens in this meeting. For each 
of the ila.o belu./ (nuv.'^er 3 tlirouyh 39) ciioose one of th3 numbers and mark it 
on your an'j'./or sheet. 

1. This is moJl typical at all; it noxor happens . 

2* This is quite untypical it nL^^lI/- '^^PP^'*'^ • 

3. This is rarc^ untypical tiian typical, though it doos liappen sow.. 

4- This is moro t/pical than not, but it doesn't ha.'^pcn a lot. ^ 

5. Ihi^ is fairly typical of this n.oeting; it happens cjuUq p^en^. 

6. Thio is yery^ typical of this i:.GeLing; it happens ropfiL 
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3* \lhc\i \)rob]'c\\'Z c.On.j up in tlu? irjeLiiig^ llicy are thoroughly explained until every- 
one ut^derbtaiid-; \i\i\t ihe prv;blom is. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

4. The first solution proposed is often accepted by the team. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

5. Team tLeiiibers coi2 to the leeting not knov/ing v;hat is to be presented or discussed. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 

6. People ask why the prcbleiri exists, v;hat the causes are. 

1 2 3 4 5 ' 6 

7. There are iroivj problen:s \;hich team \v.2i],])ecs are concerned about which never get 
on the agenda. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

8. Tiiere is a tendency to prcpo:^ ans^.'ers without really having thought the problem 
and its causes tinougii carefully. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

9. The tcoi.i discusses the pros and cons of several different alternate solutions 
to a problem. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

10. Team :i:(;i:;bers bring up extraneous or irrelevant piatters, 

1 2 3 4 5*6 

11. The average person in the n.eeting feels that his ideas have gotten into the 
discussion, 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

12. Sovc^Oiv?. sui.:i :iri>:es progress from tii::e to time. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

13. Decir. ions arc ofl:n left vague--as to v/iiat they arc, and who will carry them 
out. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

14. [fi'lhcr L?foro T.t/: : ch'ng or at its bcgim.ing, any toum ii.er./rjer can easily get 
i t'ji- ^ c:i to tiiC ac in(ja, 

1 2 3 4 5 6 
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15- Team n;eiiil)ers are afraid to be openly critical or make good objections, 
12 3 4 5 6 

16. The team discusses and evaluates how decisions from previous meetings worked 
out. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

17. Team members do not take the time to really study or define the problem they 
are working on. 

,1 2 3 4 5 6 

18. The san:2 few team members seem to do most of the talking during the meeting. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 

19. Team i.^3i.bers hesitate to give their true feelings about problems which are 
discussed. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

20. When decision is made, it is clear who should carry it out, and when. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 

21. There is a good deal of jumping from topic to topic--it*s often unclear where 
the group is on the agenda. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

22. Frop] tiiro to tin;e in the meeting, members openly discuss the feelings and 
working relationships of the team. 

1 2 • 3 4 5 6 

23. The sair^e problenis* seem to keep coming up 'over and over again f'^om meeting to 
meeting. 

1 2 3 4 5 6, 

24. Team members don't seem to care about the meeting, or want to get involved in it 
1 2 3 4 5 6 

25. When thj group is thinking about a problem, at least two or three different 
solutions are sugger/cod. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

149 
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26. l.'hon thc-re is disagree!; jnt, it tends to be smoothed over or avoided. 
12 3 4 5 6 

27. Sohvj very creative solutions come out of this group. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

28. Many people roiniiin silent. 

I 2 3 4 5 6 

29. V/iien conflicts over dociGions coiTie up, the group, does not avoid them, but really 
stays \/ith tiia conflict and works it through. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

30. The results of the group's work are not worth the time it takes. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 

31. Teai.i niembers give their real feelings about what is happening during the meeting 
itself. 

1.2 3 4 5 6 

32. Toain members feel very coiiiniitted to carrying out the solutions arrived at by 
the group. 

1 2.3 4 5 6 

33. l.'hen the groui) is supposedly working on a problem, it is really working on some 
other "under tiie table" problem. 

1 2 3 4 5 6- 

34. Toaiu ir.3ir,bers fr;el antagonistic or ncjgativc during the meeting. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 

35. There is no follow-up of how decisions reached at earlier ir.'jetings worked out 
in practice. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

150 



36. 



Solutions and dacisions era in accord with tlie principal's point of vie'.', but 
not necossoiily './ith the rest of the tGam iicii.bars. 



1 



f) 



37. There arc splits or deadlocks bot.'eon factions or subgroups, 
1 2 3 4 5 6 



38. The discussion goes c on withoui: any decision being reached. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 



39. Team ir.einbcrs foel satisfied or positive during the meeting. 
1 2 4 5 6 



Hoetincis vary according to their oriirary focus of attention. They may be mainly 
focused 0.1 in*'or, tion-; n_i vjnc;_--;.:a};ing cir.ounce:r,ents , explaining plans or rules, 
doc'liiiij v.Mth roirLino' rT;u":r 77 Or they i;>jy be mainly focused on probl eM-sol ving- - 
discussion and d^vcision, v/orking out ans'.'ers to problems on the spot. 

Thinking of the U.v?. rroetinc^s, irark your cnswer sheet to indicate what percentage 
of tire you estimate is actually spent on these two kinds of activities? 



40. Infori;;ation giving 



1 



Less than 

(lo;: ) 



(10-25?;) 



(26-50;0 



(51-75%) 



(7G-100;0 



41. Problem solving 
1 

Less than 

(lo;; ) 



(10-251) 



(26-50%) 



(51-75:;;) (76-100;;) 



Kuw St. 1 1 thinking of the Loan r.oetinjs, w!iat percentage of ti;^,^ do you think s hould 
be spent on these i\,o fypes oi activities, as far as you are concerned. 



4?. Infon.iation giving 



Lc",s tlian 
(lu ) 



(10-2:- ) 



(26-50;;) 



(51-75;;) 
151 
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43. Problem solving 



1 

Less than 
(10/; ) 



(10-25%) 



(26-50:0 



(51-75%) 



(76-100:O 



CUkRICULUM SPECIALISTS 



44. Do you hove a curriculum speciolist working \;ith your team? 



1. Yes 
2- Ko 



45. Have you had any contact with this person. 

!• J have had so!.:3 contact 
1. 1 have had no contact 



Now, thinking of the person you have indicated in the space above, to what extent 
does he or Sfie engage in the following kinds of behavior? Please indicate on your 
ans'.;cr sheet trie o_£e nu.iDur in eacli row that best describes the behavior of this 
person. 



46. Gives leai.i r-'.^.Tbers 
the feelifig ifiat 
their w'ork is an 
"important" activity. 

47* Gives t-;i:ii ii^ii^bers 
thu fe i i ing t.»at 
they Cc:;) i; r.e si gni fi • 
cant contri but ions to 
i'ir;roving t;:e jlass- 
rooni perl or. nee of 
tiiei r stuJ/;^. Is . 



ft'ever 



Almost 
never 



Occa- 
sion- 



Fre- 

quently 



Almost 
alway s 



5 



Always 



48. TeikC'S a strnng in- 

l^irc^l in tv. ■ i;'j:,.:rjr 
profess io.u I cLve lop- 
p .-nt. 
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Occa- 

Alinost sion- Pro- Almost 
Neve r n-^VL^r pAhL^ puently alv/dys Always 

49* fiokes teaiii i::jotings 1 2 3 4 5 6 

a valuable oci'icat icricO 
acti vity • 

50. Ii?lps to elir.inate 1 2 3 4 5 6 

weaknesses in the 
sclicols . 

51- Treats teaui .^onoers 1 2 3 4 5 6 

as profcssior.al 
workers. 

52. !i^]|;s tcai) r;.:i-:bcrs 1 2 3 4 5 6 

to under stand the 
sources of i:^ ^ort- 
tant problems they 
are facing. 



53. Displays a strong 
interest in if. jroving 
the quality of tiie 
KIT program. 

54. Brings to the atten- 
tion of toai.i I. .bers 
educaticj.^l I i torat jre 
that is or value to 
thewi in their jol:s. 

55. Has coi^structi V'j 
sugv-'^^-i^^f^^ to offer 
tear. J . ^;:il:ors in 
dealing with ll;eir 
iiiajor pro'jl 01713. 

56. Gets tea::i I'^rbers 
to upgrade* t/\Mr 
perfo^ Mor,(.a stcncards 
in tiieir cl assrojr.iS . 

57. Haxii:i/cr> ti^e differ- 
ent skills fou.id in 
KIT'S. 
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FINAL REACTIONS 



Answoriiio these qLi'j:4io:is n;ay have left you with a variety of feelings. In order to 
help v/U:j future cvcJuations, v;e would appreciate your answering the following 
queb .ions . 

58, About hjw long did you spend in filling out the questionnaire? 

15 hiin, 30 i;:in. 1 hr- 1 1/2 hrs- 2^hrs- more than 2 hrs- 

1 ? 3 4 5 6 

b9. If ycu had any of the feelings listed below as you were filling out the instruments, 
please put a check by that \;ord or phrase, 

0 Air:used 

1 Annoyed 

2 ^Bored 

3 Coir.iiitted 

4 Confused 

5^ Curious 

6 ^Doubtful 

7 ^Embarrassed 

8 ^Frustrated 

9^ ^Frank 

GO. If you had any of the feelings listed below as you \;ere filling out the instruments, 
please put a check by tiiat \;ork or phrase, 

0 Hopeful 

1 Interested 

2 Mistrustful 

3"^ llervous 

4*_^ ^Obligated 

^Resentful 

6 Stip,ulated 

7. ^Tired 

8^ ^Uncertain 

9 ~ Uninvolved 



61- Uid you find any of the que:;tions especially difficult, confusing, or ambiguous? 



K Yes 
2- No 



APPENDIX F 

TITLE I, CURRICULA SPECIALISTS' QUESTIONNAIRE 



In an effort to secure feedback from all Title I Curriculum Specialists relative 
to on-site monitoring of Title I pxograms, your frank responses to the following 
items will aid our efforts in a more valid evaluation of the progress of the 
Reading Improvement Team program. 



1. How mriny of your supervised R.I.T. sites have you visited during the first 
semester? (Fall, 1973) 



2. Name three or more techniques of individualized teaching observed during your 
visits tiiat you consider to be innovative approaches to the teaching-learning 
process. 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

(e) 
(f) 

(8) • . ■ 

3. How many R.I.T. teachers have requested your assistance this semester? 



Numb^*r of times 

A. Some reasons for these requests? 

(i) 

(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
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4. Do you have adequate time to provide the kind of assistance required of you? 
If not, why not? 
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5. How many inservice meetings have you had with your 

R.I/r. staff? 



Individual R.I.T. teams?^ 
ALL R.I.T' s supervised?^ 



6. From your experience what suggestions do you have for improving the R.I.T. 
program? 

7. What alternative program would you suggest in* lieu of the R.I.T. program? 



8. Are the Title I Inservice Center workshops providing R-I.T. teachers with 
practical "Jdeas for individualizing instruction? 



If not, why? 

9. Have you noticed any changes in R.I.T. teachers' behavior that might be 
attributed to the Inservice Center workshops? 



If not, elaborate. 



If yes, what are they? 



10. Do you think the Title I Inservice Center idea should be extended so that 
there would be one such Center in each district? Explain. 



11. In what ways have you been involved with parents of R.I.T. students? 
Elaborate. 



12. What inioripatioa could the R.I.T. Evaluator provide you with that would enhance 
your effective supervision of the R.I.T. program? 

Divi.sMon of Evaluation • 156 January, 1974 
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May, 1974 



SUMMARY OF TITLE I ADVISORY COMMIHEE ACTIVITIES 

1973-74 



October 23, 1973 
November 14, 1973 



December 4, 1973 
February 6, 1974 

March 6, 1974 

April 3, 1974 
May 8, 1974 

June 5, 1974 



12:30 
8:30 



1:00 
12:15 

12:15 

12:30 
12:30 

12:30 



RIT 
R/15 



Orientation on duties of PAC 
Review of Title I Programs 

Bus Tour of Title I Programs 
Clinton and Clinton Branch 

Lincoln High School 
Clark Branch No. 2 - R/15 
Work Study High School 

Communication Skills Workshop 
Inservice Center 

Holy Guardian Angel School 

Nonpublic Remedial Reading 
and Remedial Math 



Central City Lutheran School 

Nonpublic Remedial Reading (Hoffman) 
Evaluation Report 

Stowe School 

K£D Program 

Northwest-Sol dan Title I Media Center 
Ranked Title I Programs and 
made recommendations 

•Curriculum Services Building 

Review of 1974-75 Title I Application 



MEMBERS: 



Naomi Beaton 
Eula Mae Black 
Virginia Boyd 
Mattie Divine 
Myrtle Johnson 
Lottie Lewis 
Hettie Moore 
Sister Margaret Mull in 



Rose Murphy 
Rayomie Parker 
Marcella ^iper 
Ann Mane Reynolds 
Carol Streiff 
Erlene Washington 
Christian Werstein 
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TITLE I ADVISORY CCf-lMITTEE 



Results of Priority Ranking 
of Title I Programs 

May 8, 1974 



The score v/as computed by assigning the following points to the rankings: 
1st place = 5 points; 2nd place = 4 points; 3rd place = 3 points; 4th place - 
2 points, and 5th place = 1 point. 









• 




T 0 T A I 


SCORE 






Parents 


Teachers 


Total Resources 


RANK 


Public 


N = 6 


N = 4 


N = 10 




Kindergarten: Extended Day (KED) 


14 


18 


32 


1 


Reading Improvement Teams (RIT) 


9 


17 


26 


2 


Rooms of 15 (R/15) 


12 


10 


22 


3 


Work Study High School 


14 


7 


21 


4 


Lincoln High School 


11 


8 


19 


5 


Nonpublic 










Remedial Reading 


19 


18 


37 


1 


Remedial Math 


17 


18 


35 


2 



*Tw3 forms could not be tallied because markings were unclear. 
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PROGRAM OPERATIONS 
5/74 



SUMMARY OF THE TITLE I ADVISORY COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 



FOR THE STATE DEPARTMEfiT Or EDUCATION 

1. Revise the student eligibility guidelines so that 1st graders with 2 months 
or more educational deprivation could qualify for Title I programs; 2nd graders 
4 months or more; 3rd through 12th graders - 6 months or more. 

FOR THE ST. LOUIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

1. Expand the Kindergarten: Extended Day program .in public schools. 

2. Include Kindergarten: Extended Day in nonpublic schools. 

3. Provide additional supervisory assistance for Title I teachers both public 
and nonpublic. 

4. Provide a variety of inservice workshops during the school year similar to 
those offered during the summer. 

5. Continue and expand Rooms of Fifteen. 

6. Develop a remedial math program for Grades 1 - 8. 
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!• INTRODUCTION AND FINDINGS 

Introduction . The prl^aru purpose of this document is to present the results of 
the evaluation of Project Follow Through conducted during the 1973^74 school 
ifear. A secondary purpose is vo provide a description of the procedures which 
wore employ^:! to obtain thcr.e results. In general, the evaluation procedures 
arc congruent with those described in the initial evaluation design which is 
presented as Appendix A of this 2'o/x?it, This design was prepared by the 
cvaluators with support fron and in cooperation with Mrs. Virgie Carroll, 
Director of Project Follow Through; the local Follow Through staff; and the 
Sol lowing administrators f 

John Anderson - District Assistant , Vashon 

Warren Denning, Principal , Jefferson 

Julius Dix - District Superintendent , Centra l-Vashon 

Glyneece Eustace, Principal , Pruitt 

Eula Flowers, Principal , Carr 

Era J5. Perkins, Principal , Carver 

Charles Shelton, Principal , Banneker 

Edmund Squires, Principal , Franklii' 

James Wooten - DJ rector , Federal Programs 

The 1973-74 evaluation of Follow Through has tried to build upon the foundation 
which was laid by the 1971-72 and 1972-73 evaluations which were conducted and 
reported by Kr . James \\'ootcn, who is currently the Director of Federal Programs 
for the St. Louis Public School System. Positions of the descriptive information 
in this report have been taken from the two previous reports prepared by 
Mr. Wooten. Instruments and techniques used in Mr. Wooten* s evaluations were 
employed in this evaluation in order to p^^^vide longitudinal data. 4 

Format of Repor t. This report has been divided into three major sections. The 
first section presents introductory material and conclusions . The second section 
presents a description of Project Follow Through in the St. Louis Public School 
System. The third section presents the data wliich was collected and briefly 
describes the data collection procedures which were employed. 

Since this cvdluation report is being prepared for a variety of readers who will 
be willing uO devote differing amounts of time to the study of the information 
being presented , the evidence and procedures presented in section three have been 
keyed to the conclusions presented in the first section. Each conclusion is 
followed by a reference to specific pages in section three. These pages contain 
the information used as a basis for the conclusion. This should allow the reader 
to pursue areas of interest with a minimum of effort. 

Sco ve of th e K valuation . Due to the limited resources available to support 
evaluation activi ties , the evaluation was confined to the determination of the 
achievement of the Project's objectives as stated in the Project's continuation 
proposal (see Appendix B) . AppioximateJy $4,000 was provided by Project Follow 
Throuqh for cv<luation services. However, that amount proved to be insufficient 
to support ever this limited ova] ir^tion .: Therefore, approximately $3,000 of 
Board of Kduaiion f^ir.ds i/ere required to provide the services to complete all 
necessary ova luation acti v iti es . 
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The conclubions coiirjist of simple ctatcnents of the achievement of the Project's 
objectives. The degree of achicvontent mdy be ascertained by consulting the 
pages indicated in parenthesis after each conclusion. 

Conclusions . 

1. Both the observed classroom behaviors of teachers 
and students were highly congruent with those 
behaviors specified by the Responsive Environment 
Approach. (See pages 74-75.) 

2. On the average, Follow Through students showed a 
12% increase in the frequency of the exhibition 
of the behaviors which were used as indices of a 
"healthy" self concept. (See pages 76-78 

3. Project Follow Through achieved its objectives 
concerning the improvement of basic academic and 
learning skills. (See pages 79-83.) 

4. Standardized test performance suggests a weakness 

in the program at the second grade level. (See page 83.) 

5. The following services were provided for Follow 
Through students (See pages 86-91): 

a. Social 

b. Medical 

c. Nutritional 

d. Dental 

Rccomw.cnclations , Project Follow Through is doing a commendable job of achieving 
its objectives with only one exception: The performance of second grade students 
on the t:etropolite2n Achievement Test is quite poor. Unfortunately the 1973-74 
evaluation was not conprehansive enough to identify any reasons f, this poor 
performance. If this standardized test is considered to be an ac^jurate measure 
of the learning which has occurred during the school year, then the Follow Through 
second graders are learning far Jess than Follow Through kindergarten , first, and 
third grade students. However, if the degree of learning being achieved at the 
other grade levels can also be achieved at the second grade level, then Follow 
Through will clearly be one of the most successful programs ir the St. Louis 
Public School System. Therefore, an effort should be made to thoroughly analyze 
the activities which^ occur at the second grade level. This analysis should 
include an assessment of the adequacy of the Metropolitan Achievement Test as a 
measure of the learning which has occurred . Activities at the other grade levels 
should not be changed. 



II. DESCRIPTION OF FOLLOW THROUGH 

Personrol « Follow Through is a program designed to prevent the loss of educational 
bon^jfity. rltaMicd through tic id Start and sii,ilar prc-r.chcol programs. It provides 
continued special attention in r.cdical, dental, nutritional , psychological and 
social services , as v:ell as in education . Parent and community involvement is also 
an integral part of the program. The cmphatziis in Follow Through is on children 
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learning how to Icurii by dcvelopirq flexible strategics for dcalirg with problems. 
Teaching incLhods and Instructional aids are geared to an open classroom environ- 
iiicnt and individualized educational activities . 



Follow Through is a n^ii-ional program funded by the Economic Opportunity Act (EOA) 
and ESEA Title I. The national program began in 1967. St. Louis' program began 
in the 1968-69 school year with 40 kindergarten children. The children were 
housed in ti.o ::ld3Szoo2iis located at one school/ an^i the program was staffed by one 
director-teacher , one tcdchcr , two booth attendants, two teacher aides, one social- 
medical aide and various volunteers . 

The program \:a3 expanded during the 1969-70 school year to 12 classrooms located 
at 5 schrols, and s.'-rvcd 240 ^kindergarten and first grade children^ The staff 
increased to one director , one project assistant , twelve teachers, six booth 
attendants , tv:olve teacher aides, five social-medical aides, five "two'-hour 
lunch workcic" , one secretary and various volunteers . During the 1970-71 school 
year, 22 classrooms at 5 schools offered the Follow Through program to 395 chil- 
dren, grader: kg. -2. The staff was increased to one director, two project assis- 
tants, 22 teachers, 6 booth attendants , 22 teacher aides, 5 social-medical aides, 
6 '*two-hour lunch workers", 2 secretaries , 1 nurse, 1 parent-coordinator and 
various volunteers * 

The progr^.m was further expanded during the 1971-72 school year to 27 classrooms 
at 6 schools. Four hundred and eighty-eight children, kg. ^3, participated in 
the program. The staff i/as increased to one director, three project assistants , 
28 teachers, 6 booth attendants , 26 teacher aides, 5 social-medical aides, 
6 "two-hour lunch workers'*, 2 secretaries , 1 nurse, and 1 parent coordinator. 

The staff for the 1972-73 school year consisted of one director, three project 
assistants, 25 teachers, 6 booth arssistants , 25 teacher aides, 1 social worker, 
5 social-medical aides, 10 "tv;o-hour lunch workers", 1 secretary , 1 nurse, and 
1 parent coordinator . 

The staff for the 1973-74 school year consisted of one director, three project 
assistants, 22 teachers, 22 teacher aides, 5 booth assistants , 1 social worker, 
5 social-medical aides, 1 secretary, 1 nurse and 1 parent coordinator . The pro- 
gram served approximately 5C0 students in 22 classrooms in 6 schools* 

Model Descr:^ ption . The Responsive Environment Approach (REA) has been used by 
the ^^'t. Louis Follow Through program from the time the program was implemented. 
This modal is based on three premises: (1) children learn at different rates, 
(2) they learn in different ways, and (3) they learn best when they are Interested 
in what they are doing. The classroom environment is fundamental to this program. 
The environr ent should offer opportunities for free exploration , self-pacing , and 
individualizcit ion of student activities. Children 'should have their choice of 
group partici pation or individual work and should be allowed to stay with an 
activity as long as they like. 

Activities should be self-rewarding and help children recognize their success 
and determine their own readiness for a given intellectual task. 

The REA role of the teacher is that of stimulator and facilitator rather than 
that of an ^ulroritaii an director of learning. Teachers and teacher aides 
structure the classioom .mviionment in such a ranner that traditional academic 
goals nay be pursued in flexible and self-directed ways. Children are encouraged 
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to tldnk through problems and are ofi'er^d support when it is needed^ 

In many traditional kindergai ten through grade three classrooms , curriculvm 
emphasis is on psychomotor skills and the cognitive areas of language and con- 
cept formation* These arc the areas in which most children in the Follow Through 
schools' attendance area presumably have been least stimulated by their pre- 
school environment . While the objectives of Follow Through incorporate the 
cognitive areas of language , concept fornatior , training in psychomotor ski 
progress is geared to the abilities of individual children rather than to the 
traditional expectations for each grade level* 

In Follow Through classiooms , children are free to choose from a variety of 
activities sucli as working puzzles, playing hojse" ^ painting, looking at books, 
using the Language Master, creating stories, p' jydng with manipulative toys, 
listening to records or tapes, and rhythmic physical activities such as marching 
and dancing. Small groups may play games independently or under the supervision 
of project staff. There are also large group activities such as singing, show 
and tell, or listening to a story, h child has the option of choosing not to 
participate in large group activities , but cannot disturb the group. The diverse 
activities are designed to adjust for different learning styles and abilities of 
chi 1 dre ^ • 

Kindergarten Follow Through classes have a booth attendant to assist the children 
as they play with an electric typewriter located in the learning booth. Usually 
ten minutes a day per child is allowed for^ this ac'clvity. Children have the 
option of not playing with the typewriter. The sequence of learning booth activ- 
itiej Is divided into five hierarchical phases: (1) free exploration , (2) search 
and match, (3) discrimination, (4) typing origin/ 1 words, and (5) classroom re- 
lated activities . 

The primary objectives of the program are: (1) to implement a classroom environ- 
ment based on the three premises of the Responsive Environirent Approach, (2) to 
help s ' ^nts develop a healthy self-iii.^ge, (3) to improve basic academic skills 
in the . • of language, reading, writing, and arithmetical and reading problem 
solving, (4) to develop situational problem solving skills, (5) to provide special 
medical, dental, social and nutritional service, (6) to correct or improve for 
indlv' 'h:al children emotional problems which are counter productive to learning 
md to reduce t^e total number of these problems , (7) to provide inservice train- 
ing for admini^tritive staff, teachers, and teacher aides, and (S) to achieve 
active paient and conmunity involvement in the education (formal and informal) of 
t,ieir children. 

InstrL::tion is individualized and ac*-ivities and materials arc provided which 
help children recognize their success (through built-in feedback systems) and 
determine their own readiness for intellectual tasks. A basic assumption of 
the Follow Through program is that children can effectively teach themselves 
and each other in a classroom setting. Follow Through teachers are responsible 
foi sii-ucturing the learning envi ronment and directing students to learning re- 
sources^ In this context, an individual student can be given a large degree of 
freedon In choosir.g performing , and evaluating intellectual tasks. In Follow 
Through classrooms children are free to choose from a variety of activities 
f>uch rij rorklng puzzles, creating stories, listening to tapes, and rhythmic 
physical activitlny such as marching and dancing. 
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^^^^ S ijst ( :-.s, O pon H icjbwr.uf. M odem School Mathc-matics , end Mathematics 

Invol vc r en t Pro:'i\ ccrics arc used in accordance with the philosophy of the 
responi>,iV(3 cnvironr.unt approach. In order to impleir.cnt these programs in the 
Follow Through clasyrcomf insf^i^vice tepcher training tiessions are hold to 
familiarize teachers with the use of these materials and "zuggest how they could 
be integrated into the respon.hive environment approach* nservice is conducted 
by Far West Labor a to j y staff, district curriculum specialists , psychological 
services staff, and project assistants * 

There are daily opportunities for cliildren to choose free exploration, group 
participation, or individual ^'ork* Follow Through teachers offer their students 
the choice of either joining a specific activity or working independently^ in a 
related activity , In such instances , students may choose to concentrate on one 
part of tho given assignment. When independent v/ork is assumed, it focuses on 
the acqui r ition of the sam.e learning skill being taught in the group activities • 
For exarple, while the group is listening to a story about the seasons of the 
year, a child might be making a calendar or drawing pictures that depict seasonal 
changes. Children wh.o wish to work independently are allowed to leave the group 
with the provision that they will not disturb other children in the classroom. 
Because theie are sore academic requirements and expectations that are not easily 
achieved through self-directed activities, the option to work alone is not pre- 
sented for every classroom, activity . Thus, the children learn both to direct 
themselves in independent learning activities and to participate in group instruc 
tion. 

Learning activities are structured such that the desire to explore, discover, 
seek causality and increase kno\:ledge are reinforced. Introducing a choice of 
learning activities can minimize the resistance and frustration of the reluctant 
learner. For this reason, the Follow Through teacher must remain sensitive to 
student motivation and flexible in determining the most effective presentation of 
learning activities . Follow Through students are encouraged to explore, expand, 
and share their interests in group discussions and to deepen them through self-- 
directed study. 

Teachers and teacher aides stimuJa and facilitate learning rather than authori- 
tatively direct it. To expand thu student's learning resources beyond teachers 
and textbooks. Follow Through teachers and teacher aides initiate classroom 
activities whic^^i focus on filrrj, field trip specimens, manipulative objects, non- 
required books, and the children* s own experiences. The students are directed 
toward se'.king their own sources of information. An important channel of instruc 
tion is interaction with peers. Students learn to refer to each othe^ for help 
in working on a problem, j^inding information, verifying their own perceptions , 
and comparing ideas. The recognition of these other learning resources decrease 
the reliaiice on teacher:: as the sole source of i nformation . The teachers and 
teacher aides becom.e sources of guidance rather than classroom directors . 

Tcacher"^^ and teacher aides structure the modified open classroom program so that 
traditional academic goals are pvzsvcd in flexible and self-directed v/ays. The 
Follow Through clasi^i-'oom program integrates district requirements, pirental con- 
cerns, student needs, and teacher objectives , The classroom is a medium of com- 
mdinication in which traditional academic goals are pursued in a free and fluid 
enviiowuei t. Activi Lies axe not unstructvrca , h^it arc designed to encourage 
voluntary i^'ther than corpuJsoJij participation. Instruction in listening, 
speaking, and writing skills is based on spontaneous student expression (for 
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exarvplCf on u taj ( iccordij}q). ryercis:cs in physical movement ^ic included in 
drama/ irovi^inent, muL.ic, and h.ind\:riting instruction. Art classes encouraged 
the students to explore various n\edia, such as papier maohe , metal wire, and 
collage techniques. Each child was thereby guided to invest his talents in 
his learning experiences . 

Teachers and teacher aides encourage students to think through problems and to 
understand the wlnj and how of the solution. Discussions in the Follow Through 
classroc:.. encourac^e leflectivc silence as well as oral response . Questions are 
posed that require synthesis , analysis, or evaluation - rather than a pat answer* 
For exorple, instead of asking "What crops are raised in Japan?", a Follow Through 
teacher rlglit say "Tell me all you Know about the Japanese people." As the 
teacher develops skill in asking questions , the stude^its develop skill in think- 
ing through their responses , Vollow Through teachers also encourage students to 
consider alternative solutions to questions posed. Questions such as "What else 
could have happened?" and "Can you think of another way to arrange these things?" 
catalyze imaginative and novel approaches to a given p2:Gblem. 

Students are encouraged to acquire and use oral communication skills frequently 
and effectively . Follow Through stw^ents are given constant opportunity to ex- 
pjress then^^elves orally in group discussions and through the use of a tape 
recorder. They are also encouraged to work in pairs, discussing problems and 
sharing ideas. Activities included retelling stories in their own words, express- 
ing personal likes and dislikes , describing their environment, and evaluating 
situations . The teacher directs group discussions so that each child will have a 
chance to express hin.self . Instruction in oral communication skills is based on 
the effectiveness in these settings . 

The Follow Through program also provides special medical, dental, nutritional 
and psycholrqical survices . Elementary school children in 5t, Louis receive a 
complete physical examination every two years. These examinations are complete 
with inoculations and immunizations. In the typical school setting, discovered 
physical defects are routinely reported to the parent. Follow Through' s medical 
services program is considerably more corprehensive . Social-m.edical aides obtain 
appointr cnts to the clinic or private doctor. In cases where the parent does not 
or cannot take the child for his appointment , the social-medical aides perform 
this service. These aides also assure that treatm,ent of defective eyes, ears, 
skin, and feet is obtained at minim.al cost based on the parent's income. 

Dental examinations v/ere given Follow Through children and preventive and correc- 
tive apio^ntirents were scheduled as needed. Follow Through children whose parents 
were unablt. to keep the appointments were taken to the neighborhood Jefferson-Cass 
Clinic by social-medical aides (one aide per school) . 

Breakfast is available to all eligible children within the district at no cost to 
the child. Follow Through children have the option of being served fruit or juice 
later in the m,orning as a before recess snack while the milk, cereal and/or 
doughr.ut is servud between 0;00 a.m. and 8:15 a.m. At noon, each Follow Through 
child is served a Vit-A-Lunch plus a hot moat dish and/or vegetable supplement, 
6igain at no cost to the child. The menu may vary from .^.andv;i chcs to casseroles . 
The food is prepared at a cevtral kitchen within the school district, truck-- 
dclivt.rcd tc school.: in trJ-veyrr container:; , and served by "two-hour lunch 
helpcLs" pr:jviucd by Follow Throuqh. Ti-ucv.-r. assistants help when needed. In 
schools tiuit do not liave a cafeteria, children eat in their Follow Through class- 
rooms. When a school cafetnriu is available, Follow Through children are permitted 
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to cat uurlier th^iii the other children to avoid problems created by lunch 
differences. Since Follow Throvjjh kindcrgartners attend school a full day, 
they are also included in the lunch program. 

Basic psychological services arc provide by a clinic psychologist . Psycholog- 
ical services include: (1) psychological screening , (2) classroom observation 
and progiar^ pdrticip.ition, (3) follow-up testing and recommendations , and (4) 
parent Involvcnent . Prychological scieeninq is achieved by using a teacher rating 
rating scale based on observatjons of each child and the Boehm Test of Basic 
Concepts. These tests are used to aid in detecting children in need of psycho- 
logical help. ClasFroom observations and participation serve two functions. 
F'irst, the observers czn pay close attention to defined behaviors such as 
hyperactivity * and aggressiveness . This allows identification of children 
v/ith inarginal emotional problems. Secondly, the observers participate in the 
development and implementation of prescribed treatments . 

Educational achievement is presumed to h^, in part, a function of the natural 
contributicnj VJhich parents and coivjnunity make to the learning process. For 
this reason, an objective of the Folloi' Through program is to get the parents 
and coivjriunity involved in the education of their children. The PAC (Parent 
Advisory Cc:r:^dttee) exists to help close the gcp between school and home. The 
cQiivdttee is the instrun.ant by which par^^nts and community can share in deci- 
sions, planning, and organization of Follow Through activities. It is composed 
of parents and other corznunity people. Monthly P/iC meetings enable parents and 
members of the corrsnunity to become acquainted with project staff, acquire infor- 
mation about the program, and provide input to future project activities. The 
school benefits by having a built-in system for disseminating information about 
Follow Through activities, thus bringing parent and community perceptions of 
v;hat happens in school closer to reality. 
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PROGRAM COSTS 



PERCENT 

FUND FUND OF GRAND 
TOTALS TOTAL 



EOA (Fund 32) 






$308,890, 


87 


56. 


7% 


Title One (Fund 60 














Ssl^rics 
Fringe 
Health 


^ J/ /OOU , 

5,051 
54 3 


00 

42 
06 










Total Fund 60 






43r274 


48 


7. 


9% 


Board of Ed 
(Fund 05) 
Salaries 
Fri ngo 
Heal til 


$167,471 
22,491 
2,758 


.96 
,48 
.40 










Total Fund 






192,721 


84 


35. 


4% 


Grand Total 






$544,887 


19 


100, 


0% 



FUND 



Follow Through PER STUDENT COSTS: 1973-74 

No. of Students COST PER 
COST (Feb .19 74) STUDENT 



EOA 

Title One 
Board of Ed. 



$308,890.87 
43,274.48 
192,721.84 



445 
445 
445 



$694.13 
97.25 
433.08 



Totals 



544,887.19 



-445 



$1,224.46 



The costs; reported above do not include costs incurred by the 
program but not charged directly to the program through the 
nornal operation of the fudiciary accounting system employed 
by the St. Lnuisj Public School System. These costs include 
Lhe cost of the tiive which a principal devote:^ to the program, 
the cost of volunteer tii::e, and the cost of additional clasrsroom 
space. 
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EGA COST : J 968 - 74 



Sdiool 
Year 



BOA 
COST 



PERCENTAGE CHANGE 
FROM PREVIOUS YEAR 



1968- 69 

1969- 70 
2970-71 
1971-72 
19 72- 73 
1973- 74 



$ 32,913 
181,142 
317,824 
373,073 
291,084 
308,891 



450% increase 
75% increase 
17% increase 
22% increase 
6% increase 



TITLE I COSTS : 1968-74 



1968- 69 

1969- 70 

1970- 71 
19 71-72 
19 72-73 
1973-74 



9,000 
36,102 
45,665 
45,930 
46,601 
43,274 



301% increase 
26% increase 
1% increase 
1% increase 
7% decrease 
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III. ASSJ:SSNEh'T or ACUIEVEMEKT OF OBJECTIVES 



Implementation * 
i. Objective 



To implerrent a classroom cnvironirent biised on the three premises of 
the Fof'ponsive Environraent Approach: children learn at different 
rates; they leam in different ways; and they learn best when they 
arc interested in what they are doing. The Responsive Environment 
Approach or.phar^i zes learning how to learn in addition to learning 
specific subject content. Identifiable characteristics and specific 
objectives of such a classrcon environment are: 

a. Instruction is individualized and activities and 

nuterials arc provided which help children recognize 
their success (through built-in feedback systems) 
and ceternine their won readiness for intellectual 
tasks • 



^* T'/tc* Reading Sijc-ter.s , O pen Highways , / /odern Sch ool 
!'UithcrJtics and y.athcrr. t ics Ipvolvcrrnt Pj^ogroiv 
series arj used in accordance with the philosophy 
of the responsive environmiCnt approach* 

c. There a.?e daily opportunities for free exploration, 

d. There are daily opportunities for children to choose 
between group participation or individual work, 

e. Learning activities are structured svch that the 
desire to explore, discover , seek causality and 
increase knowledge are reinforced , 

f. Teachers and teacher aides are stimulators and 
facilitators of learning rather than authoritarian 
directors of learning , 

g. Teachers and teacher aides structure the modified open 
classroom in such a manner that traditional academic 
goals are pursued in flexible and self directed ways. 

h. Teachers and teacher aides encourage students to 
think through problems and to understand the why and 
how of the solution, 

i. Students are encouraged to acquire and use oral com'- 
munication skills effectively , 



2, Rationale for Assessment 

Since the project Icyan in St- Lcuir in the 19Cf^-69 vchool year, since 
the achicveuicnt ci category I objectives are well documiCnted in the two 
mos;t recent evaluation reports, and since the project retains the same 
personnel/ assessi ?nt of category I obji.ctives should not receive a 
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great (lc\:l of cmphiyls* Sinc^^ 21 of the 2?. Follow Through classroom 
taachers were aU;o part of the project last year, there is every reason 
to believe that the category 1 objectives will again be achieved in 
other areas. Since the resources available for evaluating this project 
are United, expenditure of those resources in areas other than the 
assessircnt of category I objectives appe^trs most appropriate . 

Criteria 

Follow Throucjh classrooms are expected to provide a particular struc- 
ture iis a means for achieving the program' s goals for pupil learning. 
Therefore, the following critcr:a published by the Far t^'est Laboratory 
were used as a guide in developing observation criteria : 

...The objective of helping children either maintain or develop the 
process^ and characteristics of good problem^-solvers is long-term* 
Nevertlieless , it is so significant chat some effort m.ust be made to 
see if the educational process is likely to encourage or discourage 
the kind of behavior we are seeking. 

This form of experience is generally described by the notions that 
guide the way that the classrooms are organized and the teaching 
methods that are used. That is, the child should be able to explore 
the learning environment , be self-pacing , receive feedback that tells 
him the consequences of his acts, and have opportunities to discover 
things about himself and his physical, cultural, z.nd social environment. 

In order to describe the organizational structure of learning experi- 
ences in Follow Through observations will focus upon a selected set of 
characteristics . The characteristics selected for examination are be- 
lieved to reflect the extent to which individual learning experiences 
were provided in the classrooms. 

The two classroom chaiactcristics to be observed are the number of 
instructional groups in the classroom and the frequency of communica- 
tion between the teacher and the individual pupil. 

Since these characteristics were observed in previous evaluations / 
only a srnull sample of observations will be m.ade. If the data obtained 
thiough t/.ese sai:\ple observations is comparable with the data obtained 
in previous evaluations , then the Category I Objectives will be con- 
sidered to be achieved. 

Methodology 

The same procedure and same instruments used in previous evaluations 
was employed in this evaluation . Observations v/ere made in all Follow 
Tnrough classrooms. C};servcition periods of 25 mijiUtes each on different 
mornings were scl^odulcd for those classrooms . The observation form 
required tlie cjbserver to record a classroom profile every five minutes, 
which provided a passible total of four observation periods for each 
classrocn. All observers used c Jojally d^'signod fcjun which was created 
specif iC'^ll^l to quantify the classi^oom characteristics to be measured. 
Each Follow Thrnucjh classroom was observed tv;ice - once in December, 197 
and once in tiarch, 1974. 
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5. Result:} 



The results of thc.'ic observations are presented in the tables on che 
following pages. 

6* Conclusions 



The degree of change indicated by these results may be interpreted as 
indicating substantial , positive, beneficial progress. Since progress 
is often me:}sured as the degree of change fiom a starting point without 
careful analysis of that starting point, it is most important to point 
out that the 1972 results woru good. Follow Through classroom observa- 
tions Indicated that what was good in .1972 has become very much better. 
It has improved in an area in which there was not a great deal of room 
left for improvement. This is an impressive accomplishment. 

SeJ f -Concept . 



1* Objective 



The objective of Project Follow Through was to improve the self concept 
of Follow Through ctiildren. 



2. Rationale for Assessment 



The initial intent of the evaluator was to employ a simple pre-post 
design utilizing a standardized test of self concept. However, after 
an extensive search of available instrum.ents this approach was abandoned 
because of the inability to locate an instrument with established valid- 
ity and reliability coefficients for a similar population. Therefore, 
the evaluator decided to use the Classroom }3ehavior Inventory , which 
had been developed but not utilized by Mr. Wooten and the Follow Through 
staff during the 1972-73 school year. A copy of this instrument and the 
instructions for using the instrument are })rescnted in Appendix C. 
Since the Follow Through teachers participated in the development of 
this instrument, it had the advantage of being familiar. Although this 
instrum.ont had not been used, this evaluator believes the instrument 
does possess construct validity . 



3. Criteria 

The instrument requires the classroom teacher to observe each student 
and indicate the frequency of 24 behaviors the child exhibits each month. 
The frequency of these behaviors is assumed to be an indicator of the 
child's self concept* Therefore , a simple increase in the frequency of 
these behaviors was selected as the criteria for improvement in self 
concept and achievement of the objective . 



4. Methodology 



ERJC 



The instruments and instructions wore mailed to all Follow Through 
toac/icrt 1:. :UjVLrhi.'r, 1973. In May, 1974, the teachers were asked to 
return tlie i nstruircnts . LJeven rotr^rned than. Eleven did not. See 
Appendi.f C for a cor.V)Ict,:) dr^cri ptJon of the manner in which the 
instr um^ ; ? t wa s used* 
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5. Results 



A throe-step proccchn o was used to analyze the data. First, the mean 
frequency renting for nil 24 bohavlorj at the beginning and end of the 
year for each child Jn ( nch cla-mroon was determined . Second, the 
mean of the means for ei^l children in each classroom was determined . 
Finally, the mean of the classroom means was determined , The classroom 
means and the mean of the classroom means are presented below. 



Classroom 


Cl ass room 


Means 




Beginning 


End 


1 






2 


3.00 


3.58 


3 


3.08 


3.61 


4 


3.78 


3.80 


5 


2.87 


3.08 


6 


3.57 


3.56 


9 

7 


3.83 


4.22 


8 


3.07 


3.95 


9 


3.78 


4.21 


10 


3. 38 


4.07 


11 


2.61 


3.77 


Total 


35.66 


42. 37 




•^ 11 


f 11 


Mean 


3.24 


3.85 



6. Conclusions 

A rating of 3.0 was defined as meaning the child exhibits the desired 
behavior about half of the time. A rating of 4.0 was defined as mean- 
ing the child exhibits the desired behavior most of the time. Therefore, 
the obtained means indicate that the frequency of the desired behaviors 
increased during the 1973-74 school year. Furthermore, according to the 
established criteria. Project Follow Through achieved its objective of 
improving the self concept of its children. 

Achievement . 

1. Objective 

To improve basic academic and learning skills in the areas of language, 
reading, writing, arithmetical and reading problem solving, arithn\ctic 
computation. 

2. Rationale 

In both :ha 1971-72 and 1972-) 3 evaluations the Stanford F.cirly Achievement 

Ter^t and the Itf.tropoV U.n Achievci:\nt Test wore used to measure improvement 

in basic Icnrning and academic skills. Because of this precedent and the 
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desire to maint:i2n a longitudinal data base, these tests were once 
again employed. 



3. Criteria 

The following criteria was established for determining the degree 
of achievement of this objective: 

Each student's raw score of the test and subtests will 
be converted to a percentile ranking which v/ill be used 
as the baf^is for assessing the student's progress. If 
the student is progressing at the same rate as his or 
her peers f the student* s percentile rank should be 
approximateli] the same on both the fir^t and second 
test. If the student is progressing faster or slower 
than his or her peers f then the student's percentile 
ranking should either increase or decrease accordingly . 
A student ' s peers will standardize the Instrument and 
derive the percentile rankings. Student skills will be 
considered to be improved if Follow Through students 
either maintain or increase their percentile rankings. 

4. Methodology 

A pre- post- test design was employed . The Stanford Early Achievement 
Test was administered to all kindergarten students in October, 1973, 
and May, 1974. The Metropolitan Achievement Test (MAT) was administer- 
ed to first, second and third grade students at the end of the 1972-73 
and 1973-74 school years. Since the MAT was considered inappropriate 
for beginning first graders, no pretest scores were obtained for first 
graders. 

5. Results 



GRADE 



Percent of students whose 
percentile rank on the Stanford 



Increased 



Remained 
Cons tan t 



Decreased 



Kindergari-en 



N = 76 



54% 



20% 



:26% 
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It rhould bo iioi^ J tfiat 70'': of the i^tudcnts whose percentile rank decreased 
were ir the kindi-^rcj<irton at Carr Elev'iontdry school. Also, 6^% of the students 
whofje perceiitilc rc^nk rcvr^aJncd constant wore also in this kj...Jergarten class. 
When the 26 students at Carr are deleted from the analysis, the results are 
as follows: 

N ^ SO 

Percent Increasing - 80% 

Percent Regaining Constant 8% 

Percent Decreasing - 12% 



GRADE 


Percent of students whose percentile 
ranking on the reading subt^^st of the MAT: 


Increased 


Remained 
Constant 


Decreased 


Second 
N==72 


54% 


18% 


28% 


Third 
N ^ 93 


51% 


26% 


23% 



GRADE 


Percent of students whose percentile 
ranking on the mathematical concepts 
subtest of the MAT: 


Increased 


Remained 
Constant 


Decreased 


Second 
N ^ 74 


61% 


22% 


17% 


Third 
N = 41 


70% 


9% 


21% 
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Sinc^" the diuunt of cjain in learning expressed in grade equivalent units was 
reported in tlic 1971-72 and 1973-74 evaluations , gains will also be reix^rted 
in this dcciirent. Iloi.x^ver, t/.c? pvocedux^es usud to compute these gain scores 
differs f:oin the procedures employed in previous years. In previous evalua- 
tions negative gain saorec were used in the analysis , and average gains were 
reported as a point eiii :i:iates . The 1973-74 gains were computed using a pro- 
cedure based on a rational which was partially developed by Cay lor and Stricht 
(see Appen^Hx D) , Thi^ procedure is ijased on the following assumptions: 

1* Siudents practice ba^ic learning skills throughout 
the school year, 

2. Conti.Rial piactice of basic learning skills does not 
result in the deterioration of these skills* 

If these ajsunptions arc accepted fc^ a group of students , then the achievement 
or learning sk.i^ls of these students can only remain constant or inciease. 
Therefore , standaidj^zed test scores which indicate a negative gain between the 
pretest anc posu-tcst must be considered to be artificial and attributable to 
errors of mc...^. rement* This allows two alternate procedures for computing the 
average gain score for group of students. 

Either all st -ients uith negative gaii scores may be deleted from the analysis 
or each ini:vi ^ual negative gain score may be entered into the analysis as a 
zero gain rcore* Cc imputing an average* gain score using both procedures allows 
a range to be leported. The gain which was actually achieved will lie somewhere 
between the low computed with zero scores and the high computed by deleting rii 
students wi,^h negative scores* 

The procedures outlined above were em.ployed to compute gain scores for Fellow 
Through second and third grade students on the reading and the mathematical 
concepts subtest of the l^'etropolitan Achievement Tesc. This procedure was also 
us^d to compute gain scores for fourth and fifth grade students who were formerly 
in the Follow Through prog i am on the reading and total mathematics scores on the 
Iowa Tests of Basic Skills. These scores are reported below. The units of 
measurement are grade equivalents , 



GRADE 


HEADING 


1 

MATHEmTICS 


PRE 
TEST 
SCORE 


RANGE 
OF GAIN 
SCORES 


PRE 
\ TEST 
SCORE 

i 


RANGE 
OF GAIN 
SCORES 


LOW 


HIGH 


LOW 


HIGH 


2nd 


1.9 


.4 


.6 


1 


.6 




3rd 


2.4 


.8 


1.1 


1 2.2 


1.1 


1.5 


4 th 


3.0 


.7 


.9 


\ 3.0 


.8 


.9 


5th 


3.9 


.5 


.8 


1 ... 


.7 


1.1 
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In order to prur/Jo an Indicatior of the performance of Follow Through students 
during the 2<ir,t three sc^iool years, the grade equivalent gains in reading are 
reported Iclow. This information indicates thut performance has improved at 
the first, second, and third grade levels. However, the performance of second 
giaders on the MetropoJ itdn J'iChiovcr.cnt Test has been qnite poor. Unfortunately 
the 1973-74 evaluation ^vm& not comprehensive enough to Identify any reasons for 
this poor purfozmance. If this standardized te^t is considered to be an accurate 
measure of ihc learning v/hich has occurred during the school year, then the 
Follow Thx^'dgh second graders are learning far io5*=^ than Follow Through kinder- 
garten, first and third grade students. Thercior^, an eff,.xt should be made to 
thoioughly analyze the activities which occur at the second grade level. This 
analysis i;hou]d include an assessr.cnt of the adequacy of the Metropolitan 
Achievement Tcvt as a ireasure of the learning which has occurred. 



Grade Equivalent Gains in Reading 



Grade 


School Year 


SUM 


A' 


MEAN 


73- 74 


■ 72-73 


71-72 


7 


.9 


.9 


. 7 


2.5 


3 


.8 


2 


.5 


.4. 


. 2 


1.1 


3 


.4 


3 


.9 


.5 


.6 


2.0 


3 


.7 


4 


. 8 


1.5 




2.3 


2 


J.J 


5 


.6 






, > 


1 


.6 



The reported gains for first graders in the above table are based on the 
assumption that first graders begin the first grade at grade level. 

6. Cone Ivs ions 

According to the establ ished criteria Project Follow Through is achieving 
its objectives concerning improvement of basic academic and learning 
skills. However, the data indicates the possibility of a weakness in the 
progiam at the second grade level. If this weakness is real and not simply 
an artifact of the instrumentation, and if this weakness can be corrected, 
future Follow Through students can be expected to perform at or very '^ear 
grade level until at least the end of the fifth grade. If this is achieved. 
Follow Through will clearly be one of the best and possibly the best program 
in the St. Louis Public School System. 
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Sitv-'tional ProbU'VA Solvincr Skills 



1. Objective 

Project Follow Through* s objective was to develop situational problem 
solving skills as measured by the student * s ability to choose from 
several alternatives an alternative that offers the best solution to 
the problem situation. 

2. Rationale for Assessment 

The achievement of this objective was not assessed during the 
1973-74 school year. The objective was not assessed because suitable 
instruir.ents for measuring situational problem solving skills are not 
available , and the resources necessary to construct a suitable instrw 
ment were sinply not available . 

3. Discussion 

The direct measurement of situational problem solving skills appears 
to be a most difficult: task requiring large amounts of resources . 
However, these skills iray be directly measured if a change in these 
skills is associated with changes in other constructs which can le 
directly assessed* Before expending the resource necessary to 
diiectly measure situational problem solving skills, a search of the 
literature should be made to identify the rc:ilationships between this 
and other constructs. If suitably proxy neasures can be identified/ 
they should be utilized. 

Services 

1. Objectives 

a. To provide special social, nutritional , medical and dental 
services to Follow Through children* 

1. To provide students complete physical examinations 
and make results known to parents. 

2. To provide dental examinations and corrective services. 

3. To provide the amount and kind of food which meets 
minimum daily nutritional standards. 

4. To provide social services in the areas of attendance ^ 
truancy, relocating parciits , and securing clothing for 
cliildren. Achievement of these objectives will be 
determined by the need for such services and the extent 
to whicn these needs are met. 

b. To correct or improve for individual children the f^motional problems 
which are < untarpi''oductive to learni-^g a^id to reduce the total number 
of these problems. Problems will be corrected through observer-- 
teacher-student interaction in the classroom, through teacher- 
psychologist meetings, through parent- psychologl st meetings, throm/h 
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studcnt-in ycyologist ir.ccting^ and, in severe cases, through insti- 
ti:tions* Teachers refer children with en:otional problems to Psycholog- 
ical Services and Psychological Services is responsible for prescrib- 
ing and i::.plementing correctional procedures within the limits imposed 
by the size of the st,iff* 

To provide inservice training for administrative staff, teacher and 
teacher aides* 

1. Far West Laboratory will provide for administrative staff 

additional training implementing the Responsive Environment 
Approach , and will prepare them to conduct inservice train^ 
ing for Follow Through teachers and aides, 

2* Far West Laboratory and consultants will train project 
assistants and teachers in techniques which will enable 
teachers to adhere to the R*E*A. philosophy while using 
the Reading Sgstens and Modern School Mathematics series , 

3. Cur^icu] urn specialists and publishing consultants will 
provide additional inservice training in Reading Systems 
for project assistants who will in turn provide inservice 
training for teachers and teacher aides* 

4. Project assistants will provide inservice training for 
teachers and teacher aides in communication skills and 
methodology to team teaching ^ 

5. Project assistants will provide inservice training for 
teacher aides in teaching techniques, construction of 
educational materials and games, and in performing in- 
structional and supportive roles which implement the 
Responsive Environment Approach* 

6* Psychological Services will provide for teachers inservice 
training in laetliods of identifying children with emotional 
problems and in the use of Psychological Services' resources* 

7* A variety of courses will be offered at local colleges < nd 
universities for parents who have not completed high school* 

8* The Parent Advisory Council will hold informal weekly 
activity meetings for parents v:here concerns of the 
Follow Through pjogram are discussed * 

9* ' The Parent /idvisory Council will hold formal monthly 

meetings for parents and coimunity members where concerns 
of the Follow Through progriim are discussed* 

10* Hold a minimum of three overall PAC meetings per semester 
where ^^onaerns of Follow Through are discussed* 

i: * Parents: will be instructed in the use of the toy library. 
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12. Conduct' a Sum/rer Workshop \;herc parents: 



a. Learn effective comwinj cations and the role 
of values, systems, judgments , and attitudes 
in the cormunication process* 

Learn to hs^Mdle family problems. 

c. Develop thoir extrnv^^rsive skills* 

Rationale for Assessment . 

The objectives for these categories rGCuire project Follow Through 
staff members to provide certain specified services . Only the amount 
of sei vices provided requires assessment . Determination of the quali- 
tative aspects of these services in an objective , defensible manner 
would not only be qiiite difficult but apparently quite unnecessary to 
satisfy federal and state requirements . Therefore, this evaluation 
will follow the procedure established by the 1971-72 evaluation. 
Only the amount of services provided will be determined and reported. 

Results 

a. Social, Nutxitional , Medical and Dental Services 

Because the social environment of the Follow Through children 
may deter thoir learning , the Follow Through program is sensitive 
to social , emotional , and physical needs that the child brings with 
him to the classroom. Specia^ services are available to alle^'iate 
these problems whenever possx jle. 

One function of the social ser\^ices is to monitor school attendance 
to help assure every school age child of educational opportunities . 
Students with prolonged absences or those who withdrew from school 
are referred to the social worker for investigation. During 1973-74, 
six children were reported for absenteeism; in each case, the social 
worker contacted the home to determine the reason for non^-at tendance . 
This* information was then conveyed to the school teacher. An addi- 
tional 21 children withdrew during the year. Most of the with- 
drawals were due to urban renewal family relocations . The overall 
attendance record for children eniolled in the Follow Through program 
was very good and was better than the attendance record of non^ 
FolJow Through children at the same schools. 

Social services also try to amend physical , medical, and health 
problems of Follow Through children. This year, referrals were made 
to the social worker concerning such physical needs as '^isual problems f 
a Kidney infection , a burn, and hyi^erkinetic lehavior ^ Also, clothing 
was obtained for two Follow Through children. 

In caring for medical naeds^ 450 Follow Through svudents received 
medical JiCPlth ey.amimitiuns . Tlier.e included general examinations, 
in^mvnizations and audiometer tests (given to 242 Follow Through 
studentcO * Dental cxardnations v.'ere held at i'h^ JcffcrsnwCass Clinic 
for 425 Follow Tlirough students and glasses were obtained for one 
Follow Through student. 
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b. PisijchologlcAl Strviccs 



The basic psychological services are provided by Robert L, WilliamSf 
rh,D.f a Clinical Psychologist and Professor of Psychology at 
W<.}:.hiji<jton U::i\ ci sJ ty . In r.dditionr a fourth uear graduate student 
dn clinical pa/cliology fzon Washington Univerrity , Mr. Harold Teasley 
and Mn-i. Doiif^ Wilkins f Project Coordinator for Dr, Williams served 
as additional staff for the 1972-74 school year. 

Briefly f psychological services covered a range of activities includ-- 
ing (1) psychological screening f (2) Interviews f (2) classroom obser- 
vations, (4) program participation, (5) follow-up, (6) testing and 
roco:::r.cndationir: , (7) parent involvement, and (8) inservice workshops 
for parents and teachers , 

Psychological screening is achieved by using the Boehm Test of Basic 
Concepts, observ ^tiop.s , Themes Concerning Blacks, a thematic apper^ 
ccption test developed by Dr , Williams and several of the conventional 
tests such as the WISC, the WPPSI , figure drawings, etc. These tests 
and interviews arc used in detecting children who are in need of 
psychological help. 

During the 1973-74 school year, 13 referrals for individual psycho- 
logical screening were received. Twejve of these children were seen 
after parental consent was obtained, the 13th child was not seen 
because the parent did not grant permission* The parents of these 
children were seen on an average of one time, as well as the teachers* 
Conferences were held in order to provide feedback to the teachers^ 
The range of problems was broad but typically the children did not 
suffer serious personality disorders but represented situational or 
transitional childhood probler.s as wzll as inter^personal difficulties 
occurring within the school and home context, Pc ct of this was related 
to sane discontinuity between the experiences within the home and 
experiences within the school. This information was fed back to 
teachers and staff. In one or two cases, however, there were some 
serious physical organic problems, and parents were recommended to take 
the child to their physicians, • Feedback was provided in all instances 
to parents and teachers. Psychological reports are on file within the 
Follow Through office as well as teachers receiving copies of the final 
psychological report. 

During the year an intensive effort was made to reach teachers and 
parents through v/orkshops . A total of ten full -day and f ourteen 
ha If "day workshops were held, for a total of 24 workshops throughout 
the year. 

The initial workshops began in August, 1973 as part of the preschool 
inservice training. During the month of July and the first part of 
August, several contacts v:cre made with the Follow Through Director 
<ind Program Asr.ir.tants to develop the workshops for the preschool 
inservice workshops . 

is section v/as prepared b\] Dr , Robert L. Williams. 



Durinj the period August 13th througJi August 17th, f?vc all-day 
workshops were hold with parents and teachers as fallows^ 

First Day - During the first day an overview of the week^-long prn^ 
ceedir.jn was givon, and goals and directions for the coming year were 
discusc^cd , This \:as followed by questions and suggestions from the 
Follow Through staff. The discussion dealt primarily with review of 
the progress of the previous year in comparison with this year's goals. 
Part of this was focused on positive u^pects of Black children rather 
than exclusively on v/eaknesscs , Many of the chi2dren are cmiOtionally 
strong and healthy. Teachers and parents wore encouraged to build on 
the strengths of the children rather than focusing entirely on i-zea/c- 
nesses . 

Second Day - On tlie second day, tv/o films were shov/n for discussion. 
The first film was entitled /' In the Lye of the Beholder" , and the 
second one, "In the Eye of the Storm'\ Discussions followed the show- 
ing of the films and attempts v/ere made to relate each of these films 
to^ actual classroom, situations , 

Third Da ''^^ - The third day session was conducted by Dr. Horace Mitchell, 
Assistant Professor of Education and Black Studies, Washington University. 
Dr. r.itchell did an indepth follow-up of the Parent-Teacher Effective- 
ness Training . He used time to give concrete examples and suggestions 
of inter personnel relationship; comjr.unicatlon skills; how the 
teachers and staff are accepting behavior of children; how they 
might har.dle the situation when problems exist; and how to determine 
whether a problem exists. 

Fourth and Fifth D^ ys - The last two^day sessionf^ were conducted by 
Mrs. Barbara Roqueu:ore , M.A., of Washington, D.E. Board of Education* 
Mrs. Roquemor^' was brought in by Dr. Williams to provide sessions on 
Diagnostic Prescriptive Teaching . The first day, Mrs* Roqucmore gave 
suggestions for diagnosing learning disabi lities . In addition , 
Mrs. Roquerore provided handouts explaining learning areas and the 
teaching aids. On the last cau of the workshop, Mrs. Roquemore pro-* 
vided iristruction sheets and assisted the Follow Through staff and 
teachers in m.aking various teaching aids. 

Another workshop was held on October 19, For this workshop, Dr * Thomas 
Gunnings , Professor of Psychology of Michigan State University , 
Lansing, Michigan, was invited in by Dr. Williams to conduct the work-- 
shop on Svstemic Counseling . Dr, Gunnings started the session by 
discussing the inate ability of children to learn and stated tha' 
learning must he fun and challenging . He encouraged teachers to 
m,otiv.:tc and inspire children by making the task of learning interesting * 
He demonstrated several miatherr:itical game^, that could he used to stiiau^ 
late thought and discussion Pinong children. Part of Dr. Gunnings' 
discussion centered on teaching chillran the process of taking tests, 
tlie process of logical elimination, ind recognition of test patterns , etc. 

During Daccnber, four workshops were held. These workshops covered 
topics hubmii'ttd in advance h'q follow Throug'n teachns. Some of the 
aic:s covered were: Bciuivior Modification , interpcii.onnel relationships, 
teacher/child rclaliont'hips , sLulboin children, and learning di cabi lit.ios . 



Duriiii./ ihi' vork.^hupti , parents and teachert discussed ways of deal^rg 
with tlicsc pdi'ticula:' problems \.\ith the psychologist . 

During Jj,nuary, a nurrJjer of workshops were held at different schools 
within the Follow Through d2<?trlct* A decision was made to discuss 
learnin g (?? with teachers and parents, A hook by Kirk, 

entitled " Fsychollngulstic Learning Disabilities Diagnosis and 
Remediation" , was assigned the teachers. 

During tho month of February, several workshops were held that 
discussed the language of children. Some examples utilizing the 
process of ^^ss:oc idtivc Bridging the classroom v/ere given. In addition, 
an ciudiot:.pe on Strli.^stic Features of Black English , Dy Mr. Ernie Smith, 
was played. Open discussion followed tho playing of the tape. Several 
parents who attended felt that the sessions were quite valuable^ 

During the m.onth of March, several additional workshops were held 
around the reading assignment on Psycholinguistic Learning Disabilities. 
Discussion covered the following topics: Concept of Learning Disability, 
undersicinding of concept, and the purpose of testing. During the work- 
shops, small groups were formed and children with specific learning 
problems hvie discussed. Part of the workshop was used to demonstrate 
the Il'^inois Test of Psucholinguistic Abilities. 

During April, several workshops were held at Follow Through schools 
with heavy emphasis on designating April and May as Follow Through 
Parents t'.oath. One evening meeting was held so that working parents 
could attend. An all^-out effort was made by the staff to welcome and 
involve parents in a number of activities. Parents were invited to 
attend the workshops. 

An average of 18 parents attended erch workshop. These workshops 
centered around discussion of a book by Phyllis Poss, entitled 
"The Black Child", as well as discussion of the hyperactive or hyper- 
kinetic child, and other child rearing questions zaised by parent^'. 
Dr. Helen Nash, a pediatrician, was invited to conduct the workshop 
on hyperactivity and hyperkinesis . Some of the examples of the work- 
shop on "The Black Child" included: facing the fact that they have a 
black skin; parents' feeling cibovt skin color, hair texture; how 
children discuss race; how parents discuss rac /ith their children; 
transference of raciai feelings, and so on. 

i'7ith the hyperkinetic child, attention was focused on the difference 
between hyperactivity and hyperki ncjis , normal activity, ways of 
handling tha hyperactive child, and help for the hyperkinetic child. 

In addition to tho workshops , a larg-j .mm<her of advisory meetings 
wore held with staff of Follow Through and the Director regarding 
adrdnistrativo and orgctnization issues. These meeting:: were set up 
to org.inizc s^jstcmatic.^lly and improve Follow Through servTces for 
the yc^ir. Thus, psycho] ogica J s^^rviccs covered a broad range of 
activities for tlie '73- '74 year. 
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Parcntril Involvement 



The Parent Advisory Committee (PAC) the Follow Through program 
was establish d to help close the gap between school and horre. 
Parental activities were initiated to develop school^community 
liiikacju; to iViprove the hone climate by offering education , i^altural 
and cirployment possibilities to parents; and to facilitate classroom 
learning by engaging parents as volunteer helpers in the schools. 
Five PAC meetings were held and approximately fifteen Center PAC 
meetings were hold ^ 

The PAC at each school periodically met at each school to inform 
parents of project activities and to provide a channel for their 
input into the program. Five general meetings v/cre also held and 
were attended by representatives from the local groups^ These 
meetings were sometimes held within the context of a social function 
e*g*, a Parent Showcase which was a sessi^^n demonstrating Follow 
Through parent activities ; a Jefferson Community crafts and home'- 
making ideas workshop; and a "Follow Through PAC End of the Year 
Activity"* Approximately 85 parents attended all the meetings. 

Parents were also involved In the Follow Through program through 
special activities * During the course of the year, 13 parent 
volunteers invested a total of 104 hours in the following activities 

Sixteen training sessions were held to familiarize 
128 parents with the materials and activities at the 
toy library* The library contained a variety of toys 
and games designed zo implement the Follow Through 
program. These materials could be taken into the 
home for parents to use with their chilaren^ 

Parent Fffectivenoss Training (P.E.T^) 
Approximately 40 parents participated in four 3 hour 
training program sessions which focused on parent-- 
child comJTtuni cation skills. These sessions offered 
parents suggestions on learning alternatives to 
traditional methods of child guidance. 

Employment OpV'Ortunity Center 

The Center was a service to parents which provided 
information on awploymcri opportunities . This service 
w:*s established to r./^iivate parents to participate in 
Follow Through activities and to relieve economic 
pressures 'n the home resulting from unemployment. 
Regular buJ Ictins from the Center were sent to a 
parent coordinator who shared them with Follow Thrcugh 
parent groups. 

Parent S\:ms rcr P^'ogram 

ApproximataJy 90 parents took part in a wide range of 
summer activities sponrorcd by the Follow Through pro- 
gram. Activi ties included Softball games, crafts, 
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coakir.ij, ijowiv.q, typing classes , and tutor session.^ in 
wath ciii'I rcaclii^y. Uoi:\o management ser^sions and learning 
center activities were also /it^id. Sti ponds were paid 
to the participciting parents* 

Parent Career Training 

Career dovclopir.cnt opportunity es were offered parents of 
Follow Through children through the Supplementary Training 
Associate Prograu:, This is the 4th year in which this 
phase of the Follow Through program has operated ^ 

Snpn l'-' J^^t an Lj'^ll' ^* Associa t es (STA Program) 
The S'/A pi'ograi:- j rcvidcd opportunities .tor working Follow 
Throi:^;h parents to advance educationally through college 
couz >i' i/crA*. Sevc ntecn parents were enrolled in this 
phase of tlia pro^nai:i» Courses elected by parents included 
*'Tho 5c ^ol in Contemporary Society'* , American Civilization" 
"Prc'icticur} in Field and I^ab Research" ^ and other courses 
applicable to tliC degree requirom.ents at the University of 
Missouri - St. Louis, The parents generally maintained a 
good class; attendance record and achieved passing grades 
for thoir coursework , 
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Follo\/ Through: Lvaluatioii Design 



Decision Level: Federal and State 



Data to he collectod (all schools): Source of Data 

1. Number of students in program broken 

down by grades v/ithin each school Project Director 

2. Number and type of staff involved 

in project broken down by schools Project Director 

3. Cost of program broken dom by 

schools Project Director or 

System' Accounting 
Records 

4. School Profile Project Director 



Estimated Evaluation Staff Time Required: 2.0 man days 



Congruence Information 



Introduction 



The purpose of a congruence evaluation is to assess the achievement of the objectives 
which [lave been stated in the formal proposal submitted to the funding agency. The 
objectives for Project Follow Through have been placed in eight categories in the 
formal proposal, (iatlier than discuss each objective individually, the assessment 
of all objectives in a category will be discussed simultaneously when appropriate. 



Objective: Category I 

To implement a classroom environment based on the three premises of the Responsive 
Environaient Approach: children learn at different rates; they learn in different 
ways; and they learn' best when they are interested in what they are doing. The 
Responsive Environrnant Approach emphasizes learning how to learn in addition to 
learning specific subject content. Identifiable characteristics and specific 
objectives of such a classroom environment are: 

(a) Instruction is individualized and activities and materials are 
provided which help children recognize their success (through 
buil:-in feedback systems) and determine their own readiness 
for intellectual tasks. 



(b) The_^2^ea_dinn^J\;sto_rr;^^ Ope n Hig hways, Modern School Mathematics and 
Ma th cm a i i cT in v o 1 v c" i .e n P r o cj i n^" e r i e s arT used in accordance with 
the l)Tfi roso*pl{y of l^fe^rcsponVi ve environment approach. 

RiC 



(c) There are cUiily opportunities for free exploration. 

(d) There are daily opportunities for children to choose betv/een group 
participation or individual work, 

(e) Learning activities are structured such that the desire to explore, 
discover, seek causality and increase knowledge ?re reinforced, 

(f) Teachers and teacher aides are stimulators and facilitators of 
learning rather than authoritarian directors of learning, 

(g) Teachers and teacher aides structure the modified open classroom 
in such a nuinner that traditional academic goals are pursued in 
flexible and self directed ways, 

(h) Teachers and teacher aides encourage students to think through 
problems and to understand the why and how of the solution, 

(1) Students are encouraged to acquire and use orul conmuni cation 
skills effectively. 



Rationale for Assessment: 
Category I Objectives 

Since the project began in St. Louis in the 1968-69 school year, since the 
achievement of category I objectives are well documented in the tv/o most recent 
evaluation reports, and since the project retains the same personnel; assessment 
of category I objectives should net receive a great deal of emphasis. Since 21 
of the 22 Follow Through classroom teachers v^ere also part of the project last^ 
year, there is every reason to believe that the category I objectives will again 
be achieved in other areas. Since the resources available for evaluating this 
project are limited, expenditure of these resources in areas other than the 
assessment of :ategory I objectives appears most appropriate. 

Decision : Are the learning experiences which are occurring in Follow Through 
classrooms consistent with those experiences described by the 
category I objectives? 

Criteria : Fol.ow Through classrooms are expected to provide a particular^ 
structure as a means for achieving the program's goals for pupil 
learning.'" Therefore, the following criteria published by the Far 
West Laboratory were used as a guide in developing observation criteria: 

, , , the objective of helping children either maintain or develop 
the processes and characteristics of good problem-solvers is long- 
term. Nevertheless, it is so significant that some effort must be 
made to see if the educational process is likely to encourage or 
discourage the kind of behavior v/e are seeking. 

This form of experience is generally described by the notions that 
guide t!ie v;ay that the classroons are organized and the teaching 
methods that are used. That is, the child should be able to explore 
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the loarnihg environment, be selr-pacing, receive feedback that 
tells hin the consequences of his acts, and have opportunities to 
discover things etout himself and his physical, cultural, and social 
environment J 

In order to describe the organizational structure of learning experi- 
ences in Follow Through observations will focus upon a selected set 
of characteristics. The characteristics selected for examination are 
believed to reflect the extent to which individual learning experiences 
were provided in the classrooms. 

The three classroom characteristics to be observed are: (1) the number 
of instructional groups in the classroom, (2) the number of different 
types of curriculum materials used in the classroom, and (3) the fre- 
quency of conmunication between the teacher and the individual pupil. 

Since these characteristics were observed in previous evaluations, 
only a small sample of observations will be made. If the data obtained 
through these sample observations correlates significantly (p>.05) 
with the data obtained in previous evaluations, then the Category I 
Objectives will be considered to be achieved. 

Methodology : The same procedure and same instruments used in previous evaluations 
will be employed this evaluation. 

Observations will be made in Follow Through classrooms. Observation 
periods of 25 minutes each on different mornings will be scheduled 
for these classrooms. The observation form will require the observer 
to record a classroom profile every five minutes, which provided a 
possible total of ten observation periods for each classroom. ^ All 
observers used a locally designed form which was created specifically 
to quantify the three classroom characteristics to be measured. 

A stratified sampling technique will be used to determine which class- 
rooms will be observed. The sampling distribution has been structured 
to conform as closely as possible to the distribution of Fellow 
Through classrooms (See Tables 1 and 2). A total of 20-25 minutes 
observations will be made. 

Time table: Classroom observations will be made during the week beginning 

Monday, November 12, 1973. The data will be analyzed and reported to 
the Project Director by Friday, November 23, 1973. In the event 
Category I Objectives are not being achieved, the necessary action 
may be taken to correct any problems. 

Time Requirements : 

Estimated Evaluation Staff Time Required: 5.0 man days 



"■Barry P. Carnes, Gicn P. Nimnicht, et al . , 0_bjcctWos of the Re5ppn$_iye 
Head St a rt and \'o]lc\i Throufih Program, Far \iest Laboratory 'for" Educational Research 
and Deve'loprrientTBerkeley: Zy the authors, 1971), pp. 15-16. 
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imiEji 

Distrib utio n of Pro ject Follow Through Classrooms Broken Down by Grades and 
Schools and Expressed as a Percentage of Total Follow Through Classrooms. 
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Note: Total percentage less than 100% due to rounding. 
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TAHLE 2 



5. 



Distribution of Project Follow Through C1assroc:Ti Observations Broken Down by School 
and Grade Level and Expressed as a Percentage of Total Classroom Observations. 
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Objec tivo; Category II 
To improve tha self concept of Project Follow Through children. 



Decision : Has the self concept of Follow Through children improved? 

Criteria: If children who begin the year with a "good" self concept still have 
a "good" self concept at the end of the year and if children v/ho begin 
the year with a "bad" self concept possess a "good" self concept at 
the end of the school year, then the self concept of the Follow Through 
children will be considered to be improved. 

A child will be considered to possess a "good" self concept if that 
child's score or. a standardized instrument designed to measure self 
concept is above the criterion score for a "good" self concept which 
has been determined by the developer of the instrument. A child will 
be considered to possess a "bad" self concept if his score is below 
the criterion score. 

Instrument: California Test of Personality: The 1953 Revision 

Procedure : A test-retest design will be utilized. The initial testing v/ill be 
performed as early in the school year as possible. The instruments 
will be scored irmiediately, and the results reported to the project^s 
staff and classroom teachers as soon as possible. 



Timetable: 



Initial testing: 
Results Reported: 
Second Testing: 
Results Reported: 



Completed by October 26, 1973 
Mo later than November 9, 1973 
May 6 - 10, 1974 
May 13 - 17, 1974 . 



Time Requirements: 

Estimated Evaluation Staff Time Required: 6.0 man days 



Objective: Category III 

To improve basic academic and learning skills in the areas of language, reading, 
writing, arithmetical and reading problem solving, and arithmetic computation. 



Decision : Have Follow Through children improved their basic academic and 
learning skills? 

C riteria : Each student's skill in the basic areas will be assessed through the 
use of a standardized tost. This test will be administered twice - 
at the beginning and end of the school year. Each student's raw score 
on the test and subtests will be converted ^o a percentile ranking 
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v/hich wilVbr^ used as the basis for assessing the student's progress. 
If the student is progressing at the same rate as his or her peers, 
the student's percentile rank should be approximately the same on 
both the first and second test. If the student is progressing faster 
or slower than his or her peers, then the student^s percentile ranking 
should either increase or decrease accordingly. A student's peers will 
be defined as the grou'p of students which the test constructor used to 
standardi?.c the instrui^ent and derive the percentile rankings. Student 
skills will be considered to be irr.proved if Follow Through students 
either maintain or increase their percentile rankings. 

Instrumen t: Stanford Early Achievement Test (K) 
Metropolitan Achieveinent Test (1-3) 

Procedure : A test-ret est design will be employed/ 

Timetable : 

Administer Pretest: May, 1973 (1-3), October, 1973 (K) 
Administer Post-test: May, 1974 
Analyze Data: June, 1974 

Report Results: June, 1974 

Time Requirerrents : 

Estimated Evaluation Staff Time Required: 10 man days 



Objective: Category IV 

To develop situational problem solving skills as measured by the student's ability 
to choose from several alternatives an alternative that offers the "best solution 
to the problem situation'', "Best" will be subjectively determined by the teacher 
within each individual context. 



Decision : Have students developed situational problem solving skills? 

Criteria : An instrument will be locally developed for each grade level, A 
student will be considered to possess situational problem solving 
skills if the student receives a score of 80% or better on this 
instrument. 

Procedure : 

K Follow Through staff members will delineate a series of problems 
children at each level can reasonably be expected to solve. 

2, A test instrument based on these problems will be designed. 

3, The instrur.ent will be administered to children at all grade 
levels, 
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4, Responses will be analyzed to determine reasons for Inappropriate 
responses, 

5, Items which are passed by third graders but failed by second 
graders at the beginning of the school year will be used to form 

the test to be administered to second graders at the end of the school 
year. This procedure will be used for all grade levels. 

6, Equivalent forms will be developed for use as diagnostic instruments 
during the school year. 

Timetable : 

Delineation of Problems: 
Preparation of Instrument: 
Administration of Instrument: 
Analysis of Instrument: 
Development of Parallel Forms: 
Administer Post-tests: 

Time Requirements : 

Estimated Evaluation Staff Time Required: 20 man days 



October 26, 1973 

October 26 thru November 9, 1973 
November 12 thru November 16, 1973 
November 19 thru November 23, 1973 
December, 1973 
May, 1973 



Objective: Category V 

To provide special social, nutritional, medical and dental services to Follow 
Through children. 

(A) To provide students complete physical examinations and make results 
knov/n to parents. 

(B) To provide dental examinations and corrective services. 

(C) To provide the amount and kind of food which meets minimum daily 
nutritional standards. 

(D) To provide social services in the areas of attendance, truancy^ relocating 
parents, and securing clothing for children. Achievement of these objectives 
will be determined by the need for such services and the extent to which 
these needs are met. 



Objective: Category VI 

To correct or improve for individual children the emotional problems which are 
counterproductive to learning and to reduce the total number of these problems. 
Problems will bo corrected Lhrcuyh obsorver-teacl.Gr-student interaction in the 
classroom, through teacher-psychologist meetings, through parent-psychologist 
meetings, through student-psychologist meetings and, in severe cases, through 
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institutions. Teachers refer c'lildiren with emotional problems to Psychological 
Services unci Psycholo ,ical Service^ is responsible for prescribing and i iplcment- 
ing correctional procedures vn'thin the limits imposed by the size of the staff. 

Achievcir.cnt of this objective will be determined by reduction in the number of 
children with emotional probleii.s and reductions in severity of emotional problems. 



Objective: Category VII 
To provide inservice training for adininistrative staffs teacher and teacher aides. 

(A) Far l.'est Laboratory will provide for administrative staff additional train- 
ing implementing the Responsive Environment Approach and will prepare 1>em 
to conduct inservice training for Follow Through teachers and aides, 

(B) Far West Laboratory and consultants will train project assistants and 
teachers in techniques which will enable teachers to adhere to the 
R.E.A. philosophy while using the Reading Systems and Modern School 
Kather ra tics series. 

(C) Curriculum specialists and publishing consultants will provide additional 
inservice training in Reading Systems for project assistants who will in- 
turn provide inservice training for teachers and teacher aides. 

(D) Project assistants will provide inservice training for teachers and 
teacher aides in coFsmuni cation skills and methodology of team teaching. 

(E) Project assistants will provide inservice training for teacher aides in 
teaching techniques, construction of educational materials and games, 
and in performing instructional and supportive roles which implement the 
Responsive Environment Approach. 

(F) Psychological Services will provide for teachers inservice training in 
methods of identifying children with emotional problems and in the use 
of Psychological Services' resources. 



Obj ectives: Cat egory VIII 

To achieve active parent and community involveiaent in the education (formal and 
informal) of their children, 

(A) The Parent Advisory Council will improve community understanding of 
program objectives, procedures, and accomplishments through periodic 
dissemination of information and personal contact with parents. 

(B) The program wi''l provide parents opportunities to share in decisions 
which effect the education of their children, 

(C) Parents will be employed as teacher aides, 
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(D) A variety of courses v/ill be offered at local colleges and universities 
for parents v;ho (lavo not coiripletcd high school, 

(E) The Parent Aavisory Council will hold informal weekly activity meetings 
for parents \;here concerns of the Follow Through program are discussed* 

(F) The Parent Advisory Council v/ill hold formal monthly meetings for parents 
and consnunity members where concerns of the Follow Through program are 
discussed. 

(6) Hold a minimum of three overall PAC meetings per semester where concerns 
of Follow Through are discussed. 

(H) Parents will be instructed in the use of the toy library. 

(I) Conduct a Sun'ner Workshop where parents: 

(a) Learn effective communications and the role of values, 
systems, judgments, and attitudes in the communication 
process. 

(b) Learn to handle family problems. 

(c) Develop their extroversive skills. 



Ratio n ale f or Assessmen t: 
Category V, VI, VII and VIII Objectives 

The objectives for these categories require Project Follow staff members to 
provide certain specified services. Only the amount of services provided 
requir es assessment. Determination of the qualitative aspects of these services 
in an objective, defensible ir.anner would not only be quite difficult but apparently 
quite unnecessary to satisfy federal and state requirements. Therefore, this 
evaluation will follow the procedure established by the 1971-72 evaluation. Only 
the amount of services provided will be determined and reported. 

Proce dure: Whenever a service specified by an objective in Category V, VI, VII 
or VlTl' i^s provided, an appropriate record will be made by a member of the 
Follow Through staff, A copy of this record will be forwarded to the evaluator. 
This information w'M then be categorized, tabularized, and stored. At the end 
of the project year, the data will be presented in the evaluation report. 

Timetable: Activity will occur continuously during the project year, 

Timie Requirements : 

Estimated Evaluation Staff Time Required: 5,0 man days 
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Summary of Tiiiie Requirements: 



Federal and State Decision Level 



Man Days 



Data Collection 
Congruence 

Objectives 



Category I 
Category II 
Category III 
Category IV 

Category V, VI, VII, VIII 



5.0 
6.0 
10.0 
20.0 
5.0 



Total Congruence 



46.0 



Total 



48.0 



Decision Level: Board and District 

Since the objectives of Project Follow Through are different from other programs 
currently operational in the St. Louis Public School system, direct comparison 
with another program will be most meaningful if the degree of achievement of 
both proqreirs' objectives is determined for all students in both programs. Since 
the prir.ary purpose of Follow Through is to improve student performance in later 
grades, this factor would also require consideration in any comparison. Since 
Follow Through crnphasi?:es the development of problem solving skills and a positive 
self concept, differences between Follow Through and other programs should be 
related to these factors. Therefore, a cotr.parison between Follow Through and 
other progrciiiis could be designed to answer the following questions: 

1. Do Follow Through students perform better than other students in later 
grades in terms of: 

(a) gains measured by standardized achievement tests? 

(b) classroom behavior as evaluated by their teachers? 

(c) achievement in subject matter areas measured by teacher-made tests? 

2. Is the perform.ance of Follow Through students in later grades related to: 

(a) the curriculum used in later grades? 

(b) the attitude of the student's teacher? 

(c) student's self concept? 

(d) student's problem solving abilities? 

(e) verbal and math skills acquired while in Follow Through? (negative correlatio 

rf the factors most related to improved performance in later grades can be identified, 
then the following questions becon;o highly relevant: 

3. Which program elcronts contribute most to the development of those factors 
which arc'most highly related to improved performance in later grades? 
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12. 

4* Do those elements function independently? 

5, What has been the cost of providincj these program elements? 

6* What is the apparent relationship bct\.'een the results achieved and the 
resources beinj consumed? 

7. What is the behavior of costs as the number of students experiencing these 
program elements increase? Decrease? (This should include the cost of 
materials and training personnel.) 

8* Are there alternate methods of achieving the same results? 

Whether or not the factors most highly related to improved performance in later 
grades can be identified, the following questions still appear worthy of 
consideration: 

9. Which program elerents make the largest contribution to the developm.ent of: 

(a) self concept? 

(b) problem solving ability? 

10. Have schools been homogeneous in respect to the results they have achieved 
with these program elements? 

11 • What has been the cost of providing these program elements? 

12. What would be the cost implementing these elements in other programs? 



Decision Level: Project Director 

A primary goal of Project Follow Through is to obtain 'community acceptance, 
support and involven.cnt. Through the efforts of the Parent Coordinator and 
other staff members, the Project Director is able to assess the degree of 
corrjTiunity support and involvement currently being attained. Although resources 
are being used to directly stimulate the desired com;munity participation, these 
resources are limited. Therefore, indirect communication with the community 
through available mass media appears to be both an appropriate and desirable 
means for increasing both sU|jport and involvement- However, in order to use 
the available media effectively, the Project Director will require ansv/ers to 
the follov.'ing questions: 

1. Which media are available? 

(a) Print 

(1 ) Newspapers 

(2) Magazines 

(3) Newsletters 

(b) Electronic 

(1 ) Radio Stations 

(2) Television Stations 

2G2 
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2. How well citn the tort'ot audiences be defined? 

(a) What type of ('. > o-^raphic data is most desirable? 

(b) Vihat type of ini'c.rr ation is available? 

(c) What sources or ir.fcrniation may be easily tapped? 

3. Which media do members of the target audience use most often? 

4. What specific information should be communicated to which audiences? 

5. Which media are most receptive to disseminating the desired information? 

6. In what format should the information be submitted to the media? 

(a) Audiotape 

(b) Print 

(c) Print and slides 

(d) Print and photographs 
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APPENDIX D 

OBJECTIVES OF THE ST. LOUIS rOLLOW THROUGH PROGRAM 

To ihwjcircnt a cJ.^^sroom unvl zonmcnt based on the three premises of the 
Responsive Environment Appruud} : diildrcn learn at different rates; they 
learn in different ways; and they learn best when they are interested in 
what thO'j air doinj. The Roi>ponsive t:nvironn>3nt Approach emphasizes 
learning how to learn in addition to learni.,cj specific subject content. 
Idonti fidblc char ^2ctcr is tics and specific objectives of such a classroom 
cnvironrAcnt are: 

A. Instruction is individualized and activities and materials are 
provided which help children recognize their success (through 
built-in fccd})ack systcnxi) and determine their ^wn readiness 
for intellectual tasks. 

B. The Poading S\ i3tcv3 , Open Highways , l^lodern School Mathematics and 
ij_a_th'^ nia ti cs' Involvement Pro g ram s e ri es are used in accordance with 
the philosophi; of the responsive environment approach, 

C. There are daily opportunities for free exploratio\. 

D. There are daily opportuni ties for children to choose between group 
participation or individual work, 

E. Learning activities arc structured such that the desire to explore, 
discovor , seek causality and increase knowledge are reinforced . 

F . Tea ch ers and tea ch er ai des a re stimulators an d facilitat ors o f 
learning rather than authoritarian directors of learning, 

G. Teachers and toadier aidus stiucture the modified open classroom 
in sudi a manna? that traditional academic goals ai'o pursued in 
flexible and s^lf directed ways, 

//. Teacliers and teacher aides encourage studi^nts to think through 



probJcrs and to understand the why and how of the solution. 
I. Students are encouraged co acquire and use oral communication 

Self concept. 

To improve basic academic and learning skills il areas of lang- 

uage, roadingf writing, arithmetical and reading problem solving, am 
arithrietlc computation as measured by standardized achievement tests 
survey instruments , and teaclier made tests. 

To develop situational problem solving skills as measured by the 
student's ability to choose from several alternatives an alternative 
that offers the "best solution to the problem situation" . "Best" wi. 
be subjectively determined by the teacher within each individual con- 
text. 

To provide special social, nutritional , medical and dental services 
to Foliar Through children. 

A. To provide students complete physical examinations and make 
results known to parents. 

B. To provide dental examinations and corrective services . 

C. To provide the amount and kind of food which meets minimum 
daily nutritioncil standards . 

D. To provide social services in the areas of attendance, truancy, 
relocating parents, and securing clothing for children. Achieve 
msnt of these objectives will be determined by tJie need for such 
services and fiic extent to which these need^s are met. 

To cori^ect or iriprove for individual children the emotional problems 
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which arc counterprcJuctive to learning and to reduce the total nuin}:>or 
of these problems. Pioblerns will bo corrected through observer- teacher- 
student interaction in tJie classroom, through teadier-psijchologist meet- 
ings, through parent-psychologist jixjc tings , through student-psychologist 
nh'etings and, in severe cases, through institutions . Teachers refer 
cliildren v/ith emotional problems to Psydiological Services and Psycho- 
logical Services is responsible foi prescribing and implementing 
correctional procedures within the limits imposed by the size of the 
staff. Achievement of this objective will ^e determined by reduction in 
the number of cl^i'^dren with emotional problems and reductions In severity 
of er.yotional problems . 

VII. To provide inservice training for administrative staff, teacher and 
teaclier aidos. 

A. Far West Laboratory will provide for administrative staff additional 
training implementing the Responsive Environment Approach and will 
prepare tliom to conduct inservice training for Follow Through 
teachers 'and aides. 

B. Far West Laboratory and consultants will train project assistants 
and teachers in techniques which will enable teachers to adhere to 
the R.E.A. philosophy while using the Reading Systems and Modern 
Sdiool natlicmatics series. 

C. Curriculum specialists and pv})lishing consultants will provide 
additional i nservice training In Reading Fiystems for project 
assistants v,'}io will in- turn provide inservice training for teachers 
and tcdcli^T aides. 

D. Project ussistants will provide i nservice training for teachers and 
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teacher aides in conmiunl cation skills and methodology of team teach- 
ing. 

E. Project assistants will provide inservice training for teacher aides 
in teaching tocliniques ^ construction of educational materials and 
games f and in performing instructional and supportive roles which 
implement the Responsive Environment Approach. 

F. Psychological Services will provide for teachers inservice training 
in nY3thods of identifying cliildren with emotional problems and in 
tlie use of Psychologica.. Services' resources. 

VIII. To adiieve active parent and community involvemf3nt in the education 
(formal and informal) of their children. 

A. The Parent Advisory council will improve community understanding 
of program objectives , procedures , and accomplishments through 
periodic dissemination of information and personal contact with 
parents . 

B. The program will provide parents opportunities to share in decisions 
which effect the education of their children. 

C. Parents will be employed as teacher aides. 

D. A variety of courses will be offered at local colleges and univer- 
sities for parents who have not completed high school. 

E. The Parent Advisory council will hold informal weekly activity meet- 
ings for parents where concerns of tlie Follow Through program are 
discussed- 

F. The Parent Advisory council will hold formal monthly meetings for 
parent"? and connv.unity marbcrs v/here concernr of the Follow Through 
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p ro gra m a r l * a: cuss cel. 

G. Hold a niinjin'un of t/irco overall PAC mectingi: per semester where 
concerns of Follow Throigh are discussed. 

H. Parents v/ill be instructed in the use of the tog librarg . 

I. Conduct a Sunrer Workshop where parents: 

.2. Learn effective cohhrauni cations and the role of values ^ systems, 
judgements ^ and attitude in the comnmiication process, 

2. Learn to hemdle family piobleim. 

3. Develop their extroversive skills. 
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This Classroom Behavior Inventory belongs to: 
Teacher's name: 

School : 

School Address: 



Grade: 
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INTRODUCTIOM 



The bulk of the effort in the development of the Classroom Behavior Inventory 
was made during the 1972-73 school year by the members of the St. Louis 
Project Follow Through staff (administrative and teaching staff). This 
Inventory was designed to provide Follow Through teachers with a systematic 
procedure for identifying, recording, and evaluating changes in pupil behavior. 
A secondary purpose of the Inventory is to obtain the information necessary to 
establish Project Follow Through*s effectiveness in achieving desired changes 
in pupil behavior. During the process of developing this Inventory , Follow 
Through teachers and administrators met with James Wooten, the Project's 
evaluator, in order to isolate those behaviors which were most important 
and v/arranted the highest degree of attention. The development of the 
Inventory v/as completed during Spring, 1973, placed in final form during 
October, 1973, and will be used during the 1973-74 school year. 
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USING THE CLASSROOM BEHAVIOR INVENTORY 

1. An inventory page is provided for each student. 

2. The far left column lists the behaviors which are to be rated. 

3. Each student is to be rated once each month on all behaviors. 

4. A student should be rated at approximately the same time each 
month. This will keep the interval between ratings fairly constant. 

5. A five point rating scale is to be used to rate the frequency of 
each behavior. 



Points Frequency 

5 Almost always 

4 Most of the time 

3 About half the time 

2 Not very often 

1 Almost never 



6, Each child is to be rated as an individual. The ratings do not 
require one child to be compared with another child. Such 
comparisons are not appropriate for this type of rating. 

6. The inventory will allow the specific areas requiring attention 
to be determined for each child. Orica these areas have been 
determined, the teacher may plan and implement procedures designed 
to meet the needs of each child. 

7. Periodically and/or at the request of the teacher, Follov/ Through 
staff members will review the Inventory to deterine common areas of 

concern or to provide individual teachers with assistance. 
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FINAL RATING 

At the end of the school year, each teacher will be asked to make 
a final rating of each child. This rating is to be based on the 
teacher's professional judgement of the degree and type of changes 
the child has made during the school year. This judgement will be 
based on the teacher's interpretation of the information recorded 
on the Classroom Behavior Inventory during the school year. 

The behaviors listed in the Inventory are considered to be desirable 
behaviors. One of the goals of Project Follow Through is to increase 
the frequency of these behaviors. The final rating, therefore, should 
reflect a change in frequency of desirable behaviors. However, some 
children will begin the year with a high frequency of desirable behavior 
and will not change. Others will start low and end up with a high 
frequency. These factors must also be considered. Therefore, the 
following rating scale has been devised: 



Frequency of Desirable Behaviors 
Beginning End 



Final Rating 



High High 

High Medium 

High Low 



1 
2 

3 



Medium High 4 

Medium Medium 5 

'Medi urn Low ^ 6 



[ Low 
j 

I Lav 

I Low 



High 7 

Medium 8 

Low 9 
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IMPORTANT NOTE 



It is quite reasonable to expect that every child will not 
change during the school year. Particularly In the later 
grades^ many childien can be expected to begin the year 
with most or all of the desirable ^haviors* These children 
may not change during the year. This is to be expected. 

Caution , Do not be overly critical at the beginning of 
the year and rate a child artificially low. 
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The final ratings will be reported in the evaluation report which 
is submitted to the federal government. The number of children 
receiving each rating will be reported. Although this information 
will not be as precise as a report of the infonnation in each 
chi Id'spersonal inventory, the final rating should provide an 
adequate indication of the effectiveness of the project. Although 
insufficient resources are available to allow a detailed analysis 
of each child's inventory, this information will be retained in the 
event sufficient resource become available in the future. 

The final rating is to be placed in the box in the top, right 
corner of each child's inventory. The entire booklet will be 
collected at the end of the school year. 
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Please keep a record of the dates on which the ratings are made: 



Month Date 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

End 
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FINAL 

STUDENT'S NAME: , 

(Last Name) (First Name) 
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1 

t J 


Dec. J Jan. 


Feb. 


Mcir. 

f.... r-TTd 


Apr. 


May 

' ^ 


—J - , 

End j 


* 

Gives directions - conniunlcatcs 
verbal IV rathpr th;^r. with s1on<; 


! 






' — „.,r. — 










i 
\ 


Initlctss Icjds activities 


i 














I 


Vork*; ;.i or near bl5 cbility» is 
ncving icwnrd further <Jfvclor/r.cnt of 
jhi5 pctcr.t lali, accept*; hi*; liritatlona 


















U«5os t/pnrc tine constructively, 
n.nkos r.ood uac cf ti=c 








! 














Pursues nreas of interest 
lndcpor<^eAt ly 






















Shares rcndcnic ide^s willingly 






















Uses avo.n.ible resources on hta 
• nv-n, XMT.'^ix ar.d oth^^rwlse 






















T.VkC'S crcoit for cccorpli';hr.ent8 
-•uV.O'-t nl.-ivlnt; arro-.r-nce 






















iJisCs LV>(n v>A^xiin{ixy xn ^,iuup 
activities 






















, Willingly obeys school and class* 
roon rule*; and regulations 






















Willingly abides by rules of a 
I gace or an activity 






















' Is self-starting vith talninxan 
or r.o cugp.estlon 






















ijis sell directing vith Eintcum 
|or no supervision 






















Is self disciplined 






















;Cooperatcs with others 






















Interacts socially with peers, 
is not an isolate 






















Listens and follows directions 






















Accepts authority if not 
abusive and subjective 






















liis or is developing a positive 
attitude toward school » likes 
*:chool 






















jls villlng to continue or * 
expand a learning skill 






















jCocpletes tasks | 




















'Takes core of school property, 
■nuTterlal*; h equip. -is developing 
renpoct for property of others 


1 

i 




















ti:as a scn*.c 01 ordcrlinesa, is 
neat (concents? of clacsroora) 






















'lias a scnvo of ordcrlineso, io 




1 


















. »Sbur.cR u t pcn.slbility for failures 
;.»nd ni:,'..itivo tchavlor (is r.oving 
I fron thl«; point) 




1 
1 


















>ccko and ur.t& constructive ci iticista 















i 






xpreibo'? ti'fa^rhts ond feelings 
5. Vtrt.il Cc'?. 


! •; 










! 
1 






'.halXcr.gcs ideas, iiceV.s cour.nl ity 
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PRor/LEM or ;;rc,'\riVL gak; szo?is ^ 
Hi t;!l i:VnLUATio;! OF :--.7.aji::g ?yo-zm\s 



John S.; C:aylor and Tnozias G. Sficht 



Abstract 



Negative gain scores are frequa-^tly obtaiaed in th3 s-aicriative 
evaluation of reading training prog-a^s. This paper ascribes 
the major sources of such scores to three properties of the 
standardized tests typically used in pre- and post-prograa 
achievement testing: response format, content, and instructions. 
Rationale* is given for: (1) the developaent of reading test 
items vhich can be ansvered only by reading the test passages,- ^ 
not by use of prior knowledge nor by guessing; and (2) deleting 
negative gain scores fro:n the su^^ary statistics used to evaluate 
the gain in achievement due to reading training. ^ • 
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Pnpec for Lho Av.crJcan KducaCional I'.c-search Asr-ociation P.oeLinrs. 
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Princi-pai Anchor: Joha 5. CciyJor 



Mailing Addrc^.s-;: Huai<i<0 Dlv. No. 3 

V. 0. liox 5787 
Presidio of Monterey, CA 

Tl!^ PROBLEM OF NEGATIVE GAIN SCORES 
IN THE EVALUATION! OF READIiJG PROGPJ\MS 

John Caylor and Thon;=iS G- Sticht 
Hr.raan Resources Research Organizatioa 



Typically, th2 ef fectr.lv^ness of a reading training prograni is assessed 
by adainistering standardii:ed reading testis to students when they eater the 

\ pro-rail and again vhen they leave the program. The difference bet'veea the 
pre^test and post-test scores is used to evaluate the students' achievezient 
vailc the average or laedian of the difference scores for groups of students 
is reported to indicate the effectiveness of the progran. Hot infrequently, 

. however, the* mean scores conceal the fact that soae gain scores are negative, 
that is* soiae students score higher on the pre-test than they do on the post-- 
test. The remainder of this paper discusses why such scores may occur and 
offers suggestions for the construction of tests uhich make it possible to 
better interpret negative gain scores. 

The focus of this paper is on the use of standardized reading tests 
vhich present a short reading passage as an information source, and requires 
the student to answer questions based on information in the source passage. 
For the purposes of the present discussion, we considei a student's scora 
on such a test to be Rade-up of at least four components: one component- 
represents the student's reading competency; a second component represents 
the probability of getting correct answers by chance; a third component 
represents getting an item correct by using prior knowledge to answer questions, 
rather than by getting the needed inforuatioii fro.-?, the accompanying reading 
passage; and the fourth coniponent represents the effects of situational factors 
such as\he student's motivation, health, elation, etc. during the test 
ses^sion and environmental factors extraneous to the student, such as noise, 
which night differentially affect pre- and post-test performance. ^ 

Negative gain scores can be obtained due'to changes in any one or any 
coEibination of the four coaponento listed. It is our contention, however, 
that the typical content, fornat, and instructions \;hich ip.eke--up the widely 
used standardized, school-grade non^.ed, autor>aticaily scorablc reading tests 
penr^it or even encourage test-taking behavior x;hich cen produce negative gain 
scores by affecting the second (chance) and third (prior knowledge) components 
listed above. 

Considering negative gain due to the fomiat and instructions of standardized 
* tests it seems to us that the crippling flaw in the use, say, of nultiple-choice 
type test items lies in the fact that there is an apprt^ciable non-zero probability 
of a person with absolutely no reading comprehension being credited with 
pa5,$;in:; that item — without, for that ratter even seeing either the reading 
pa-.rw>gc or the questions. For inMance, one \;ldely usc-J st .Li:d ^ed test 
prcrunits brief source passa-es followed by /j-altemativ.- nux^iple choice 
cfu-^rrt ion.: und acco"^»pa*iy:i ng uachire scorable ani;wer cliects. If a ;roup of 
:'tu:l'.'nt:s s.;m))ly narli^Kl t.l;-.U an'.'.\».r slieets withoat reading the ^i^, qucistions, 
ail nv^-ra.-;.^ raw score Of. 11 wouLd b,- oblaincul, and 19 out of 20 fjui^ents would 
O I'.' vi- .scorer: falLin- hutv/eep b ap.a 17, v\A\i reading grade levels ranging f rem ^ 
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BEST COPY AVAILABU 

\-ov tiV3a thoi'.'U a tc-,|- ppnropiriaf.- r.o the. nbliity level of th« .<;t:ucls:iits 
•..Id not'oftea b.- nk^w-^-cu! oiiUirely by i^iucs'jin-, tucic."'. is likely to b- a 



nd unknovn co-.pononu of gusssiiv.; ju naay scores. 



rn additioa to th.'. lyoc-. of rcspcase format u-I.ich parnits correct scores 
•-• .---.in?, two other factors add f probloa: (1) uuch of the ii.iitractions 

^r, takinc^ tak-s ths for- of 2d\H.ce to answer all thii questions, wnether 

-7-".."kn.r: the answer or not, i.e., "guess"; and (2) if one wishes to ax.nress 
s-o'£>s in terns of reading grade lev3l, the appareat rerzedy of using a standard 
ccrrrcLioa-£or-gu3S3ing scoring formula is not available since noruis are avail- 
able only for uncorrected raw scores. 

It seems clear that, with tests whose response format and instructions 
guessin^ and permit correct scores by such guessing, the second 
cr:'th3 four conponents listed above nay contribute heavily and produce greater 
post- than pre-test scores. 

That negative gain scores are readily obtainable using such tests seems 
sufficient ground for treating them as instances of "no demonstrable gain ^ 
ar-d'eithcr eliminating them from assessment of the training progran or entering 
then as scores of zero. 

The third component listed above, prior knowledge, introduces raajor 
v,.^-,s tests are used which have comprehension questions which can ba 

^r<3--.-r-d by students using past information (stored in their head) rataer 
th-n' tV- information presented in the test reading selection. I'his problem 
is'ir-^-eased by the reasonable decision of the test constructor to use passages 

fr-'liar material dra^m from or patterned on con^j.on cultural knowledge and 
th- s'chool cur iculum content areas. Much of this material is already known 
b- -^av students, who can therefore answer many test questions correctly 
vithout looking at- the information source passage. Since it is possible 
that a student may know more of the answers to the pre-test than to the 
^o^t-tcst of a reading program, the "prior knowledge component" may produce 
r.G^atiive gain scori^s. - 

On the basis of the foregoing analysis, we conclude that a satisfactory 
ob^->c--ve test oi: reading comprehension must m-et the requirement that the 
^-ob-aTlity of a correct response which is based -on any information source 
':^"ctic other than the printed information source passage must be essentially 
^-rn ^he empiric! procedure for meeting this requirement -is straightf or.-ard: 
a"?;ister the "nsi'sheet, directions, and questions while withholding tne 
:;:::c"fnIoLation reading passage and eliminate all items vath o her than a 
t----iaHy sSll proportion of correct answers. From this pool reta-in those 

^Mch cin thok be reliably answered by competent headers when tuey have 
b:;;n7;; ;v LltLth the source reading Passages. Such ^X^:^ 
<y.:d by free rer-nonse answers based on information specific to the reaaing 
p^r.52r/- and not independently kno'.m by the student. 

To.t items .eating this requirement would eMminate a major source of 
c-vor -..riaace in the nc.asurcmenl- of reading co .prchcn:: ..on. ih... in turn 

;ii-mlnate uuca of the random variability In the gutn scores u.ed to 
ev-i I v-.ttv reading (raining., oo-i 
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If, in using such "/cero probabiiity for guessing" testj, nc-gativc gain 
scores are scill obtaincid, w'a could interpret such a datu.p. literally, (as 
v:<^ do all our hypothcsis-conf irniing instances of positive: gain) luid regard 
XI as a case of stable d.^.terioration of rcaditis ability. Uhile not deay3.ns 
the possibility of a genuine interference pheno,"nenon which would reliably 
rcJuce achievement level, we find this explanation unlihely, particularly 
in the case of the coniple/c, practiced, cognitive dooiain of reading conpre- 
heasion and the linited impact of nost reading training prograras* Mora 
substantial data would seeii to be needed to support this interpretation* 

/OLternatively, a negative gain score can be considered as resulting frora 
sor.o one of the various aspects included in the fourth compon^ At identified 
above* Thus, day-to-day differences In health, motivation, noise levels, 
etc., can depress post-scores and produce negative gain. Remedies (e.g.>* 
re-testiig; contingency management) are at hand for the randomly or willfully 
depressed pos t--traJ.ning sco.-e and the consequent negative gaia score. Ue feel 
stron-'ly that such data should not be included ia the assessnzent of change in 
reading coaprehension attributable to the training progran, and should not 
be subsunied as inevitable p.easurenent error in the anonymity of the group . 
Tuean. It is recoarnended that such scores be reduced to a value of zero gain 
or eliminated froa the assessment of the amount of reading cociprchensioa gain 
produced by the training program. The incidence and degree of negative gain 
scores should however be reported separately as an indicator both of the 
amount of maasureaent error in the data retained for assessment and of the 
level of stndent motivation under xxhich the training and the testing vere 
conducted. 

In concluding, we should point out that the ideas and test methodology 
discussed herein have arisen during the course of an ongoing effort directed 
by the authors to develop a reading trainin- program for young adult men. ^ 
In the course of this work we have developed near "zero probability guessing (ZPG; 
tests which are routinely adninistered in pre- and post-training test sessions, 
along with standardized, school-grade nonned tests. Since wa started using 
the ZPG tests, \>7e have obtained only 2% negative gain scores using the ZPG test, 
while 25% of che standardised test scores have been negative. We lilce:\to 
think that the ZPG tests better reflect Lhe accomplishments of our program. 
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C^f^"'* ^C^^^' WASHINGTON 



UNIVERSITV 



ST. XiOUX8« MISSOURI 63130 



BLACK STUDIES PROGRAM 

January 25 , 197^ 



Mrs, Edna I-Iurray 
Educational Supervisor 
Project Follov-Througb. 
81I; ii. 19th Street 
St. Louis, Missouri 63IO6 



Dear Mrs. Murray: 



Following is the revised schedule for the Follow-Through vorkfihops; 



Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Tuesday 

Thursday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 



January 29 
January 30 
January 31 
February 12 
February 13 
Febrxiary 19 
February 21 
March 13 
Miorch ill 



Pruitt 

Franklin 

Carr 

Jefferson 

Carr 

Pruitt 

Franklin 

Franklin 

Franklin 



The tentative agenda for February 12, 13, 19 and 21 is "Creative 
Black English: "Ebonics"; for March 13 and lU, Psycho3,inguistic Learning 
Disabilities: Diagnosis and Remediation. 



In addition, there vill be a meeting held on March 8th with the 
Psychology staff and Follov-Through staff. 



SincereD.y, 




Doris M. Wilkins 
Project Coordinator 



* Dr'M:Js 

Ml', lliviMht U'anMloy 
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Follow ThrwU{;h ProgroD 
Vifgic R. Ca:fo!l 
Oircctcr 




ADJDEiroilM 



Fobrutpy li.-., 197h 

'HO: Folio./ Tlu?oUt-h Principals and Classroorri Porsoimel 
??.CX: Pollov; Through Of rice 

SL-3J2CT: Addcr.dxin: Aj^enda and Schedule for Incorvice with Follow Through 
Psyohoiosical Staff 

^ollowi-.' is a schedule for Pollo-.v Thi^ough- workshops conducted by our 
^s-c-o"o-ical S^aff for the r.onth of February. These dates were inad- 
vort'ontly orr.irted from the I-:ei7ior4uidura dated January 17, 19m- My apol^gy 

Tuorday, February 12 9:00 a.r.i.~12:0C noon JEFFERSON 
V.'canoyday, February 13 9:00 a.D;.-12:C0 noon C/J^R 
Tn^pqrp^- February 19 9: GO a, n. -12: 00 noon PRUITT 

ih^.^di;, PobrSaS^y 21 9:0C a.n.-12:00 noon MIVER. BAKKEKES, MAMKLI 

(#311, Franklin i>chool 

The above scheduled weetin^s will be held in snail groups by Individual 
schooTs as before. Pc ent Workers, please refer to your Follow Through 
Bulletin of Koveriber 2u, 1973 for the irioetins you are to attend. AIL 
Social Xodical Aides are expected in attendance as specified. 

The tonra-wivG agenda for February 12, 13, 19, and 21 is "Creative Black 
En:;li£h": "Ebonics"; for March 13 and ll}. Paycholinguistic Learning Oisa- 
biiities: Diagnosis and Remediation 



Th^nk you for your cooperation. 

J 1 




y.dna S. Murray 
?ollov: Tr.rcujh Pro:^rar.i Assistant 
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N. 19th ST. / St. Louis. Missouri 63106 / Area Code 314. 621.3^20 




Follow Throog'n Program 
Virsic R. Carroll 
Director 



>EMORANDUM 



p 5J B 



i I. I C SCHOOLS 



February $y 1.97U 




,.0. FolUv, Ttocueh Principals and T«acr..ra 

Prosra. Advisors E.B. ™ V.S. Smth and 

D.L. King 

• -v^tinFS during the v,eek of I-Urch l8th 
^, On Sit« In - Scrvxco ..eatxngs dur 

22nd 197U 

.V, 90nd 197h the Follow Through 
Burin, th= wc,. Of .'.arch ^^^^^^fA';: iicf lc'tlngs . Tnes, ««lnBS 
°ro;,rl:.. advi.jor= wiU ^-f-^^ XlnrsohaduU is offered : 
are Tor all t9S.cr.ci. a. 



;-'rndav, 
Tuesday, 
V.'cdneiidsy, 
Thursday, 
Friday, 



Karch 1.8, 197U 
•; larch 19, 197U 
r.arch 20, 197U 
V^arch 21, 1971; 
March 22, 197U 



Jeff-;rson School 
Cnrr School 
Franklin School 
Pruitt School 
Carvcr-Panneker School 



Friday, ''^rcn 12-00 noon. It will 

These .ectin-^s will bc,.Vn at 9:00a.n.. ^,«tinc will be tho 

Fridav, I'^irch 22, i-/ u * 
, t-''ng pUce for t'lis ir.ectxn^. 

JLa. .e.ruar. a., ^ - ^-ulrr^rsrvrcol^n^^^^ 

:rr;-.nkUn School xn --.on 31- -^^ ^ ^^^^^ .^cse rnoeting c.U the 

Thrown o:4-i;e. 'ihe telephone number is 621 3^20. 
E.B. Kvu-ray 

V.S. Svr.ith 

D.L. King 
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6'-M06 / Area Code 3U-621 
/ i.ouis, Missouri / 



FOLLa; THROUGH 
TOT LIBRARY TOAINING SESSIONS 



TlhEt 9«30a.m. - Uiii^a.m, 

PUCE: FRANKLIN SCHOOL, ROOM 3I8 - Qik N. I9th Str«et 

TOY LIBRARIAN: MILLIE LOFTON 

DATES 



Tuesday 


February 


5, 


197li 


Tuesday 


Fobrua'ry 


12, 


197U 


Tuesday 


February 




197U 


Tuesday 


February 


26, 


I97ii 


Tuesday 


March 


5, 


197U 


Tuesday 


March ■ 


12, 


197U 


Tuesday 


March 




197U" 


Tuesday 


J^rch 


26, 


197U 



PARTICIPANTS; (loitial oight v«ek course) 

NAME ^ SCHOOL 



Hattie Jthnsen 
Charlena Jones 
Francos Lewis 
Carolyn demons 

Deborah Bady 
Janice Baker 
Frances Fairchild 

Rosalind Carter 
Nettie Edwards 

Vernice Glover 

Mildred Adnuis 
Ruth Garth 
Alesia Webb 
Shirley Stokes 
Eunicetine Killer 
Bessie Kemp 



Jefferson 
Jcf fors on 
Jefferson 
Jofferson 

Franklin 
Franklin 
Franklia 

Banneker 
Carver 

Rruitt 

Carr 
Carr 
Carr 
Car*" 
Carr 
Carr 



Total Number participating - sixtoeu (16) 
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f^^<^^ FOLLa.v TilROUGH 

TOr LIBRARY TRAINIKG SESSIONS 

^^^^^ TIME* l2O0p«"i» - 2:U5p.w» 

PLACE: FRANKLIN SCHOOL, ROOM 318. - 81U N. I9th Stvot 

TOT LIBRARIAN* MILLIE LOFTON 

DATES 

Vednosday February 6, 197U 

Wednesday ' February 13, im 

Wednesday February 20, 197U 

Wednesday February 27, 197U 

Wednesday March • 6, 197U , 

Wednesday : March 13, 197! 

Wednesday M^irch 20, \?Th 

Wednesday March I91h 

PARTICIPANTS; (Iviitial eight week.-oourse) 

oracle Baker S ' ^.""^lllZ 

■ Theresa Sndth t/eZlln 
RuthD*negan Jeffero.a 

Clara Clark P^"^** 

Kary Walker garr 
Ella Keys Carr 



Kary Anderotn 

T»tal Number participating - tou (10) 
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tistructional 
Activity 



r-iSCAL YTAR 1974 

LOCAL e;oucational agency annual evaluation report 

PART I] - A 
Evakjolion of Title ! Pro|OCts 



Inst I actional 



TO BE COMPLETED BY LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 



Name of LEA 5t . Louis Public S^chools CounU Code 1]:^. 



LKA Code 



115 



PROGRESS REPORT OUTLINE FOR TITLE I INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITY 

Include a progress rcpori f ^r EACH insuuctioiidl nctivitv operated «iccordmg to the following oulhne. 
Regular vcj: (ICY) and Mii/i^-r I'Su) prO{.',ron.s should he reported se|x3rntel>. Each question should 
be onsworcd for each mstructionnl activity. Do not leave blanks. Refer to directions on the back 
of each page. Attach additional pages as needed. 



1. Nnme of the instructional activity evaluated m this report ^Q^PQ^^^^^ " Lincoln [RYj Sii 

High School (^^^^^^ 

2. Indicate the person (s) c'onu; this evaluation (regular employees or consultants). 



( ) Superintendent 

( ) Counselor 

( ) Classroom teacher 

( ) Principeil 



r 



Name and Title of the person primarily responsible for 
evaluation of this activity 

Dr. Jean Jose 



Telephone Number 



314-865-4550 



</) Other (spccn\ ) St<iff of the DivirAon of Evciluation 



Evaluator: Gary House 
3. Indicate, in nun^.ber of weeks, the lenp^th of time this activity operated. 
40 



Ref;ular year 



Summer 



4. Indicate the niir \ber of public school children eljt;iblc for Title 1 programs, involved in this activity. 

! Summer from grades . 



Kegular vear irom grades 



S. a. Indicate the number of participants in v/hich pre and p^l evaluation is available. 
140 



Ref;ulcir year 



. Summer 



b. How uert* the remammg participants evaluated^ (account for the difference between item 4 and item 5a 
if any) 

• Diagnostic Tests; Teacher Evaluation 



6. 







A CH;lD P/.fv^TlCl F 


V^TtD !N TH!^, ACTIVITY f ACH /^TCK 


30 


>r Work 




Length r.f In ? t ruct • ono 1 f'ctioii 

1 hour 



V.'luit K.crc tlie '-''HCtivt ^ of till. a'^ti\il\''' Foiluro to libf ihc o/?/eC^'ve w//» toi.ull in re/cc/jon of the 



|g|^(^"?o Coinroncnt III 



Z3Z 



9 



Soe Componont III \'^\^\ u\ 

. , Lincoln Uirjh School instructional 

N.nu' ot instnunu.nM mUmU e\..liKUc.l in this rcju rt . ^ ^ 



™cn::^ ^i-''^^ ^-^'^ ^'^-^^'"^ concl.s.ons about sru.cm 

tUtd as nnv bo prrtint-nt (o the c'\AhKition of the .,ctivii>. 



TABI r ^ CHAKl or AVCRAG!' ACH I MKN'l SCOKl S WITH GAINS SHOWN 
Comp/cfe f/ifS c^arf ori/y v.f)Ofc fcs /s or o usee/ f or cvahoH on- 



Name of test used* 




Mean Pretest 



Mean Post Test 



Gain 



All regular }ear 
instructional 
activities must 
be evaluated 
using a 
standardize^t 
achievement 
test. 



STunr.srs participating in ith-F. i instructional ACTiviTir.s bv categories 

No. of weeks bctv/ocn tests _ . 



TAHM. 4. GAINS 01 

C^nipicfc this fahic hr oil insUuctional acfivifies 



. p.-.-u'.i iOs - RMKui Sc..h-s Su - Scrnner jC.rcle One) 



nu\:bi:r of-' sTUorNTS by gradk level. 



CAINS 



K 



f*f .71 . : , vO yM. 

5 1 



7 0 : A L 



10 



12 



TOTAL 



TABI.K S Pi-MOR A\ 1.RA(,K ^ l.XKI V GAINS' OF SI UDlATS PART ICIPATING ' IN TITI.E 1 ACTIVIT IKS 
Comp/cfc for regular yea? reading and n)ath an/y. 

P,,oro..r.^c,co,iY^o.n ^J::s::sil^ See back oi pap.c 



No. Ot > eors »T> schocl 



ERIC 



NLVB! K or S'lri)! NTS F^Y GRAOr LKVFL 










J' Go " » 












6 


7 


e 


<^ 






w 


TOTAL 


C/v v•^. 






















































1 - ' 




r " 


1 
























y 




























;, 

!;■••> 
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Sec Component III 



, , , ^ Lincoln High School 
Nome of instructional acuvitv cvaluated-in this report — _ 



Pape 3 
Part IIA 
Instructional 



PK()(;KI>^IU VOWnn TIJM Vm \W\\ l W^WW ( IIONM. \CTl\irV - Continued 
9. To what depjee were the objectives of this activity reached? 



10. Based on the evidence presented on Pa^e 2 and in item 8, what conclusions may be drawn regarding student 
prof^ress and the success of this activit\^ 



11. Make rcconr^endation of char.ges net-ded for this activity. 



12. Describe any unique or innovative features of this activity. 



L^. Include such other infor:ration or items which arc deeri.ed necessary to show (he effectiveness or clianj^es 
resultmp fro-^i the Title I actiMt\. Attach as necessary 
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istfuctionol 
ctivity 



FISCAL YEAR 1974 
LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCY ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT* 

PARI n - A 
Evaluation of Title I Projects 



\\iy,v 1 
InstriK tiona! 



TO BE COMPLETED BY LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 



Name of LKA -^t. Louis Public Schools q^^^^^. q^^^ 115 



LEA Code 



115 



PROGRESS REPORT OUTLINE FOR TITLE I INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITY 

IncUide pr.u;ress rt'port f-r EACH instnictional acti\itv operated accoicling to the following outline. 
kef;ular \rar \\\\ ] a:id sir/Ttr iSiO prot;r»i: is should be reported seixiratc-l\. Each question should 
be cnswered for each instructiona I activity. Do not lea\o blanks. Refer to directions on the back 
of each page. Attach additional pages as needed, 

1. Name of the itistruct.ona! activitv ova luated in this report Component III " Lincoln RY@ 

, (Circleunc) 
High School ^ 

2. Indicate the per^on (s) doir^; this evaluation (re^,ular emplo\ces or consultants). 



( ) Superintendent 

( ) Counselor 

( ) Classroom teacher 

^ ^ J'""^^^^^^ I Telephone Nurnhe r ^i^ 865 4550 
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Port IIA 
Instructional 

Lincoln Ul(jh School 
Name i)f instructioniil actiMls evaluCitt-c! m this report . . 

PIUM.Ill lU.IHMll (U [IINMOH 1 1 1 M J IN^l lU ( I ION \l. \l 1 1\ ITV - ( ontimn d 

9. To wluit degcee wero the objectives of tins activity reached^ 



10. Based on the evidence presented on Page 2 and in item 8, what conclusions may be drawn regarding student 
progress and tj^e success of this activity'' 



11. Make lecontnendatioi^ of ch.anr,es needed for this activity. 



12. Descri' anv unique or innovative fccitiues of this .ictivity. 



13. Inchul'- .-urh uttj^r .nf'Miration or iteiis which arc d'^emed necessarv to show the effectiveness or chan[;es 
resu:t::u" fror: t'lM- Title I activity. At'ach as necess.iry. 
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LINCOLN HIG!! SCHOOL 



SUMMARY 

Lincoln High School is a school for students who have been suspended from 
their regular eligible ESEA Title I high schools, and who have met Title I 
guidelines. 

The strat>.'glcs employed by the school include small class size, remediation, 
work expei lence for credit, counseling and close personal contact with the 
students. The ultimate goal of the staff is to return its students to their 
regular high schools v/ith sufficient skills to, allow them to graduate^ 

The 1973-74 evaluation of Lincoln High School included a description of the 
student body. It was found that more than one-half of the enrolled students 
were one ye^r behind where they should be regarding the number of units of 
high scnool credit that they had earned. Ninety-three percent of the 
students were under the age of 18. Suspension reports varied greatly in 
their co.-npleteness and the reasons given for suspension were many. Upon 
entering Lincoln, students had very low grade-point and citizenship-rating 
averages and were achieving one-half or fev/er of the credits that they 
attempted. Ability measures provided further evidence of the incompati- 
bility of these suspended students to school. 

A second evaluation step was an examination of the effects of the Lincoln 
program on its students - both while they were enrolled at Lincoln and after 
they returned to their regular high schools. While at Lincoln, students 
improved their grade-point and citizenship- rating averages, and they achieved 
higher percentages of the credits that they attempted. 

Two studies of Bef ore-Lincoln versus After-Lincoln student performance were 
conducted. It was found that, after students returned to their regular 
high schools, they earned more credits and received better citizenship 
ratings than they had before they enrolled at Lincoln (prior to thoir 
suspensions from their regular high schools). • 

A study of the Work Program indicated that although students who worked 
tended to receive relatively high ratings from employers , the number of 
students enrolled in the VJork Program had steadily decreased since its 
beginning in 1966. 

A survey of faculty attitudes and knowledges concerning learning disabil- 
ities, the pc^sible establishment of a transitional room and a General 
Kducationdl Developivent program, team teaching , independent study, 
indiviciuali^'ed injtruaLjiOn and participation In Outward hound activities , 
demonstrate J the nucd to limit the number of topics for which efforts to 
ciuiii ie L*.^ i'^^iicoln hrujraiA sliouid uj expt:ndud . Indivi dualized instruction 
was chosen as the topic to be developed first* 
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A study utilizing the Learning Environment Inventory (LEI) at Lincoln 
found no rolationshJ p het\/ecn the nature of the learning environment and 
student achievement* Neither was student age, grade-in-school , sex, or 
length of time enrolled in Lincoln related to achievement* It was demon- 
strated, however, that student perceptions of their learning environments 
tended to cluster - with characteristics such as classroom formality 
relating positively to classroom goal direction and diversity , and for- 
mality relating negatively to classroom disorganization and apathy* 



Other aspects of the Lincoln program addressed by the evaluation were the 
intake (placement) tests used, the guidance program, the 



program, and the nature of the physical facilities* ^ 

In light of the findings of the evaluation, certain recommendations were 
made. A summary of those reconwaendations follows: 

1* Lincoln High School staff should exercise more control 
over which students are accepted into the program. 



2* Intake tests should be teac her- made , 



3* Outside resource persons should be more fully utilized. 

4* Guidance classes should offer credit and should be more 
highly structured* 

5* Efforts tov/ard changing the program should be made by 
the faculty after they have narrowed their goals to 
manageable proportions * 

6* Lincoln High School should be relocated in more spacious 
quarters * 

7* The curriculum at Lincoln High School should be expa'^ded* 

8* The Work Coordinator * s time should be utilized more 

efficiently in light of the goals of the work program* 

9* Efforts to provide a wide variety of attractive, interesting 
and formal learning aids should continue* 

10* HHIIBBHHI experiences deserve to be exandned in light 
of specific measurable objectives* 
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PROGRMl DESCRIPTION 



Lincoln High School has bean in operation since 1966. The school has two 
general purposes: 1) to provide an educational opportunity for those 
students who iiavc been suspended from eligible ESEA Title I high schools 
because of pcoi attendance , behavioral problems and a related failure to 
achxe/e academically; and 2) to prepare st^^dents for their ultima.te return 
to a regular high school. These long-term purposes are accompanied by three 
measurable objectives: 1) to improve attendance by 50%; 2) to improve 
citizenship as rated by teachers on a scale from 1 to 3; and, 3) to eliminate 
credit failure. 

During the 1973-74 school year the professional staff at Lincoln included 
a principal, his assistant, 3 counselors , 16 teachers, a work coordinator, 
2 social workers, a librarian and a nurse. With an average enrollment of 
100 students, th^ staff had an ample opportunity for personal contact with 
students. 

The physical plant consists of a three story structure which was formerly 
an education building for a religious congregation. A central auditorium 
doubles as the school cafeteria; classrooms and offices are small and there 
are no physical education facilities . 

During tne 1073-74 school year the following special events occurred as 
supplements to the basic Lincoln curriculum: 

1. HmmiimilP o.vporionc'os were provided for the majority 
of students at Lincoln. 

2. The Neighborhood Youth Corps College Co-op program was 
utilized by 10 Lincoln students. 

3. The Harris Teachers College Co-op program was utilized 
by 1 student. 

4. Five students earned credit in independent study courses. 

5. Two students participated in the "Close-up" program in 
Washington D.C. 

6. Project PLyliV* v/as adopted as a school-wide attempt to 
individualize instruction during the 1974-75 school year. 

7. Video-tape enuJpmnnt was added to the audiovisual equip- 
ment available at Lincoln High School. 



* PU'J Is a co^icatC/t-a6 5^cit^J ^uicUv^LdiiXLUztd MtmcUon iyiogn,m developed 
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8* A slldo'tape presentation on the nature of the Lincoln High 
School ' -ygram was cooperatively made by 12 students and 2 
faculty :bers. It was presented In schools and other forums 
throughout the city, 

9* A professional library was begun, 

10. MathcLiatlcs students were Involved In a banking simulation 
project In which they were required to manage their pur- 
chases In accordance with tholr Incomes. 

11. Social studies students visited real courtrooms and partici- 
pated In mock trials within their classrooms , 

Certain procedures aie followed In the day-to-day operation of the school. 
An KjntijriTuj student, aJonj with a parent or guardian , Is first interviewed 
by an adT.iniijtrator , During the interview , the purposes and rules of the 
school arc uKplainvd to Lhe student and any questions he may have are 
answered. Usually on tiie day following the interview, the student is 
schcdulca to take t:}u intake tests. These tests yield grade equivalent 
scores m reading and aritli-netic . Based upon his scores on the intake tests 
and upon his credit requirements , the student receives class assignments 
which can be changed if a teacher recommends that the student is either too 
far bcnmd or too far advanced for the work of the class, 

Tiie work coordinator assigned full-time to Lincoln attempts to find v/ork for 
thoo-j stud^'nts i::io wis:i to work. 1\vo social workers provide services to 
students including checks on attendance irregularites , 

Those students whose schedules allow it are assignee} guidance classes which 
alternate daily with library periods. Counsulors conduct the guidance 
classes, adninister intake tests ^ and provide other services to individuals 
and to groups. 

Grades and citizenship ratings are reported to students three times each 
semester . At the close of each semester the faculty recommends those 
students wnom they believe are ready to return to a regular high school. 
The principal , assistant principal , and counselors deliberate on those 
recommendations and finally, the principal talks with those students in- 
volved and wakes a decision as to which students should remain at Lincoln 
and which students should return to their regular high schools. Credits 
earned at Lincoln apply to:,'ard high school graduation although Lincoln 
does not grant diplomas. 
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EVALUATION 



Overview . The evaluation of Lincoln High School for the 1973-74 school 
year consisted of several dimensions . First, an attempt was wade to 
determine the nature of the atudent body by collecting and reporting in- 
tellijence and aptitude test score distributions; age; grade- in-school and 
year In school distributions; reasons for suspension from the regular high 
school; and results of intake tests. 

Secondly/ effects of the program were studied^ Comparisons of student 
performance before and after as v/ell as beforu.and during their enrollment 
at Lincoln were made.^ Comparisons included measures of achievement , citi- 
zenship and attendance . The disposition of all the students who entered 
the program durin.j the 1973-74 school year was studied. Employer ratings 
of student workers were collected and examined. 

Third, staff input into the nature of the program and the need for change 
was gained by interviews and a questionnaire • 

Fourth, a study of the learning environment, and the effects of the learning 
environment and certain demographic variables upon the achievement of 
Lincoln High School students w^s conducted. 

Questions To Be Answe red . Four major questions , each having many sub- 
questions, were asked in the 1973-74 evaluation of Lincoln High School. 
What follows is an outline of those questions: 

i. What is the nature of the Lincoln High School 
student body? 

A. What is the distribution of intelligence test 
scores? 

B. What is the distribution of verbal aptitude 
test scores? 

C. What is the distribution of numerical aptitude 
test scores? 

D. What is the distribution of verbal plus numerical 
aptitude test scores? 

E. What is the distribution of grade equivalent levels 
in reading? 

F. What is the distribution of grade equivalent levels 

in arithiatla? 

G. , Ave Lincoln student:-^ carniwj enough ciedits in order 
to graduate before they reach the age of 21? 
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H. Are Lincoln students currently at a grade 
level appropriate for their age? 



I* Are Lincoln students progressing through 

high school at a rate of one^ grade- per- year? 

J. For what reasons are Lincoln students suspended 
from their regular high schools? 

II. What arc the effects of the Lincoln High School program 
on its students? 

A* Do students at Lincoln ^arn more credits than 
they did at their regular high schools? 

B. Do students at Lincoln attend n}ore often than 
they did at their regular high schools? 

C. Do Lincoln students arrive at school on time 
more frequently than they did at their regular 
high schools? 

D. Do Lincoln students receive better citizenship 
ratings from their teachers than they did at 
their regular high schools? 

E* Once tlioy return to their regular high schools, 
do Lincoln students earn more credits than they 
did before they came to Lincoln? 

F. Once they return to their regular high schools, 
do Lincoln students earn better grades than they 
' did before they came to Lincoln? 

Once thuy return to their regular high schools , 
do Lincoln students receive better citizenship 
ratings from their teachers than they did before 
they came to Lincoln? 

//• Once they return to their regular high schools, 
do Lincoln students attend more frequently than 
they did before they came to Lincoln? 

I. Once they return to their regular high schools, 
do Lincoln students arrive at school on time more 
frequently than they did before they came to 
Lincoln? 
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J. what happened to the students who entered 
Lincoln during the 1973-74 school year? 
How luany were returned to their regular 
high schools? How many dropped-out? How 
rudj.y withdrew? 

K. How mamj Lincoln students worked? Where 
did f ij work? What jobs did they have? 
How luu^ d they earn? What did their 
employe.! . say about them? How many were 
fired, la: d-off or changed jobs? 

III. What is the nature of the Lincoln High School Program 
and are improv-" *'s needed? 

A. Is an ^ort being made to individualize 
instruction? 

B. Are simulation of real-world techniques 
u'^ilizcd in classrooms? 

C. Do students receive individual and group 
counseling? 

D. Does intake test data provide useful information? 

E. Are support service pors^ons (counselors and • 
social workers) being effectively utilized? 

F. What innovations were introduced into the 
program during the 1973-74 school year? 

G. ' Tr ,icii extent does the staff see a need to: 

1) further individualize instruction; 2) leajin 
more about learning disabilities; 3) provide a 
General Educ a^^yjj^-^^^&^y^vj^ ^^^^'^ ^ program; 4) partic- 
ipate in an prograir^^ 5) develop a 
transitional room; 6) develop team teaching 
strategies; 7) further develop an independent 
study component? 

H. In v/hich other program areas does the staff see 
r neeJ for improvement? 

IV. What are the effects of student purceptj^ons of their learning 
environments and certain demographic variables on student 

achieve ran t? 
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A. Do student perceptions of their classes effect 
their achievement within those classes? 

B. Does student age/ sex, grade- in- school and/or 
length of time enrollea at Lincoln effect their 
class perceptions? 

C* Does student age, sex, grade- in- school , and/or 
length of time enrolled at Lincoln effect their 
achievement? 

Tests And I nstrunontati on . In order to gain a clear picture of the nature 
oL the Lincoln High School student body, school records were searched for 
descriptive data. The most recent full scale IQ was used as the intelligence 
tost score. In most cases, the Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Test (taken in 
gradij seven) or a Stanford-Binet or Wechsler score was available. 

As a part bt the Missouri Statewide Testing Program, Differential Aptitude 
Tests (DAT) are administered to all public school students . Verbal, numerical 
and veibal-plus-nuivericul subscale percentiles v/ere taken from permanent 
records and dj^stributions were plotted for each subscale . Percentiles are 
based upon Missouri statewide norms. 

As an index of how Lincoln students were progressing through school, their 
age was conpared to the number of years that they had been in high school, 
and to their grade- in-school , as determined by the number of credits that 
they had earned. 

As part of the Lincoln High School program, each entering student was given 
two achievement tests published by SRA. Each test yielded a grade equivalent 
score: one in reading and one in ai ithmetic . Intake test scores were deter- 
mined and reported m this evaluation for a randomly selected sample of Lincoln 
High School students. 

The final source of descriptive daua to be examined was the set of suspension 
reports that wore written by high school officials and sent to Lincoln by 
D^^trict Superintendents . (Suspension reports outline the problem behaviors 
of the students . ) 

There were two cjreas in which the effects of the Lincoln High School program 
on its s .udents were examined . One area was the effects on the students 
while still in attendance at Lincoln compared to theii performance prior to 
their enrollr^^nt at Lincoln. The other area was the effects on the students 
after they were returned to their regular high schools as compared to their 
performance prior to tiieir enrollment at Lincoln. All "before Lincoln" 
measures were LaKen iron the fizst complete high school semester prior to 
a student' s enrollment ^t Lincoln. All ''after Lincoln" measures were taken 
from tL' fir^-t cor;-Jete ir jh .:chool ise: e t r a J tor leaving Lincoln. The 
"duriiiLf Lincoln" mui^L^urcj ;/ore taken from the first semester of the 1973-74 
seiiool g^ar . i 'rcen t c>} cred i 1 1: earne d vc r:> ' at tcnp ted i;cre compa red . 
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A correlational study of pre LinccJn grada-polnt-avcragos with Lincoln grade- 
point- avcva^j ^i)* '//a.> cone acted* 

DlffeiencL'S in nunibars of absences and frequencies of tardiness were 
examined, as were diifciences in grade-point-averages and citizenship ratings. 

Rating shix'tb collected fiom employers by the work coordinator were studied 
and data wl: jat lered as to how many students were employed, where they were 
euiployed, /j^.v much they teamed, what the turn-over rates were for different 
turn-over categorivs , and what the employer '.tings of students were. 

For each student who entered Lincoln durin ^ne 1973-74 school year, data 
procet>sinj leports were examined in order lo determine how many students 
Were cnzo Lied, how ir.any withdrew or dropped-out of the program, what the 
i.'lthdr^wul .md drop-out eaiegorlcs were, how many students were returned 
to a regular high schoo\ ^nd how many students remained in the program. 

Interviews v/ith staff members were conducted/ a staff questionnaire was 
administered; and, cl^ssios>m and other observations were made in order to 
d^teimiiie the nature of the Lincoln program and any changes needed or ad- 
visable. 

The Lea mm J Lnvironrunt Inventory (LEI) was selected as the instrument to 
h^ used to mea..jre ^tu-jL.nt perceptions of their classes. The LEI consists 
of 105 ite^L^. Tnose 105 items contain 15 subscales of 7 items each. Sub- 
scale items are randomly distributed throughout the instrument. Each item 
is a statement that describes some aspect of a classroom' s environment. 
Students are ai^Ked to ie::pond Ly inarkj nj a nuirl^er corresponding to a four- 
level, degree of agreement scale: 1 = strongly disagree; 2 = disagree; 
J = agree; 4 strongly agree. Thus, each subscale has a possible scale- 
score range from 7 to 23. 

A listin'^ of 15 subscale titles; and the questions that each subscale attempts 
to answer is given below:* 

Subscale 1. Cohesiveness : To what extent do students know 
and like each other? 

Subscale 2. Pi versity : How diverse are the interests of the 
class members? 

Subrcale 3. Forma lity: To what extent are rules established 
and enforced? 



* \JcitidUtj and xztUbUitij dcuti, along icUh a mo^tc. dttaitcd description OjJ 

its dzvQiup^'.cjit,' maij oc {^oand in Tn^: AsstSLmCitt of) 

\\ ,:'.-V{''iyf c JT /\7:J v'Xi cTf . ^ nrCs^'i'irSitcatLon can Ijc 
I ^'-lS.uic IrUiiatW of LdacaUun, :^244 South SVitct, 
'X Sec t(.c, Cx,:ada. 
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Subscalc 4. 



S peed : How fast is the pace at which work is done 
within the class? 



S ibscalo 5. En vi ronwcn t: To what extent arc materials available; 

is the room attractive; is space sufficient within 
the classroom? 

Subscalc 6. Friction: To v/hat extent do students quarrel among 
thamsel ves ? 

Subrjcale 7. Goal Pi Tact ion: Are the tasks and objectives of 
the cla'ss clear to its members? 

Subscale 8. Favoritisj-n : Do students perceive that class members 
are treated preferentially? 

SubtJcale 9. Cldguoncss : To what extent do class members form 
smaller subgroups? 

Subscale 10., Satisfaction : Are students satisfied with the 
activities of the class? 

Subscale 11. Disorgani za tion Does the work of the class seem 
confused? 

Subscale 12. Pi fficultij : Is the work of the class relatively 
easy or difficult? 

Subscale 13. A pathy : Are class members concerned about their 
success? 

Subscale 14. D- ^rocratic: Do class members see the decision- 
makiny processes of the class as democratic? 

Subscale 15. Competi ti venoss : Do students compete in their 
class work? 

Other variables examined by this study were student age f grade-in-school , 
length of time enrolled at Lincoln, sex, and academic achievement. 

Results Of Pat.i Analysis : Ages, Grades-In-School ^ And Number of Years 

In School For Lincoln High School Students 

In riarch, 1974, 97 of the J54 students for whom grades were reported at the 
close of the l:ri>t semester rentainud at Lincoln. In order to determine more 
preci^-^uly thj c.iiracterjstics of the Lincoln student body, data were collected 

to '1 : r of cr. ; i: J, t ^: a: , i:: ' \ii\ir jn "chnol, Uv^ grade 

lOdnt-.i /. za ;^ , und th-j c. tiz-^uship aveia./es of the remaining 97 students at 
t:i ' ti".' of th::r v 1 .rral to hincoln, 
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At LIk:: tino of each student's referral to Lincoln, 1'/ units of credit were 
required for ^jia^uution. Therefore , a 9th grade student would have earned 
lesii tlun 4.250 credits, a lOth grade student would have earned from 4.250 
to 8.499 units of ciedits, cn 11th ynda student v/ould have earned from 
8.50U to 12.7-19 units of credit and a 12th grade student would have earned 
12.750 or more units of credit. 

Gradj-in-school, as determiiv^d by the number of credits earned, was plotted 
in a iritr.LX whoz.:e other dlid'.'nsion was the year in high school during \:hich 
the studunt wdb referred to Lincoln* The matrix is reproduced as Figaie i. 

Figure 1 

DISTR1BUT2 0:}S OF YEAI^-AND-GrAdE'INSCHOOL 
FOR 97 LINCOLN HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 



YEAR IN HIGH SCHOOL AT TIME OF 
REFERRAL TO LINCOLN 



Gl^ADE IN SCHOOL Senior 

v:n:::: referred (12.750 & 

TO LINCOLN greater credits) 

Junior 

8.500 - 12.749 

credi ts) 

SophcmojLQ 
(4.250 - 8.499 
credi ts) 

Freshman 
(0.00 - 4.249 
credits) 

TOTALS 



1 2 3 4 TOTALS 









1 

(0) 


1 

(1%) 






3 

(0) 


2 

(-1) 


5 

(5%) 




6 

(0) 


10 

(-1) 


4 

(-2) 


20 

(21%) 


18 

(0) 

t 


44 
(-1) 


8 

(-2) 


1 

(-3) 


71 

(73%) 



18 50 21 8 97 

(19%) (51%) (22%) (8%) (100%) 



The numerals in the canter of each cell (in Figure 1) show the number of 
studentj d^si^^ned to that c^^'Jl. NuiiteraJs> in tjan^ntheses indicate the number 
of years that the ^^^tudents within that c^'lJ hc:ve faJlt^n behind what would 
b'.j con '] (I'jr^.'d a nnrral (am,'-'!! .du-jM^i-n^.'ar) nro ^rc'>: ion throu^ih high schocyl . 

It can L^' seen t}:at ?8 of ttv -e students (29'^.) wore at grade level when re- 
fi^jiL'C to :.in^ >In; '^v stad'jnl- (i>o^'u) w^ne 1 gear }). nind gradtj level; 12 
stud'j.it.; (12 ) u two ^''-r-.' :^"}iJnd jiad^^ level and, 1 student (JZ) v/as 
tnretj years bvnxna gradu Jevul. 
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Of notv as well, ib the distribution of ycar-in-school at the time of referral: 
18 stucl.'ntJ (18.) w^re In their first y^ar of high school; 50 students (52%) 
were i/] tn.Jir second y^^av; 21 students (22':) were in their third year; and, 
8 students (S-o) were in their fourth year of school. 

Another j'erspective can be gained by examining the age of students related 
to their <frade level at the uirie of their referral to Lincoln. 



Figure 2 

distributig::s of age-^nd grade- rj 'School at time of referral 

TO I.T^JCOLV FOR 97 LIUCOU^ HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 

AGE WHEN REFERRED TO LINCOLN 



GRADE IN SCHOOL 
WHEN REFERRED 
TO LINCOLN 





14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


TOTALS 


GRADE 12 
(12,750 & 
greater credits) 








1 




1 

(1%) 


GRADE 11 

(8.500 - 12.749 

credits) 






1 


4 




5 

(5%) 


GR/iDE 10 
(4.250 - 8.499 
credi is) 




1 


7 


7 


5 


20 

(21%) 


GRADE 9 
(0.00 - 4.249 
credi ts ) 


2 


17 


35 


15 


2 


71 

(73%) 


TOTALS 


2 

(2%) 


18 

(19^o) 


43 

(44'o) 


27 

(28%) 


7 

(7%) 


97 

(100%) 



As can be seen from Fj /jre 2, 93% of the students in the sample were under the 
age of 18 at the time of their referral to Lincoln. Those students in grades 
9 and 10 at the time of their referral,^ numbered 91 and accounted for 94% of 
the samplu* These auta indicate that most students enrolled at Lincoln were 
.not too old or too far behind in credits to eventually be returned to their 
reqular hi(jh schools. However, for at least two students, the liklihood of 
their eciinin-j enough czuditj to graduate before tiiuy reacn the agt: of 21 seems 
smaJl. Such students should be identified prior to their enrollment at 
L'ncoln anl cJiould be referred olsev/here. 

As a rija^.iiri} of thoir L.jnjvioral hi stories , sui. pension reports on the seventy- 
lour :i . x ^.l Lincoln :h . c.i^jl aurii.i tL . St.ptA : :r , 19/3 
to J.*nu2!^j, 107-i r>'',o.:i w. re eA\'j!>uncd. All of the infractions mentioned in 
t.'.v II, . i. i : * t 1 ].':!. I'-ii^h 1 ^ i','.' ira zact: o:r' cLtad 
and ' J i^'jj at ti, . thit inij-.tcilon ;vVjs runtion(xI in the reports* 
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TABLE 1 



REASONS FOR SUSPENSION 



REASON 



FREQUENCY 



Class cutting 
Attendance 
Disruptive Behavior 
Truancy 

Verbal Disrespect 

Tardiness 

Acddcndc Failure 

Fighting 

Throa tcmn^ 

Failure to obey 

Parental failure to respond 

Having dangerous weapon 

Striking teacher-guard 

Atti tudo 

Smoking in building 
Trespassing in another building 
Gambling 

Trespassing in own building 
Thi owing rocks at teacher 
Eraiancciuent of riotous conditions 
Having a vicious dog 

Suspj cion of smoking marajuana in building 
Hostili ty 

Suspicion of drunkeness 
Having no book 
Sot fire in class 

Seen with outsiders during school hours 
Searched by police during school hours 
Destroying school property 
Uncoopora ti ve 

Sexual molestation of a teacher 

Extortion 

Lying 

Stealing 

Arrested - suspicion of coirmitting a felony 
Stabbed another student with a pencil 
Smoking marajuana 



57 
34 
28 
23 
22 
21 
19 
18 
11 
10 
9 
6 
5 
5 
4 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



^or all hut lour .;usp':ndaes , multiple rea<sons for suspension were listed. 
Class cuitjng was by far the most frequent single infretction mentioned. The 
total n'ir}s>>v of j nfrrictions rcL'Jtivo to attendance fy .e. class cutting, 
.itt^u.^anc', tr-Jincy, and tardiness:) equalud 13b or 4b. of the total. Academ. 
failure was, in each ca.e, mentioned as an effect of attendance irregularity 
and not u.. a dius'j lor suL.j.ension , 
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Openly dggrc >:iJ vl,- or coiif routive acts such as fighting , verbal disrespect, 
disiUj^.zive beluvior and others, were reported 119 times or 39% of the total 
number. 

'I'he four students for whom one reason for suspension was given were suspended 
r<\^>pectively lor frequent truancy, frequent class cutting, smoking niarajuana 
on school grounds, and fighting. 

Whether or not the Lincoln High School staff is able to deal effectively with 
students w:io exiiibit all of the beh xvlors listed in Table J is an area worthy 
of <.'xploraiiun. It would .scc/:i appropziate to determine which behavioral 
prubleru the blaif could best help students solvu and then select for enroll- 
ment those students who would best be served. 

L ^ }Oj^J\Sl^^^A^,'iS'iyAL'^lj^ (y'rade-Point-.^iVerares, Attendance And Tardiness 

Before And During LnroJ Iment At Lincoln 

I re~.\ ineuln 'jiade-point-averagcs were available for 93 students who received 
Lincoln gxadcs at tht,^ ciosc of the first semester , 1973-74. Those pre- Lincoln 
giadc-point-avuragca ran/ud from 0.0 to 3.0 on a 5-point scale. The mean 
grad'j-pomt-uveiujc for tiie 93 students was .88. The standard deviation 
was .74, The Sci:r^e students earned a mean grade-point-average of 1.98 on a 3- 
point scale with a standard deviation cf .52 during the first semester of 
the 1973-74 se:.ool year at Lincoln. 

/i Pa^Ln.on PreducL-.'lo.-n-^'nt Correlation i/us calculated on the pairs of pre- 
Lmeoln grudt^-pomt-averagas and Lincoln gradij-poj nt-averages . The result 
was r-- .0021 . It was tlierefore concluded that there was no relationship 
bct::ejn tha stuJ -/jLs' grad'j~point-av<'rages prior to entering Lincoln and 
their grade-po i nt-averages at Lincoln. 

The records sho'.:<^d that the same 93 students were absent an average of 21.04 
tin.js pel stud'^iit during th^j semustur ii n^iediatuly preceudJ ng their referral 
to Lincoln. During thu first semester of the 1973-74 school year they were 
absent an avuiagu or 13.8u times per student. The average decrease of 7.18 
times absent is statisticaJ ly si gnificant beyond the .01 level. 

Pre-Lincoln and Lincoln citizenship ratings were compared for the same group 
of 93 students. Beforu their enrollment at Lincoln the students received 
an average ci tizenship rating of 2.20. They received an average first 
semester 1973-74 citizenship rating o. 1.84 - a difference of .42. This 
difference is statistically significant at the .05 level. 

It can be concluded tnat student performance at Lincoln is independent of 
stud"ni perfoinance prior to Lincoln; and, that students impiove in their 
academic and behavioral performance wliile at Lincoln. 
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Result s Of D.i L.i Andlysls: Results of Measures of Ability 

To further dcteri.ilno the nature of tlio Lincoln student body, IQ and Differ- 
ential Aptitude :os't scoi\JS ,vere taken from the permanent records. Figure 3 
illustrates t.i'j dii: tribute uns of intelliyence and aptitude test scores for 
the 103 students enrolled at Lincoln on March 22, 1974. (Figure 3 on page 16) 

It can be seen thit Lincoln High School students score well below average 
on ii^iasures ol academic aptitude and that remedial programs are appropri ate 
for them. In a:\Iitionf for approxiiuutely 30% of the students , aptitude and/or 
IQ data were i.i.sjlng. There is a need to keep the permanent records of these 
stud:--nts more currr^nt. 

Rorults Of Data Analysis: Intake Test Results 

Foi ty Lincoln IlJ^,n School L^tudents enrolled during the second semester, 
1973-74, Ware selected at random and their records examined for the results 
of dj agnoC'ti c intake tests. For all but two of the forty students, the 
iiitar^e t^sts u^^d weje SRA^ s Diagnostic Reading Test and Basic Skills in 
Arith:..etic T^sl. The other two students had been tested using the Iowa Test 
of Basic Skills. Grade equivalent scores were recorded in all cases. 

Th'j following table shows the numbers and percents of students scoring at 
the dilferent grade equivalent levels on each test. 



CRADi: EQUIVALENT LEVELS 



SKA 

Keadiny Test 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


Missing 


S% 


n=l 
3% 


n=2 




13% 


13% 






n=l 
3% 




SiiA 

Basic Skillii in 
Arith:rtotic Test 






n=34 
89% 


n=2 




n=i 
3% 








n=l 
3% 


Iowa rest of lusic 
Ski lls-Rcfaciinc; 


n==l 
SOX 








n=i 

50% 












Iowa Test of Basic 
Skills-Ari thmctxc 


1 ' 

L 


n^J 
50% 


n=J 
S% 

















TCnVxLS 



n=3 n=2 n"37 n=24 n^6 



n=6 



TOTALS 

n=38 
100% 



n=38 
100% 

n=2 
100% 

n==2 
100% 

n==80 
100% 



In tho ca^sc of the reading to-.t, more th.-^n half o^ the students scored at 
the ^-eventh gradn level; 89Z of the students scored at the sixth grade level 
on tl:c arith:r,elic test. 

It i"c»s- concliid.'d that the SRA tests arc not diagnostic in nature, do not 
dii^c. :njt ^ r^lj and ^v: nild oe replaced s.'ith teach'T-mdc, criterion" 
refi i ^d O • 
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Results o£ Dai ' Ajhil in'yis : Achievement While at Lincoln 

At the close of ti-io first samuster of the 1973-74 school year, grades and 
cltl^:cnshlp ratlngi. were ruported for 154 Lincoln High School students. 
Grad'js ranged ft am 0 to 3 with 3 being high^ The wean grade reported was 
1.89. 

Citizenship rating-: ranged from 1 to 3 (I being high) and showed an average 
of 1.84. 

Tables 3 .u:d 4 si.o./s the catogories of grade-point-averages and citizenship 
rating vrj^'.;^, t..j frc:ih.'ncj of averages falling within those categories, 
and the percents of students having averages within those categories. 

TABLE 3 

DISTRILUTIO:^ OF GRADH-POI NT-AVERAGES FOR 154 LINCOLN 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS FIRST SEMESTER 1973-74 



G.P.A. 



In tervals 


f 


% 


2.01 - 3.00 


68 


44 


1.01 - 2.00 


70 


46 


0.00 - 1.00 


16 


10 


TOTALS 


154 


100 



TABLE 4 

DISTRIBUTION OF CITIZENSHIP-RATING-AVERAGES 
FOR 154 LINCOUJ HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
FIRST SEMESTER 1973-74 



Citizenship Average 
Rating Intervals 


f 


% 


1.00 


1 


1 


1.01 - 2.00 


112 


73 


2.01 - 3.00 


41 


26 


TOTAI.S 


154 


100 



*0 4 
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Percent's of credits earned versus credits attempted were computed for all 
students receiving grades for the first sa.Tiester lOVS-VA* Table 5 shows 
the p^'vcent of credits earned versus credits atte:npted levels and the number 
of students who achieved at uach level* The percent of students achieving 
at each level is also shown. 

TABLE 5 

NUMUERS AND PERCENTS OF STUDENTS AT DIFFERENT LEVELS OF ACHIEVEMENT 



Achievement Levels 
(Percent of credits 
earn ed) 

100 

83 

80 

75 

67 

60 

50 

40 

25 

• 20 

0 

TOTALS 



Numbers of 
Students at 
Each Level 

96 

1 
22 

1 

1 
11 

1 

9 

1 

7 

4 



Percent of 
Pupils at 
Each Level 

62 

1 
14 

1 

1 

7 

1 

6 

1 

4 

2 



154 



100 



These data further support the conclusion that students improve dramatically 
in their academic and behavioral performance while at Lincoln. 

Result i' Of D ata A nalijsis: Lincoln High School Work Program 

Lincoln students wlio wish to work and who qualify for jobs may request to 
obtain a job and cam high school credit"^ for their work experience . 

A full-*. LI.: work coordJ r.jtor :s employed to find jobs for students, place 
qvallfi'^d r.taJ'^nt''^ on job.;, and supervi::c work:ny students. 
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Dui LH^j the 1073-74 sichool yvar the work coordinator spent at least one period 
of Uciu.'i ddij m i,'ji'^iviJhhj cjdldanco classes. Thus, one-sixth of her time was 
spent jn otiiJi tlun work-ccoi dJ natliuj activities . In addition to the time 
speut eiway from eniploynu.nt activitie:^', some flexibility was taken from her 
scIieJuIe in that sne could not schedule appointments with employers during 
the time of day when she had to be on campus for classes. 

Copies of employee ratinq sheets , completed and sent to the v/ork' coordinator 
by participatjr, r ,jvAployers, were forwarded to the evaluator three times each 
Semester * Picm those ratiny sheets it was determined that 88 Lincoln Ilicjh 
School students partici put^'d in the work vroyran during the 1973-74 school 
year. worked at so::>e 45 job sites for p^y ranging from $1.15 to $4.70 

per hour. The average (raean) wage earned was $1.90 per hour. 

Althoujh It was not possible to determine preciselu how many students were 
filed/ reji uied, etc., it was determined that 6 students had credit tempor- 
arily ir'i t^iheld / 15 students received no credit lor v/ork.ng, and 8 students 
Withdrew fiom the program during the year. 

Lmplojers rated students on personal appearance/ attendance , punctuality , in- 
tcTc '.t and initiative/ ability to work with othcrs/ performance of routine 
duties/ attitude / suitability for the job/ responsibility-dependability-re- 
liability / and cooperation. 

C^'eiall/ 37 ^ oC the ratinjs were above average / 52% were average/ 5% v/ere be- 
low aV'-rayo and 6o of the rating catejories were left blank by employers . 
Employers ware directed to late the Lincoln High School student-employees as 
tiiey cor pa led to other employee s with comparable e>.perienco or length of ser- 
vice. 

Table G reports the number of employed students per marking period. 

TABLE 6 

KMPWYED STUDENTS PER MARKING PERIOD 



MARKING PERIOD 




MO. 


STUDENTS EMPWYED 


From 9/4/73 to 10/12/73 






32 


From 10/9/73 to 11/30/73 






47 


From 12/3/73 to 1/18/74 






43 


From 1/21/74 to 3/8/74 






19 


From 3/8/74 to 4/2G/74 






23 


I ram 'i/ 20/7 4 to 6/10/74 






33 


'A Con]diL2ior i rov i d <: th-^ 
Lin'.'Oin \*ork pro jruni from 


J evuluator with r 
its heginnini; in 


ucord:: showing the history 
the Fall of 1966. 
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The nunb Tt; of r.tuajiits recjisjtcrxng for the program and withdrawing from the 
program during c'.ch semester are given in Table 7. 

TABLE 7 

LINCOLN HIGH SCHOOL WORK PROGRM HISTORICAL LNROLUIENT DATA 



Semester Dates 


Registration 


Wi thdrawal 


Fall, 1966 


190 


24 


Spring, 1967 


166 


24 


Fall, 19v7 


171 


24 


Spring, 1968 


162 


32 


Fall, 1968 


154 


43 


Spring, 1969 


114 


22 


Fall. 1969 


127 


47 


Spring, 1970 


71 


26 


Fall, 1970 


70 


18 


Spring, 1971 


63 


16 


Fall, 1971 


79 


30 


Spring, 1972 


0*7 


14 


Fall, 1^J72 


80 


18 


Spring, 1973 


83 


33 


Fall, 1973 


80 


28 


Spring, 1974 


54 


15 



Based upon her extensive experience in counseling and employment services, 
the Work Coordinator offered a number of reasons which in her opinion account 
for the stccidu decn^ase in enrollment. 

1. A depressed economy. 

2. A demise of many businesses formerly employing students* 
J. Jnereacc in minii'ium wage. 

4, Uni onization of more jobs. 
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5. 



Conversion of part-time positions to full-time to reduce em- 
ployee fringe benefits . 



6. Business trend to more self-service , 



7. Relocation of busincr:ses to county wit! a consequence of no 
available transportation . 

8. MuiVj service occupations in [/hich students can be placed are 
locatea primarily in the county. 

9. Funding cutj or discontinuance of public agency programs . 
Projectionf Ueigiiborhood "^cuth O ^^ps ends officially June 

30, 1974 and with its discontinuance many schools 
v/ill suffer loss of some jobs secured through 
this agency. 

10 Lmployor unhappiness with attendance and /or performance of 
students. 



11. Competition of ever increasing number of work-study programs 
in ipotropoj itan St. Louis. Many of these programs provide 
students with a saleable skill. 

12. Overall sm.illcr student enrollment from which appropriate se- 
lection could b'J made. Students scorn younger and less mature. 
This seems to make longer days more difficult for them. They 
seem to have Jess background. Some are not eliaible because 
they are loss than sixtoen years of age. Many do not drive. 
Overall intelligence seems lower. 

Jobs are not relinquished upon return, to the general high 

SishOOl . 



14. Declining time and general restrictions for and on work coor- 
dination. 

No imposed restrictions . 
Early morning restriction on time. 
Continuance of early morning restriction and im- 
posed after school restriction during extra ser- 
vice time. 

Continuance of early morning restriction, substi- 
tuting duties, assigned group guidance class dur- 
ing sixtn hour in fall semester and during first 
houv in spring semester . 



1^:6-1967 
1)^,7-1969 
2909-1973 



1973-1974 



Data rala'civo to the 'rork program indicates a need for more time to be spent 
in job plac rent and follo.:-up activities. Also some job skill training needs 
to h.' LSoviu^'U Lu Lincoln ^.LUCiunts . 
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Results Of Data Analysis: Follow-Up Of Eetuznejes To Regular High School 



In Soptcmborr 1973, 42 former Lincoln High School students were returned to 
regular hijh schools. Twenty-throe students were roturned in January, 1974. 

In an effort to determine the effects of the Lincoln High School program on 
returning students, a study of their pre-Liucoln and post-Lincoln records 
was made. The nun±>er of times that they were absent and tardy during the 
first complete semester prior to their enrollment at Lincoln was compared to 
the number of times th?t they weie c-ilseut and tardy during their first com- 
plete semester after Lincoln', Similar pre and post compaiisons were made be- 
tween credits achieved, yiade-point-averages , and citizenship rating. Results 
are reported in Tables 8 and 9 and in Figure 4 on page 23. (Of the 42 Sep- 
temroer returnees 32 (76%) had pre and post dat^; of the 23 January returnees 
15 (65%) had pie and post data.) 

TABLE 8 

FOLLOW-UP OF 32 SEPTEMBER RETURNEES TO THE REGULAR HIGH SCHOOL 



Before After 
jincoJn Lincoln 
(Means) (Means) 



Significance 
Difference Level 



Credits Achieved 
Grade-Point-Average 
Citizenship Average 
Aibscnces 
Tardies 



13.40% 
0.60 
2.31 
20.58 
10.5^ 



68.75% -25.35% .004 

1.31 - .71 .001 

1.98 .33 .001 

17.83 2.75 .454 

7.42 3.08 .415 
TABLE 9' 

FOLLOW-UP OF 15 JANUARY RETURNEES TO THE REGULAR HIGH SCHOOL 



Before After 
Linc^jln Lincoln 
(Means) (Means) 



Differences 



Significance 
Level 



ERLC 



Credits Achieved 


50.00% 


70.67% 


-20.67% 


.075 


Cr(,id''-Fo i n 's-AvLT^yje 


1.18 


1.32 


- .14 


.627 


Ci ti:::}n3 h i p A v » rd je 


2.14 


2.91 


.23 


.027 


Aib:jenc'u:; 


3^.. 21 


22.78 


11.43 


.046 


Tardies 


9.71 


12.57 


- 2.86 


.415 
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The data aomonstreitt^' that lorn^r Lincoln ytudents cam more credits f better 
gradu^s and citizent:nip rdtinj.^ t'^'m they d.id prior to th^'^r suspension from 
rcyular ri.jh school. >. Howovci^, ^nose students who returned to regular high 
schools in Septanibci did bettor than thosse v/ho returned in January. Reasons 
for tho differences; In the success levels of September and January returnees 
should be determinucl and a decision madu regarding the advisability of either 
eliminatlnj or limiting the piactice of returning any students in January. 

Resul t Of Data AnalyLij: A Study Of The Lincoln High School Learning 

Lnvlronment 

Lincoln High School serves a student body that is homogeneous in several 
areas: All students have been suspended from zheir regular high schools; 
all studi.nts come from socioeconomic areas that meet Title I guidelines ; 
tntjie i.s little variance in student achievtment levels as measured on intake 
tes ts . 

According to past evaluations of Lincoln/ it has been difficult to find 
measures t.iat result m an amount of variance suffj dent for the prediction 
of student achieveLL^nt. It was thought that an area that might provide a 
wide range of variance would be one that was, at least in part, affective in 
nature* ♦ 

This yeai , it was determined that an area in need of exploration was that of 
student perceptions of their classes. It was assumed that student percept- 
ions of their classes would be influenced by an affective component. It was 
hypotr.i^t^i z^d trut student achzeveL.ent at Lincoln would vary with those per- 
ceptions. It was furtlier hypothesized that both student perceptions of 
their clat^ses and student achievement within those classes would vary with 
certain demographic characteristics of those students * 

Therefore the three primary purposes for conducting the study were: 

1. To determine the relationships between a set of student per- 
ceptions of their classes and student achievement within those 
classes . 

2. IZ'o determine the relationships between a set of student per- 
ceptions of their classes and a set of demographic character- 
istics of those students * 

3. To determine the relationship between student achievement and 
a set of demographic characteristics of those students . 

Four secondary questions to be addressed by the study were: 

1. Do students tend to perceive differences among classes? 

2. Do sl'i'lents tend to perceive dil ferences between subject 
matter ^.reas? 
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3. Do Lincoln High School student class perceptions differ from 
those of the Learn ing Envlronr'Ont Invcntonj standardization 
sample? 

4, What ^irc the relationships among the subscales of the Learn- 

in<i Lnvironriont Invontorq ? 

PROCEDURES 

The LEI wus^ administered to the students present In the second or third 
period classes of all Lincoln High School teachers on Thursday^ March 14, 
1974. 

Periods 2 and 3 were chosen so that those students who normally arrive late 
would be moic likely to be present. All teachers have at least one class 
during tho second and third periods. In addition, Thursday was chosen as 
one of the days of the week when students would be more likely to be In at- 
tendance. 

Each teacher was glvun a set of Inventory booklets, answer sheets (pre-coded 
as to cicios and subject-natter-area number), pencils, erasers, and directions 
for administering the Instrument. At the close of each testing period, all 
mat'jrials wvr^j collected from those teachers who had administered the in- 
strument during that period. 

All answer sheets were checked for accuracy and corrected when errors were 
found. Tno>.e answer sh^^ots completed by students who had L '^n enrolled at 
Lincoln for less than five weeks were discarded because no grades were avail- 
able for them. The final sample consisted of 99 students. 

Achievement wa.z reported as the most recent report card grade received by the 
student in the class in which he responded to the LEI. The most recent re- 
port card grades had been assigned by teachers during the previous week and 
were coded by the cvaluutor after the administration of the instrument. 
Grades at Lincoln are numerical and range from 0 to 3. The highest grade 
is 3. 

Students coded their blrthdates on the answer sheets. Checks were made by 
referring to the permanent records. Final age scores were computed and ex- 
pressed in years rounded to the nearest hundredth. Ages ranged from 15 to 
20 years. 

Grade in sc.iool was coded by students and ranged from grade 9 to 12. 

Length of tirre enrolled at Lincoln v:as expressed in nuinber- of -months and 
was codL'd }>y the students. The range was from 2 to 24 months. 

Sex was coded by students. Boys were assigned a value of 1 and girls as- 
1,1 ;h d a vulU'. of 2, 
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Rolatlo:i liipt^ K'i.v'L"Vi varla}jlcj were measured by use of the Pearson Product- 
Moment Corrolaticn Coeificient (r) and the MuJtlplc Regression Technique 
(Multiple R) pro/idcd by the Statistical Packa^je for the Social Sciences. 
The SI jnificancc.> of the di ffeiences between subscale means were derived 
from t-tests. D-jscript:.ve i.tjitif^tics related to the above inferential tech- 
niques are reported \:hcre appropriate * 

Because of the hoiv.o^jcneity of the Lincoln High School student population and 
the lar.je number of students involved/ it was determined that a significance 
level ejaal to oi Jcv^s than tlie .01 level would be required for acceptance 
of the coi'7\jlation.: and mean differences . 



LIMITATIONS 

In interireting the data generated from this study, and, in making recommen- 
dations Idsed upon tnose interpretations, certain limitations were taken into 
account. 



1. In order to make the study most useful, information should be 
reported by cla.jses and by subject mattet areas. School norms 
should be established and ^. dividual class and subject matter 
area results compared to those norms. There were several 
reasons why class and subject matter area results could not be 
used in this study; however: 

One reason was that there were large differences in the num- 
ber of students responding within individual classes and sub- 
ject natter areas. In one class, one student responded while, 
in anotner class, ten students responded . 

A second reason was that there were many students absent from 
some classes. Whether or not absent students would have re- 
sponded in a way that would have affected the results of the 
study is a matter of speculation. 

A third reason that results by classes and by .subject matter 
areas could not be drawn was that only one class for each 
teacher comprised the sample. Any assumption that one class 
out of perhaps six would be representative , would be open to 
serious question. 

2. The reliability of the LEI with Lincoln students is not known. 
However, there is no evidunce that it W(Aild be any less reli- 
able with Lincoln students than with the students sampled when 
reliability coefficients were first establ ished for the LEI. 

3. Grado-point-averago at Lincoln was not a good measure of 
ac. / 't, Tn a r.tuJ: cnn'hict^'d ^j.irl^-'r tliis \^-\ir, little 
variu:.j'.: m fjr.'i SthA.'Ster ';rad^j-poSni -.averages ,va:i iou.jJ. 
T:. ■ ; "i :^.>l:. • :ridKj-r^<j : L-aV' •! . ' ia. > 1.9S (on a tin oe- 
point scal(.) and tne standard dcvJ utiou ./as .52. There is no 
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reason to assume that grade-polnt-averagos used for the LEI study would 
vary any more than those rcijorted above. Thus, a possivle explanation 
for the lack of relationship between sub^cales of the LEI and achievement 
is that achievement was not adequately measured. 

For a detailed list of conclusions regarding the Study of the Lincoln High 
School Learning Environment, see pages 35 through 37. (Data is summarized 
in Tables 10, 11 and 12 on pages 28, 29 and 30.) 
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INSULTS OF THE LEARNItiG KrtVIPOtihZ^iT STUDY 



TABLE 10 



CORREL/iTIO::S nlW THEIR COPJ^VSPOIWIUG 

LEVELS Of sic:nFiCA::cE for the 

L ' BSCALES OF THE LEI A!W OTHER V/iRIABLSS 



Demographic Variables 
and Most Recent Grade in Class 

Most Recent 
Months at Grade in 



Subscal e 


Uur.bers and Titles 


Anc 


Grade 
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lAncoln 


that 


CI ass 


Subscalc 


1 


(Cohesiveness) 


r=. 
s- • 


15 
uoy 


r= . 
S— • 


14 

UO f 


r=. 
s~ • 


01 


r= . 


26 
006 


r=. 
s=. 


15 
072 


Subscal e 


2 


(Diversity) 


r=. 
s— . 


02 

Hi u 


r=- 

s^ 


.10 

. 1 0\J 


r=. 
s~ • 


02 

At) 7 


r= . 


06 
268 


r^. 
s=. 


13 
098 


Subscal'e 


3 


(Formality) 


r=- 

8" 


.01 


r= . 


02 

All 

Hi 'J 


r= . 
s~ • 


03 

J o 


r=. 
s~ • 


16 
053 


r=- 

s- 


-.14 
.087 


Subscale 


4 


(Speed) 


r=- 
s- 


.11 


r=- 
s— 


'.16 


r=- 


'.06 


r=- 


-.14 
. 084 


r= . 
s=. 


08 
220 


Subscale 


5 


(Environment) 


r= . 
s= . 


2:> 


r= . 
s= . 


23 

Ul J 


r= 


21 
no 7 

U£ 1 


r= . 

i>'— 


17 
n^i 


r=- 
s= 


-.01 
.478 


Subscale 


6 


(Friction) 


r=' 
s= 


-.02 


r=- 
s— 


-.05 

. 0 


r=- 
s~ 


-.021 

AOO 


r=' 


'.09 

901 


r= 
s= 


15 
072 


Subscale 


7 


(Goal Direction) 


r=. 
s~ . 


21 


r= 

S— 


22 

UX V 


r= 
s ~ 


15 
074 


r= 

S— 


22 
016 


r=' 
s= 


-.09 
.205 


Subscale 


8 


(Favorl tism) 


r=* 
s= 


-.18 
.037 


r-' 
s= 


-.04 
.358 


s^ 


-.24 
.011 


r=--' 
s= 


-.13 
.106 


r= 
s= 


.16 
,065 


Subscal e 


9 


(Cliqueness) 


r=- 
s= 


-.03 
.397 


r= 
s= 


.01 
.358 


r= 
s~ 


-.20 
.024 


r= 
s= 


.0^ 
.349 


r= 


.13 
.112 


Subscale 


10 


(Satisfaction) 


r= 

s= 


.16 
.054 


r= 
s- 


.05 
.313 


r= 
s= 


.12 
.121 


r= 
s~ 


.05 
.328 


r= 
s= 


-.06 
.283 


Subscale 


11 


(Disorgani za ti on) 


r= 


-.21 
.020 


r= 
s= 


-.11 
.143 


r= 
s= 


-.24 
.011 


r= 

s= 


-.33 
.001 


'r= 
s= 


.12 
.130 


Subscale 


12 


(Difficulty) 


r= 


-.27 
.004 


r= 
s= 


-.16 
.032 


i"- 
s= 


-.21 
.020 


r= 
f- — 


-.13 
.099 


r= 
s= 


.19 
.029 


Subscale 


13 


(Apa thy) 


r= 

s= 


-,27 
.004 


r= 

s- 


.19 
.032 


r-- 

s= 


-.26 
.006 


r= 


-.36 

, 0001 


r= 


.06 
.298 


Cubscalo 14 


(Denocratic) 


r= 

6 = 


.00 
.481 


r= 

s= 


-.10 
.170 


r= 

s^ 


.16 
.065 


r= 
s- 


-.06 
.291 


r= 
s= 


.09 
.428 


Subscale 


15 


(Cor>pQti z i vcno'iS) 


S- 


.08 
.207 
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TA6U 22 



IHTIRCOPHCLATIOSS Of ThC UT SUP >CAI£S FOR 
UUCOLN HtCU SCHOOL STUUHTS 



Suhscslm 


1 


(Cotiofl venes9) 


r-J.O 


r- 


r- 


.36 


r*- 


.25 


r- 


.J6 


r-' 


.01 


r- 


.44 


r^',25 








«- »001 


*- .ooi 


«- 


.001 


«- 


.007 


*• 


.001 


«- 


,449 


«- 


.ooi 


J- .009 


Subscslo 


2 


(Divcrsi Cy; 


r- .}4 


r-i.O 


r- 


.4) 


r--.Oi 


r- 


.21 


r- 


,18 


r" 


,3S 


r--.0« 








#- .001 


J* .ooi 


«- 


.001 


j- 






.022 


«- 


.041 


j- 


,001 


«- .289 


SubscAle 


J 


(rorTsjlif/) 


r- .J6 


r- .<J 


r-i 


.0 


r"- 


.09 


r- 


,2t 




.17 


r- 


.47 


r'-.12 








«- .001 


«- .ooi 


«- 


.001 


»- 


.i95 




,003 


«- 


.056 


«- 


,001 


«- .ii9 


Subset l0 


4 




r--.;5 


r--.Oi 


r--.09 


r-i 


.0 


r-" 


,35 


r- 


.i9 


r-" 


,22 


r- »49 












J" 


.195 


*- 


,001 




,001 






«- 


.022 


ja ,001 


Subset la 


5 


(Cnvl ror»nent) 


r- .J6 


r- .2i 


r- 


.21 


r— . J5 


r-i 


.0 


r- 


.01 


r- 


.49 


r'^.lS 








,.001 


.022 


«- 


.003 


»- 


,001 




.001 




.22i 


«- 


,001 


«- .03$ 






ITr irt i nn 1 

1 r A i W k i Vn / 






r" 


.17 


r- 


.19 


r- 


.08 


r-J 


.0 


r— .iO 


r— « J5 








«- 


.04i 


«- 


.056 


j- 


,037 


«" 


,221 


«- 


,001 


«- 


.164 


«- .ooi 






(Go^l Dizcction) 






r- 


.47 


r— 


.22 




*49 






r-i 


,0 


M. It 

r— J* 








«- .ooi ♦ 


«- .ooi 


«- 


,001 


c- 


,032 


«* 


,001 


«- 


.164 


«- 


,001 


«- .ooi 


Suhscslm 


i 


(r^vorl ti $m) 




r--.06 


r-- 


.12 


r- 


.49 


r—" 


,19 




.35 


r-- 


,31 


r-i.O 








«- .009 


«- .28$ 


«- 


,119 


«- 


,001 


«- 


,035 




.001 


«- 


,001 


«• .001 


Subset Im 


9 


(Cllquor.csi) 


r- .14 


r- .2< 


r- 


,17 


r-- 


,03 


r- 


.03 




,54 


r-- 


.05 


r- .24 










«- .0i2 


«- 


.050 


«- 


,397 




.372 


«- 


,001 


«- 


,323 


«- .Oi2 


Sabscslm 


10 


(S*tls{*ctlon) 


r- .j; 


r- .i9 


r- 


.1*> 


r-- 


.29 


r- 


,36 


r-- 


.04 


r- 


,45 


r*',27 








«- .ooi 


«- .OOJ 


«• 


,031 




,003 


«- 


,001 


«- 


.334 


«- 


,001 


*' ,005 


Suhscslm 


11 


(Di sorgjrdz^tion) 


r— .26 


r— .07 


r-- 


.23 


r- 


.52 


r-- 


,50 


r- 


.36 


r-- 


,42 


.56 








«- .007 


«- ,.26 J 


«- 


,012 


j- 


,001 




,001 


«- 


.001 


f- 


,001 


«- ,001 


Sut>scslm 


12 


(Di fflculty) 


r— .i; 


r- .09 


r— 


,09 


r- 


.24 




,30 


r- 


.03 


r— 


,26 


r- .ij 








«- .050 


*- .19$ 


«- 


,196 


j- 


,011 


»• 


.002 


«- 


,402 


J" 


,007 


«- .io$ 


Subset Im 


13 




r— .25 


r— .J9 


r— 


,21 


r" 


,14 


r— 


.21 




.12 


r— 


,45 


r- .2i 








««.006 


J-.0J4 


«- 


,003 


«- 


.019 




,004 


«- 


,120 


«- 


,001 


«" ,021 


Sutscalm 


14 




r- .07 


r- .01 


r- 


,09 


r— 


,24 


r- 


,05 


r— 


,33 


r- 


,09 


r^',43 










«- .2J9 


«- 


,ii7 


«- 


,010 


#• 


,312 


«- 


.001 


«- 


,191 


M" ,001 


SubscAlm 


IS 


(Compctl tivanmM*) 


r- .12 


r— .05 


r- 


,03 


r- 


,17 


r-- 


,14 


r- 


.39 


r- 


,1S 


r* ,32 








.12$ 


J- .jij 


«- 


,39i 


«- 


,052 


«- 


.097 


«- 


,001 


«- 


,073 


.001 



Subtc^la 9 Subscjlc 10 Subsctlm 21 Si^i'iCslm 12 Subsc^lc IJ Subsc^la 2 4 Sultcsla 15 



Subset Im 


1 




r- 


.i4 


r* 


.31 


T—,26 


r— .i7 


r— .26 


.07 


f- .i2 








«- 


.094 


«- 


,001 


«- .007 


.05a 


«- ,006 


«- .24i 


.i25 


Subsc»20 


2 


(Diversity) 


r- 


.24 


r* 


,29 


r— .07 


r- .09 




r- .0* 


r*-.05 








«- 


.012 


«- 


,003 


#- .263 


«- .i95 


J- .0J4 


«- .2J9 


.jij 


Subset Im 


3 


(roreulltv) 


r- 


.17 


r- 


,29 


^-.23 


r— .09 


r— .2« 


r» .09 


r- .OJ 








«- 


,050 


«- 


.031 


«- ,012 


«- .i96 


«- .00 J 


«- .187 


J- .J9< 


Subnet l9 


4 






',03 


r— .29 


r- .52 


r- .24 


r- .i4 


r— .24 


r- .i7 








«- 


,397 


«- 


.003 


«- .ooi 


«- .oii 


«- ,089 


«- .oio 


.05i 


Subset Im 


5 


(CnvirvnxKnt) 


r- 


.03 


r- 


.36 


r— .50 


r— . JO 


r",29 


r- .05 


r— .i4 








«- 


,397 


' 5- 


.001 


«-.ooi 


J- .002 


*- .004 


.Ji2 


«- .097 


Subtc^lm 


6 


(ftiction) 


r* 


.54 


r— 


.04 


r- ,36 


r- .OJ 


r- ,12 


r— .JJ 


r- .J9 








«- 


,001 


j- 


.334 


«- .ooi 


J- .402 


«- .J20 


«- ,001 


»" ,001 


Subscmle 


7 


(GOdl Direction) 


r-- 


,05 




.45 


r— .42 


r— .26 


r— .45 


r- .09 


f- .i5 








«- 


,323 


«- 


001 


«- .001 


«- .007 


«- ,001 


«- .i9i 


«• .07 J 


Svbscsla 


9 


(rmyoriUsa) 


r- 


.24 


r-- 


.-27 


r- .56 


f« .ij 


r- .2i 


r-'.4J 


r- .J2 








«- 


.012 




.005 


«- .ooi 


s- .i05 


s- .02i 


«- .OOi 


«- ,001 


Subsc^lm 


9 


(Cliquenesa) 


r-'J 


.0 




.09 


r- .20 


r — .02 


r- .2J 


r— . J2 


r- .24 








s- 


,001 


«- 


.201 


«- .OJO 
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Results Of Data Analysis: Lincoln High School 1973-74 Staff Questionnaire 



A questionnaire was distributed to each professional staff member of Lincoln 
nigh School on January 24, 1974. Twenty-five questionnaires were distri- 
buted, 24 were returned by January 28, 1974. 

The purpose of the questionnaire was to determine the degree of staff know- 
ledge of, and support for, certain possible changes in the Lincoln High 
School program. This set of possible changes was generated by the prin- 
cipal and included as topics: learning disabilities, the establishment of 
a transitional room, the re-cstablishment of a General Educational Develop- 
ment program, team teaching, independent study among others* 

An item-by-item summary of the results of that questionnaire (along with 
respondant coimcnts) appears in the Appendix. 

Results of Dat^ Analysis: Enrollment - Withdrawal Data 

Enrollment at Lincoln High School was maintained at approximately 160 stu- 
dents throughout the 197 3-74 school year. As students withdrew, new stu- 
dents were waiting to cake their places. 

A total of 328 students enrolled at Lincoln from September through June. 
Two hundred, twenty-eight students withdrew. Those students remaining in 
the program throughout the year numbered 100. 

A monthly summary of withdrawals is given in Table 13. 

.TABLE 13 



MONTHLY WITHDRAWALS 



MONTH 



REASON FOR WITHDRAWAL 



NUMBER OF STUDENTS 
WITHDRAWING 
FOR EACH REASON 



September 



Returned to regular high school 
Assignment to a House of Detention 
Assignment to Tutorial School 
Illness 

Lack of interest 



10 
1 
4 
1 
3 



TOTAL 



19 
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(Table 13 cont'd) 
October 



Assigned to a House of Detention 
Assigned to Tutorial School 
Conduct demoralizing to the school 
Entered Armed service 
E tercd cmploymont 
Lack of interest 

Entered Terminal Education Program 



TOTAL 



1 
14 
7 
3 
2 
3 
1 
31 



November 



Assigned to a House of Detention 
Assigned to Tutorial School 
Entered school for pregnant girls 
Conduct demora"' izing to the school 
Lack of interest 
Non attendance 



TOTAL 



1 
4 
1 
3 
1 
3 
13 



December Assigned to a House of Detention 1 

Assigned to Tutorial School 2 

Lack of interest 1 

Non attendance i_ 

TOTAL 5 



January Returned to regular high school 24 

Transferred to private or parochial 

school 1 

Moved out of city - attending school 1 
*:ovcd out of city - not attending 

school 1 

Assigned to a House of Detention 1 

Assigned to Tutorial School 5 

Assigned to school for pregnant girls 1 

Conduct demoralizing to the school 3 

Entered Armed Service 1 

Non-a t tendance 2 

TOTAL 40 

February Moved out of city - attending school 1 

Assigned to Tutorial School 9 

Conduct demoializing to the school 1 

Illness 1 

Entered Armed Service 1 

Non-attendance 1^ 

TOTAL 14 



March Jissigned to Tutorial School 13 

Assigned to school for pregnant girls 4 

Conduct demoralizing to the school 3 

Not reporting to school 1 

Lack of interest 1 

Non^a t tendance 5 



TOTAL 27 
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(Table 13 cont'd) 



""ipril Assigned to Tutorial School 9 

Assigned to school for pregnait girls 1 

Conduct demoralizing to the school 2 
Psychological or Psychiatric diagnosis 

and/or treatment l 

Adjustment transfer . 2 

Lack of interest 3 

Non-a t tendance l 

Entered Terminal Education Program 1^ 

TOTAL 20 

May Adjustment tre-isfer i 

TOTAL i 

June Returned to regular high school 55 

Moved out of city - attending school 3 

TOTAL 228 



Another view of wit.iJyawals can be gained by comparing numbers of students 
in each withdrawal category to two populations: 1) the total number of 
enrolled students (398); and, 2) the total number of withdrawn students 
(228). Comparative data is summarized in Table 14 (see Appendix , page 79)^ 

The nunibL.r of students withdrawing for such a diverse number of reasons 
leads the evaluator to conclude tnat many of these students should not have 
been referred to Lincoln. This evidence along with the results o± sus- 
pension reports and \:hc fact that certain enrolled students were too old 
to graduate before reaching the age of 21 indicates a need for the Lincoln 
Staff to exercise more control over which students are accepted to the 
program* 



CONCLUSIONS* 

Regarding Returnees to the Regular High School 

!• For September and January returnees , a statistically significant in- 
crease in the percent of credits earned occurred. In addition to 
statii>tical significance, the respective percents of increase (2b% and 
21%) are substantial. 

2. For September returnees a statistically significant increase in grade- 
point-average occurred. 

3. For both September and January returnees, statistically significant im- 

prov ^r.\j:its in citlzonjhip latinjs occurred. 

4. A statistically significant d'^creavQ In the number of absences occurred 
for January returnees* 

*Conclusions include summaries of significant results* 
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5. There were no significant differences in the num^ ' of times tardy for 
either September or January returnees * 

6* The magnitude of the differences between pre and pet performances was 
greater in all cases, except absences, for the September returnees^ 

7. The Lincoln High School program had the following effects on the stu- 
dents who weio returned to their regular high schools in September, 
1973 and January, 1974 i 

a) Improved achievement as measured by per cents of credits earned* 

b) Improved behavior as measured by citizenship ratings* 

8. Results regarding absences, tardies and grade-point-averages are mixed 
and inconclusive • 

Regarding Supension Reports 

Students referred to Lincoln High School vary greatly in their behavior re- 
lative .to school. Sixty-one percent of the infractions mentioned in sus- 
pension reportis can be classified as relatively passive acts. Thirty-nine 
percent of the infractions can be classified as openly aggressive or po^ 
tentially dangerous* 

Several staff members at Lincoln High School have stated that caution should 
be used in drawinj conclusions from the suspension data because they have 
learned that thp suspension reports are frequently less than complete* Ad^ 
ministrators in some schools, they state, have been reluctant to list all of 
the reasons for suspension out of a fear that such information might be 
either misused by other school personnel or be challenged in court by a 
parent of a suspendee* 

Regarding the Work Program 

i. The majority of Lincoln High School student-workers were rated average 
or above by their employers (considering the fact that each student- 
worker had had problems resulting in his ox her suspension from school, 
these ratings seem quite remarkable)* 

2* An overall steady decrease in the number of students registered in the 
work program since its beginning has occurred* 

3* There are multiple reasons for the decrease in registration* 

4* Alternative methods of job development, placement, and follow-up need 
to be explored* 
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Regaiding the Study of the Learning Environment 

1. Cohesdvenoss, diversity , environment and goal direction were positive 
correlates of formality . Apathy and disorganization were negative 
correlates of formality . Students at Lincoln le^Drtcd significantly less 
classroom formality than did the students m the LEI standardization 
sample* 

2. Cohesivoness , formality , the quality of the classroom instructional en- 
vironment, yoal direction, student satisfaction, and the degree to which 
dcmccratic decision-making procedures arc used were all negatively re- 
lated to the degree to whlcL students perceived their classes as dis- 
organized. Student apathy, the amount of favoritism that they perceiv- 
ed, classroon' friction, ana the rate of speed at which instruction takes 
plaxse were positive correlates of disorganization . The longer that 
students had \ecn enrolled at Lincoln, the less likely they were to see 
their classrooui.-^ disorganized . Young ladies were less likely to re- 
port disorganization in their classes than were young men* 

3. Frictjon was mora likely to be reported bo students in classrooms ihat 
were seen as more disorganized, more cctpctitive , or havijig cliqv^ness 
or favoriti m s'nown. Friction was likely to he reported in classrooms 
that ucil^^: i democratic decision-making processes, Lincoln students 
reported a signi. icantly greater amount of frictici than did the students 
in the LEI sf^andardization sample, 

4. Students reported more satisfaction in cl assrooms where they also re- 
ported mci'Q cohesivencss, diversity , goe ' direction and where instruct- 
ional materials were plentiful and available , They reported less sat- 
isfaction m difficult , fast moving classrooms where students are more 
apathetic ^nd favoritism is shown, Lincoln students reported a higher 
degree of satisfaction than did the students in the standardization 
sanple . 

5. The faster the rate of speed, the less cohes-*' vcness and satisfaction 
was reported by students. The quality of the Uistructional environment 
and the an^ount of democratic decision-making decreased as speed increased* 
The faster the rate of speed, the more difficult and disorganized the 
classes ware perceived and the more favoritism was reported. Lincoln 
students reported their classes as proceedL.j at a significantly slower 
rate of speed than did those students in the LEI standardization sample. 

6. Cohesivencss, formality , goal direction, and satisfaction were positive 
correlates of classroow environment. Speed, disorganization, difficul- 
ty, ana apathy were negatively related to environment. Older students 
in higher grades ;-;erc more likely to rate their classroom environments 
higher than were youngc^^ student^: in lower graaes. Lincoln students 
rated their classroom environments significantly higher than did the 
students in the standardization sample* 
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9. 



10. 



11. 



12. 
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students who rated their classes as more difficult were more likely to 
rate them as less goal directed. They were less satisfied with more 
difficult classes and rated the instructional environment lower. More 
difficult classes wore perceived as moving at a faster rate of speed 
than wore less difficult classes. Older students were less likely to 
rate their classes as difficult than were younger students. Lincoln 
students reported their classes as i ignificantly less difficult than 
did the students in the standardization sample. 

Lincoln High School students were mor j likely to rate their classes as 
more competitive if they also percei >/ed more friction, more favor- 
icism, and more cliqueriess. They were less likely to perceive competi- 
tiveness when they reported more democratic decision-making procedures. 

Student apathy was reported higher in classes that were seen as more 
disorganized and loss formal, Cohesi^eness , goal direction, and satis- 
faction were negatively related to student apathy. Classrooms where 
more apathy was reported were less likely to be seen as having a high 
quality instructional environment. Democratic decision-making was 
negatively related to apathy. Lincoln students reported less apathy 
in their classrooms than did the students in the LEI standardization 
sample. 

Cohesivencss was positively reiateu to the number of months that stu- 
dents had been enrolled at Lincoln and to the amount of classroom diver- 
sity, formality f and gcal direction perceived by the Lincoln students . 
Cohesivencss was negatively related to the amount of classroom disor- 
ganization and the rate of speed that students perceived. In addition, 
cohesivencss was negatively related to student apathy and the amount of 
favoritism tnat students reported. Lincoln students reported signifi- 
cantly more cohesiveness than did the students m the LEI standardiza- 
tion sample. 

Diversity correlated positively with cohesiveness , formality , goal di- 
rection, and satisfaction. Le^3 diversity was reported by Lincoln stu- 
dents than was reported by the LEI standardization sample. Ore con- 
flicting positive relationship occurred: Cliqueness was positivel^^ 
correlated with diversity . However, of the five correlates of diver- 
sity, cliqueness showed the lowest coefficient . 

Goal direction tended to increase in classrooms where students reported 
more cohesiveness, moit^ diversity , more formality, and more satisfaction. 
The quality of the instructional environment was also positively re- 
lated to goal direction. Further, in more goal directed classrooms , 
students reported less favoritism, less disorganization, less apathy, 
and less difficulty . Students whc> were in higher grades and who had 
been ot Lincoln longer, reported more goal direction than did students 
who were in lower grades and who had been at Lincoln a shorter period 
of time. Significantly more goal direction was reported at Lincoln 
than was reported by the students in the LEI standardization sai.vle. 
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13* Favoritism wu^s mora likely to be reported in classrooms where zhe speed 
was faster; where the amount of friction was higher; where there was 
more cliqueness, disorganization, aAd competiciveness . There was likely 
to be less der.ocratic decision-making , less satisfaction, less goal di- 
rection, and less coheslvcness in classes where more favoritism was per- 
ceived by students. Young ladies were less likely to report favoritism 
than were young men. 

14. Cliqueness was positively related to friction/ favoritism, apathy and 
competitiveness. Cliqueness was negatively related to the degree to 
which democratic decision-making processes were perceived by students . 
Again, the one contradictory positive correlate of cliqueness was diversity; 
a significantly lesser amount of cliqueness was reported by the Lincoln 
sample than by the LEI standardization sample. 

15. Students who perceived more democratic decision-making processes in 
their classes were less likely to report friction, favoritism, clique- 
ness, disorganization , apathy, competitiveness , and a forced rate of speed. 

Lincoln students reported significantly less democratic decision-making 
than did the students in the LEI standardization sample. 

Regarding the Staff Questionnaire 

1. The Lincoln High School professional staff has had limited training in 
the area of learning disabilities . 

2* Confusion regarding the nature and identification of learning disabili- 
ties exists among the men\bers of the staff. 

3. The staff sees a need for inservice training (done by outside experts) 
in learning disabilities - their identification and treatment. 

4. The start has a large nurber of divergent views regarding the nature and 
purposes of a possible transi tional room. 

5. A substantial majority of staff members is willing to work to establish 
and maintain a transitional room. 

6. There is very substantial staff support for the re-establishment of a 
G.E.D. program at Lincoln. 

7. A wide divergence of thought exists among Lincoln staff members as to 
the nature of a G.E.D. program, whom it should serve and how to insure 
i^s success. 

8. A majority of Lincoln staff members sees a need for, and is willing to 
work within, a team teachin^j situation. 

9. A divergence of views regarding team teaching exists witiin the Lincoln 
profussiondl staff* 

10. The staff is largely unaware of any past attempts at utilii^ing indepen- 
dent study at Lincoln. 
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11* There is no clear nidjority opinion as to whether independent study 
should or should not be a.i area of concern to the Lincoln staff. 

12* M^^^Jb h^^J }alf of the Lincoln staff members has taken part in the Out- 
w/KtSUtMi program* (More teachers plan to take part in the future*) 

13* The staff support for the continuance of thi^ff/lff/^f/^ program is 
substantial* 

14* The professional staff at Lincoln is in favor of using more individual- 
ized instruction with its students* 

15* There is considerable confusion as to how best to employ individual in-* 
structional techniques • 

16* Insorvice training in individualized instruction is desired by a ma- 
jority of staff members* 

17* The staff desires that an individualized instruction workshop should be 
conducted by outside experts* 

1^* Science should be included in the Lincoln High School curriculum ac 
cording to the vast majority of Lincoln staff members* 

19* There is no clear majority opinion on whether or not facilities at 
Lincoln arc sufficient for them to do their jobs* 

20* The Lincoln professional staff feels the need to receive a substantial 
amount of additional information regarding its pupils* 

21* The various members of the professional staff of Lincoln High School are 
willing to serve in a planning capacity for all of the proposed changes 
dealt with in the questioriaire* 



RECOMMENDA TIONS 

1* Some thought should be given to whether or not the Lincoln High School 
staff should exercise some control ovec which students they accept* 

Perhaps a balance among reasons for rjferral should be a criteria for 
whether or not a student is accepted* Presently students are accepted 
if there is room for them in the program and if chcy have been suspended 
by an eligible Title I St* Louis public high school and recommended by a 
District Superintendent* The school docs not exercise control over the 
numbez of students whom they enroll according to suspension reasons or 
other criteria* 

Another criteria that could be developed is that any student accepted 
must have on file at Lincoln High School a copy of his permanent record, 
a copy of his suspension report/ and a copy of his health record* If 
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such an approach might have legal ramifications ^ then parents could bo 
required to sign a release for such ir formation prior to the enrollment 
of their child. 

Safeguards must be built into the program so that information concern- 
ing students would not be misused by staff members* 

It has been stated to the evaluator by several members of the Lincoln 
High School staff that students often do not wish to return to any of 
the regular high schools after their return has been recommended by the 
Lincoln staff. Some staff discussion of the advisability of retaining or 
returning such students seems appropriate. The policy of the school should 
be clear to students and staff alike. Finally, students who are too old 
to have a reasonable chance of graduating 'from high school before they 
reach the age of 21 are sometimes (but infrequently) allowed to enroll. 
One of the goals of Lincoln High School is to return its students to 
their regular high schools. It is unrealistic to assume that a student 
who is unable to graduate before he reaches the age of 21 will be moti- 
vated to return to his regular high school. It would seem more appro- 
priate to refer him to an adult education program offering a terminal 
G.E.D. certificate. 

Teacher-made criterion referenced tests should replace the currently 
used SRA Basic S?:ills in Arithmetic and Diagnostic Reading Test as intake 
(placement) tests at Lincoln High School. 

l^either test currently in use is normed for high school students. 
Neither serves as a true diagnostic ' -t for teachers because they y^sld 
littJa more than grade equivalent sczrcs. Neither test discriminates 
well: 58% of the students who take the Diagnostic Beading Test score 
at the 7th grade-equivalent level. Eighty-nine percent of the students 
who take the Basic Skills in Arithmetic test score at the 6th grade- 
equivalent level. 

Much more appropriate would be tests whose content and construction was 
determined by the Lincoln High School faculty. 

Reading clinicians and curriculum specialists from \rithin the St. Louis 
Public Schools could be used as consultants in the creation of the cri- 
terion referenced instruments . Minimal levels of competency for each 
course offered at Lincoln could be established and placement could be 
determined by mastery of criteria as measured b^j the tests. 

The feasibility of utilizing tutors from Harris Teachers College and 
counsplors from practicum classes within counselor education programs 
at local universities should be studied. 

Structured tutoring programs and planned counseling strategies arc ways 
of providm J nioro intensive services to Lincoln students without in-- 
creasing t'ne cost of the project. 
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4. Guidance classes should be highly structured and credit toward graduation 
should be awarded to students who successfully complete the classes. 

I'wo counselors spent 1/3 of their time with guidance classes during the 
1973-74 school year* One counselor and the work coordinator spent 1/6 
of their time assigned to guidance classes. Although an attempt was 
made to provide students with help during these every-other-day classes/ 
counselors reported that materials were lacking and outdated, that stu- 
dents were often disinterested or disruptive and that the time involved 
interfered with other, n)ore appropriate duties for counselors . 

If credit were assigned the classes, and If activities and materials 
directed toward providing career education, personal-social adjustment, 
educational information, and other topics' appropriate to the needs of the 
Lincoln studenc3 were utilized, then the classes would seem worthy of the 
amount of time assigned to them. 

5. It is recommended that the Lincoln High School staff abandon efforts to 
establish a General Educational Development progr-^m. 

Although there is considerable staff support for a G.E.D. program, the 
numbers of currently enrolled students who could not graduate by the 
time they reach 21 years-of-age is quite small. The amount of time and 
resource allotment nocessary to develop and maintain a G.E.D. program 
seems to the evaluator to be too great for the benefits that might be 
deri ved . 

The number of special projects being developed or implemented at any 
given time must be kept at a manageable sJze or their benefits will be 
diluted. Efforts to incorporate Proinct PLAN and techniques of indivi- 
dualizing instruction into the Lincoln program st'>uld receive most of 
the time and resources of the staff until such time as the benefits of 
the project have been adequately evaluated. 

6. Faculty consensus on the priorities of their needs should be reached. 
The number of needs that they would like to meet over given periods of 
time should be set. Efforts to reach the goals that they specify should 
be managed accordingly . 

A number of topics were explored by the Faculty Questionnaire • As dis- 
cussed in the evaluation, support for the topics was general and although 
prioritJ es were suggested , they were arbitrary. The outcome was that 
Project PLAif was brought to Lincoln and a single topic covered by that 
questionnaire was pursued: individualized Instruction. Other topics 
though important will not be dealt with unless they are placed into 
priorities and time lines. Since they were deemed important at the 
time of the questionnaire , they should be dealt with and not replaced. 
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7. Efforts on the part of the principal of Lincoln High School and other 
staff members to provide Innovative approaches to Instruction and to 
Improve the general Lincoln High School program should be highly com- 
mended* 

8* An effort to relocate Lincoln High School should be made* Present fa*- 
cllltles are largely inappropriate and/or Inadequate to the needs of 
both students and professional staff members* 

Administrative offices are small and cramped* The assistant' principal 
is housed In the main office with two clerks* Much of his time is 
spent counseling students / speaking with teachers, parents and others. 
Many of his contacts are of a nature that would be facilitated by privacy* 
Often, that privacy is difficult or impossible to obtain* The same 
problems experienced by the assista^^t principal are experienced by the 
principal* His office, however, is somewhat private though quite small* 

Offices used by counselors , social workers and the work coordinator are 
total*ly inadequate* Privacy is impossible, space is far too small (in 
one office the evaJ uator had difficulty in finding enough room to sit 
comfortably i/hile keeping the counselor in view)* It is difficult to 
seat wore than one person other than the counselor or social worker in 
any of the offices and group counseling there is impossible* Space for 
occupational-educational information is lacking and there is no space 
for students to browse through such materials * 

Classrooms :*ro very small* It is loyistically quite difficult to iso*- 
late small grocps of students or individual students from one another* 
In classes sui^h as art where physical activity is a requli ament, mater- 
ials, L'juip.nent , and peoplj are limited by the environment* 

The remodeling of the existing structure so that science can be added 
to the curriculum, and so that such improvements as a larger library, 
a professional library, group counseling rooms, multi-media rooms, a 
dark room, a men's rejt room for faulty members, and other necessary and 
advlsablu changes can be made, presents problems of expense and physical 
feasibility * t'ast evaluations have pointed to the need for more appro- 
pria^te facilities especially regarding more space and additional facili- 
ties for physical activities, showers and the like* 

Arguments against relocation center around the need for contiol. The 
present bu'lding is isolated from other schools* Entrances and exits 
are limited and easy to pjlice* Since there arc no physical education 
or extra curricular activities , chances of outsiders enterjng the 
building are minim: zed* Small groups of students contained in small 
classrooms arc easier to control than are large groups cf students en- 
gaged in physical activity * However, It seems to the j:valu^tor to bo 
inappropriate to limit the kinds of possible approavhei: to instruction, 
counsel ing , b'.'h^r/ior Dnnagwment and rchibil. tatlon due to the phyc-,ical 
attributes of a bvlldlr.f* It is therefore r^^c-^r.uK.ndc^d that alternative 
physical plants be 'iurv*jyed in light of the needs mentioned in the eval- 
uation (an<l other n^e't-j) and that one be ciiosun and developed at the 
ear 11 es t po ,ible da t u * 
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9. Curriculuv offt^jrings should be expanded to provide for those students 
who have mastered the course work presently offered at Lincoln High 
School* Although few students at Lincoln have mastered the knowledges 
and skills presently offered in currently available courses, there are 
some whoso abilities , interuJts and achievements make it possible to 
pursue more advanced studies* 

Current efforts to provide for this group of students are commendable* 
The N*Y*C* College Co-op, Harris Teachers College Co-op, and indepen- 
dent study programs have provided alternatives to the basic curriculum 
for some 16 students* 

Other ways of expanding the program to meet the needs of better students 
include: a structured tutoring program; the use of more students in 
group ventures si^ch as special projects , service work, charity work and 
so forth* 

10* The Work Coordinator at Lincoln High School should be titled "Work Coor- 
dinator" and removed from the records as a counselor* The duties of the 
work coordinator snould be within the realm of job dv.velopwent , job 
placurnvntf follow-up and evaluation* Assignments to group counseling 
duties and inflexible time schedules interfere with job-related activi- 
ties and should be avoided* 

11* Alternative methods of developing job slots for students in work programs 
throughout the city should be explored* 

Presently work coordinators , teachers, counselors and others are often 
in competition with each other m the development of jobs for their 
students* SL,veral work coordinators might speak with the same employer 
about a limited number of jobs for a large number of students* This 
approach results in duplicated effort, inefficiency , competition within 
zhe school system, and perhaps confusion and resentment among employers* 

An alternative approach might be one in which the Director of Work-Study 
Programs, the Director of Vocational-Technical -Adult Education, and the 
Director of Special Education would serve as a committee which would 
supervise the activities of its staff* 

All work coordinators would devc±i^p jobs for stu .ent-workers throughout 
the school system* Each work coordinator would work with an assigned 
set of employers and develop jobs related to employer needs* Thus, a 
large jo/j pool would be created and through the supervision of the Di- 
rectors, job. Could be distributed to the students in the various pro- 
grarrs> according to criteria vmich the Directors would determine * 

Work cooidinators would also be able to maintain contact with the stu- 
dents in their individual programs through on-the-job supervision and 
contact withf.n the £;chooJs. 
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A systt-vn sucli a.'J one briefly outlined above would offer the following 
advantages : 

a) A more efficient use of the work coordinators' time. 

b) An opportunity for work coordinators to share information, 
techniques and problem solving skills. 

c) A cooperative rather than competitive approach to a system- 
wide problem. 

d) An opportunity to focus on the needs of employers as well as 
the n<:uds of students in work programs* 

e) An opportunity to place more students , than are currently 
working, on jobs. 

f) A way of supervising work coordinators and work programs ac- 
cording to systcn-wide objectives rather than special pro- 
gram objectives . 

g) An opportunity to experiment with a wide variety of approaches 
assigned to solve special problems* 

12. An effort to exhaust the opportunities for the employment of student- 
workers within the school system should be made.^ 

In certain divisions where seasonal work loads make the hiring of tem- 
porary help necessary, students might be hired. Clerical and other 
routine dutic3 tnat would lend themselves to part-time attention might 
provide employment for some students for several hours each week. 

13* The advisability o. providing job related skill' training to Lincoln 
students should be studied* The decline of the Lincoln work program 
suggests the need fcr these students to develop saleable job skills. 

If budgetary provisions are made for the hiring of counselor aides, 
library aides, nurses aides or similar workers, consideration should 
jt>e given to students in work programs. 

1^* A study of the learning environment at Lincoln High School should be 
conducted during the 1974-75 school year v/ith the following changes: 

a) The Lt'i should be administered in every class of every 
teacher on a given day* This change could allow com- 
parisons botv.c^n classes and between subject ^natter areas. 
School-wide norn\3 could be developed and comparisons between 
individual classes and the entire school could be made,: 

b) A more leliablc, more valid meaoure of classroom achievement 
than cur^'ont gradc-point-avaroje should be used. This change 
would allow a wore realistic /appraisal of whether or not stu- 
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dent perceptions of their classroom environments are related 
to achievement within those classrooms. Some possible alter- 
native measures are grade-point-average difference scores, 
teacher-made or commercial criterion referenced tests and stand- 
ardized achievement tests. 

c) Other measures of student attitudes should he added as dependent 
variables (i.e. number of times absent or tardy from class dur- 
ing a period of time, number of discipline referrals made on 
students over a given period of time, etc.). This change would 
provide additional indices of the relationships between student 
perceptions of their classes and school related behaviors . 

15. An examination of the difficulty level of the work presented to older 
students should be made. Since the older 'students perceived their class- 
room environments as less difficult, the question arises: Are older 
students being instructed at a difficulty level appropriate for them? 

16. Older students should be interviewed in an effort to explain the follow- 
ing contradiction: Although not statistically significant, the correla- 
tion between satisfaction and age is much greater than the correlation 
between months at Lincoln and satisfaction. 

17. For a given trial period, older students should be used in orientation 
and guidance activities and in any other v/ays that could help younger 
students change their school related attitudes and behaviors. 

16. Efforts to formalize and provide structure to classroom activities must 
continue. This does not imply that rigidity and authoritarian leader- 
ship snould supplant a flexible learning, schedule that utilizes democra- 
tic decision-making techniques in determining questions related to in- 
struction. 

19. Efforts to provide a wide variety of instructional media which teachers 
can use to keep students constantly active but working at their own 
pace should be coni.'^naed. 

20. The flHHHHBHBHBHI ^ Lincoln Higb School should be continued and 
alternative Fcurces of funding should he sought. 

The number of students volunteering for participation and the subjective 
reaction of both students and staff members support this recommendation. 

21. Participation, by students, in the |Bm^H|^^IHH||HB ^^^^^-^^ 
contingent upon certain behavioral changes. 

The fact that two-thirds of the Lincoln High School students have volun- 
teered for the experience indicates th=Jt the Outward Bound program is 
a pov/crful motivator. Students may bo willing to change certain aspects 
of thuir bcnavLor In order to participate . Contracts between the school 
and individual students could be drawn and only those students who ful- 
filled their part of the contract would be allowed to participate . Some 
aspects of student behavior subject to change might be: 1) attendance - 
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a decrease in the number of times absent or tardy over a given period 
of time. 2) class \^ork - an increase in the quality of class-related 
work over a given period of time* 3) sorvice-work - a given number of 
tasks related to the general good of the school over a given period of 
time. 

22. Selection of student participants for the experiences should 
be based upon criteria, and Jollow-up activities should be conducted 
over a reasonable period of time- More specifically , students v/ho en- 
ter Lincoln at approximately the same time might be selected to partici- 
pate togtjther in the WKtt program. The experience would then provide a 
coimon base for fo'' low-up classroom and guidance activities designed to 
change behavior and/or to motivate learning . 

23. Outconc criteria should be established for fll^^H^^H student parti" 
cipants. Outcomes should be in behavioral terms and measures of those 
criteria should be taken periodically over a reasonable period of time. 
Outward Bound would then be viewed as a commencement activity and not 
as an' end in itself. 

24. /ittcipcs to effectively deal with student absences, tardies and class- 
room behavior should be made. New and creative approaches to sol/ing 
problems related to these areas should be developed. It is suggested 
that a system of contingency management be developed so that only through 
improvements in one or n:oio of these areas could a student realize cer- 
tain desired benefits such as participation in ^^^^^^^^^^^^ field 
trip activities , etc. 
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This appendix to the Lincoln High School Evaluation for 1973-^74 contains 
an item-by-item summary of the Staff Questionnaire administered in January 
1974. Following the item-by item summary is a section containing comments 
made by respondants. The only changes made were those necessary .to guar- 
antee the anonymity of the respondants. 



LINCOLN HIGH SCHOOL STAFF QUESTIONNAIRE 
January/ 1974 

SUMMARY REPORT 

SECTION I 
Learning Disabilities 
I-A Do any of your students have learning disabilities? 



Al ternatives 


Yes 


No 


Uncertain 


No Response 


Teachers 


44% 


6% 


50% 


0% 


Non-Teachers 


38% 


0% 


50% 


12% 


TOTAL 


42% 


4% 


50% 


4% 



J-B If yes, list the specific learning disabilities that you have 
observed. 58% of the staff did not respond. All of the 20 
responses made referred to observed benaviors that might be 
symptomatic of children with learning disabilities. 
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(staff Questionnaire cont'd.) 

I-C Have you completed any undergraduate or graduate courses related to, 
learning disabilities? 

Alternatives Yes No No Response 

Teachers 56% 38% 6% 

Non-Teachers 62% 38% 0% 

TOTAL 58% 38% 4% 

I'-D If yes, list the courses by name and indicate the date that you com- 
pleted each course. 

42% of the staff did not respond. Of the 31 course titles listed, 1 
used the words ''learning disabilities" . All others were courses whose 
names indicated that learning disabilities might have been one of the 
topics discussed. Dates ranged from 1938 to 1973. 

I-'E Have* you attended any workshops or insexvice sessions which dealt 
specifically with learning disabilities? 

Alternatives Yes No^ iVo Response 

Teachers 31% 62% 7% 

Non-Teachers 25% 62% 13% 

TOTAL 29% 62% 9% 

I-F If yes, list the workshops by name and indicate the date you completed 
each workshop? 

75% of the staff did not respond. All 6 of the responses listed work- 
shops or other experiences that might have dealt with learning dis- 
abilities. 

I-G Would some inservice training in learning disabilities be useful to 
you at this time? 

Alternativ ; Ves fjo^ - No Response 

Teachers 81% 12% 7^ 

Non-Teachers 88% 12% - 0% 

TOTAL 83% ' • 12% 5% 

Explain: 

There were 14 reasons given as to why inservice training in ler.rptng 

disabilities would be useful at this time. 

Two reasons were given for h "No" response to item I-G. 
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(Scaff Questionnaiirc cont'd.) 

I-H If yos, who would conduct the imservice? 

Alternatives Outside Experts Lincoln Staff Members No Response 

Teachers 81% 12% 7% 

Non-Teachers 75% 12% 13% 

TOTAL 79% 12% 9% 

SECTION II 

Transitional Room 

II-A What would you see as the purpose (s) of a transitional room? 
21 responses were wade, 
17 purposes were listed, 
4 comments Indicated a lack of agreement that a transitional room 
would be a wise addition to the Lincoln High School program. 

XX-B What criteria should be used in assigning students to a transitional 
room? 

1/3 of the staff did not respond. 
13 different suggestions were given. 

II-C What kinds of activities should be employed in a transitional room? 
42% of the staff did not respond. 
25 different suggestions were given. 

II-D Would you be willing to work in some capacity with a transitional room? 

Alternatives Yes^ No ^ No Response 

Teachers 81% 19% 0% 

Non-Teachers 50% 12% 38% 

TOTAL 71% 17% • 12% 

Explain: 

46% of the staff did not respond. ^ 
11 generally positive responses were made. 
1 person stated that more information was needed. 
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(Staff Questionnaire cont'd.) 

SECTION III 



G.E.D. PROGRAM 

III-A Would the re-establishment of a G.E.D. program be productive? 

Alternatives Yes^ Wo No Response 

Teachers 94% 0% 6% 

Non-Teachers 75% 0% 25% 

TOTAL 88% 0% 12% 

Explain: 

17% of the staff did not respond. 

20 generally positive statements were made. 

III-B What criteria should be used in assigning students to a transitional 
room? 

8% of the staff did not respond. 

17 different suggestions were given. 

III-C In your opinion, what are the factors that led to the failure of the 
G.E.D. program in the past? 
25% of the staff did not respond. 

19 different responses were made. 

III-D If a new G.E.D. program is developed, what should be done in order to 
insure its success? 
1/3 of the staff did not respond. 

20 different suggestions were given. 

III-E Would you be willing to work in a G.E.D. program? 

Alter tives Yes No No Response 

Teacnors 63% 25% 12% 

Non-Teachers 63% 12% 25% 

TOTAL 63% 21% 10% 

Explain: 

46% of the staff did not respond. 
11 generally positive statements wore made. 
1 person stated that he was unable to teach all subjects that would be 
included in a G.E.D. program. 
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(staff Questionnaire cont'd.) 

SECTION IV 



Team Teaching 
IV-A Is there a need for team teaching? 

hi terna tl ves yes No 

Teachers 62% 25% 

Non-Teachers ' 75% 12% 

TOTAL 67% 25% 



No Response 
.13% 
13% 
8% 



IV-B What advantages and/or disadvantages do you see for a team teaching 
approach? 

25% of the staff did not respond. 

9 disadvantages were listed. 
16 advantages were listed. 

IV-C What purpose (s) do you see for a team teaching approach? 
38% of the staff did not respond. 
22 purposes were listed. 

IV-D Would you be willing to work In a team teaching situation? 



Alternatives 
Teachers 
Non-Teachers 
TOTAL 



Yes No 

75% 12% 

38% 12% 

63% 12% 
SECTION V 
Independent Study 

V-A Has an Independent study approach been tried? 



No Response 
13% 
50% 
25% 



Alter natl ves 


Yes 


No 


Uncertain 


No Response 


Teachers 


19% 


19% 


56% 


6% 


Non-Teachers 


0% 


12% 


75% 


13% 


TOTAL 


12% 


17% 


63% 


8% 



V'B If so, why was It discontinued? 
92% of the staff did not respond. 
2 comments were made. Neither comment gave reasons why independent 
study was discontinued. 
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(Staff Questionnaire cont'd.)- 

V-C Would ttie cstahllslment of an Independent study program be productive? 



Alternatives Yes No No Response 

Teachers 38% 25% 37% 

Non-Teachers 50% 12% 38% 

TOTAL 42% 21% 37% 

Explain: 

29% of the staff did not respond. 

12 reasons were given as to why the establishment of an independent 
study program would be productive, 
6 reasons were given as to why the establishment of an independent 
study program would not be productive, 

V-D If you favor an independent study program, should it be limited in 
any way? 

Alternatives Yes No No Response 

Teachers - 31% 12% 57% 

Non-Teachers 25% 0% 75% 

TOTAL 29% 8% 6 '% 

V-E If yes, please indicate in what way it should be limitedz 
71% of the staff did not respond. 
9 limitations were listed. 

SECTION VI 



VI-A Have you participated in the 

Alternatives Yes No No Response 

Teachers 56% 31% (5 teachers) 13% 

Non-Teachers 62% 38% (3 non-teuchcrs) 0% 

TOTAL 58% 33% (8 persons) 9% 
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(Staff Questionnaire cont'd.) 

VI-B If not, do you plan to do so? 



Alternatives 
Teachers 
Non-Teachers 
TOTAL 



Yes No 

3 teachers 3 teachers 

1 non-teacher 2 non-teachers 

4 persons 



No Response 



5 persons 

VI-C If you have participated in the \ 
been its effects upon you? 
46% of the staff did nor: respond. 
13 generally positive effects were listed. 

VI-D What are the expected outcomes, of the 
students? 

50% of the staff did not respond. 
12 expected outcomes were listed. 
For the Staff? 



what have 



for the 



12 expected outcomes were listed. 

Are you in favor of continuing to develop arM 
program? 




Alternati ves 


Yes 




No 


No Response 


Teachers 


88% 




6% 


6% 


Non-Teachers 


75% 




25% 


0% 


TOTAL 


83% 




12% 


5% 




SECTION 


VII 






Individualized 


Instruction 




Are you in favor 
students? 


of using more 


indi vi duali zed 


instruction with your 


Alterna ti vcs 


Yes 




No 


No Response 


Teachers 


62% 




25% 


13% 


Non-Teachers 


88% 




0% 


12% 


TOTAL 


71% 




17% 


12% 


Explain: 

25% of the staff 


did not respond. 







4 reasons were given as to why individual instruction should not be 
used. 

14 generally positive comments were made. 
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(Staff Questioiinaire cont'd.) 

VII-B Would you limit the use of individual instruction in any way? 

Alternatives Yes No No Response 

Teachers 19% 38% 43% 

Non-Teachers 50% 25% 25% 

TOTAL 29% 33% 38% 

Explain: 

54% of the staff did not respond. 
10 explanatory remarks were made.' 

VII-C Would inservice training in individualized instruction be of use to 
you? 

Alternatives Yes No No Response 

Teachers 62% 19% 19% 

Non-Tea chers 62% 25% -13% 

TOTAL 62% 21% 17% 

Explain: 

38% of the staff did not respond. 
15 explanatory remarks were made. 

VII-D If inservice training in individualized instruction were to be held, 
who should conduct it? 

Alternatives Outside Experts Lincoln Staff Members No Response 
Teachers 81% 6% 13% 

Non-Teachers 62% 12% 26% 

TOTAL 75% 8% 17% 

SECTION VIII 
Miscellaneous 

VIII-A Do you s'ee a need for the inclusion of science in the curriculum of 
Lincoln High School? 

Alterna ti ves Yes No No Respons e 

Teachers 94% 0% 6% 

Non-Teachers 88% 12% 0% 

TOTAL 92% 4% 4% 
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(Staff Questionnaire' cont* d. ) 
Explain: 

29% of the staff did not respond. 

16 different explanatory remarks were written* 

VIII-B Are the facilities available to you at Lincoln sufficient for you to 
do your job? 

Alternatives Yes No No Response 

Teachers 56% 12% 32% 

Non-Teachers 36% 38% 24% 

TOTAL 50% 21% 29% 

VIII-C What suggestions, if any, do you have for improving the facilities of 
Lincoln High School? 
50% of the staff did not respond. 
8 different suggestions were given* 

VIII-D Do you receive sufficient information about your students to enable 
you to do an effective job? 

Alternatives Yes No No Response 

Teachers 31% 56% 13% 

Non-Teachers 25% 62% 13% 

TOTAL 29% 58% 13% 

VIII-E Please list any additional kinds of information that you would like to 
^eceive and identify how you would use it. 
1/3 of the staff did not respond. 

26 different kinds of desired information and 16 different statements 
pertaining to the collection, dissemination and use of that information 
were given* 

VIII-F Would you be willing , if asked, to serve on one or more planning com- 
mittees to deal with any of the matters discussed in this question- 
naire? 

Alternatives Yes No No Response 

Teachers 81% 6% 13% 

Non-Teachers 100% 0% 0% 

TOTAL 88% 4% 8% 
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(staff Questionnaire cont'd.) 

If yeSf which ono(s)? 

21% of the staff did not respond. 

The following shows the responses aid the number of people responding 

1. Individualized instruction - 5 

2. Outward Bound - 3 

3* Learning disabilities - 3 

4. C.E.D. - 5 

5. Transitions^ room -3 ' . 
6* Science - 1 

7* Team teaching - 3 

S. Independent study - 2 

9« Improvement of curriculum at Lincoln - 1 

10. Any - 9 

11. Miscellaneous ONLY - 1 

SECTION IX 
Comments 

7 different comments were made* 
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SUMMARY OF COMMENTS 



MADE ON STAFF QUESTIONNAIRE 

Item 

if I-G:.It might help me identify possible disability problems among some of the 
chronic under achievers that are in some classes* 

•Motivation of the emotionally disturbed child. 

.The course (Methods in L.D. Dec. '73) I took just barely scratched the 
surface, dealing mainly 'with theory. 

.Any training is useful to an educator. 

.This would be useful because maybe I could detect some defects that I am 
una: 'are of -and could learn techniques to better teach them. 

.We don't run into that type of problem very often. 

.1 feel that with the 20 + years of experience and the number of subjects 
that are related to this field within the past few years, that I should 
branch off into other fields of interest. 

.I'm interested in training that will enable me to do a superior job in my 
area of teaching 

.Any additional inservice would better fit us for the most varied types 
of students we receive and will be receiving. Their problems are many 
and varied. 

.Would be able to identify. 

.Forever ready for new ideas and approaches » 

.Recognizing symptoms and designing prescriptive programs for resolving 
learning disabilities is of high priority at Lincoln. This, of course f 
entails finding ways to deal with emotional and/or behavior problems 
before the learning. 

^To find out the nature of certain learning disabilities and to what 
extent that population could be presently served in this setting. 

.Definitely'. I feel that assistance should now be given to adolescents who 
might have Learning Disabilities. I feel, also, that I need to learn 
whatever will be useful in helping our students lead more productive lives. 

.1 believe this information would be helpful if_ the teaching staff plans to 
Adopt this Approach in working with students". The School Social Worker 
serves as a liaison between the school and the home. Therefore , I would 
be able to work with the teacher in her efforts to share this information 
with the students and his parent. 

.It would be well to have first hand knowledge of test results which may 
be made available on certain students after they have been tested. 
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SUMMARY OF COMMENTS 



MADE ON STAFF QUESTIONNAIRE 

Item 

ff II-A: .Transitional rooms should be located at all receiving public high schools. 

.The purpose of a transitional room would be to prepare students for the 
immediate return to regular high school. 

.To help prepare students to rejoin the main stream of the educational 
system as it is in the regular high school setting as opposed to the 
relatively confined setting of Lincoln. 

.A room for students who are about ready to return to regular high school, 
in wliich they would be given work more conquerable to high school work. A 
preparation room. 

.Containment. Adjustment. 

.The idea of Lincoln, as I see it, is to give the students a chance to 
succeed. Thus, course requirements are often watered down and they could 
be more in line with the regular high school yet still with individual 
help. 

.m Life adjustment (attitude) (Building a better self image). ff2 Develop- 
ing a need and desire to help improve them self's. ft3 To establish 
obtainable goals and plan (with guidance) how to obtain them. 

.To become accustomed to the larger classes, the indifference of some 
teachers, more assignments and more homework. 

.To ease, the student who are to return, or make known what is to be 
faced or expected on leaving Lincoln and returning to regular school. 

.To try and strengthen students in their weak subject areas oefore return- 
ing to the regular high school. - 

.Our normal class is small and intimate, r.ot like a regular situation. 
Instruction is mostly individualized not like a regular situation of mass 
teaching. Teachers and students are able to meet and talk with counselors , 
not so in a regular situation. A transitional room, more on the order of 
what is expected of our students upon return, a trial type situation would 
possibly m^ke the return to a regular setting smoother. 

.To act as a buffer for those who cannot adjust to the traditional class 
room;because of immaturity, lack of proper background and interest* 

.To help prepare for return to regular school or prepare for G.E.D. program. 

.To involve students recommended for return to a regular high program in 
working, both in quality and quantity, at a level more nearly equal with 
work in the regular high school. To reacquaint students with larger 
class sizes and the problems inherent In larger classes. To alert students 
to the spectrum of problems they might face upon return and to observe the 
extent to which elf-discipline has been developed. 
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SUMMARY OF COMMENTS 



MADE ON STAFF QUESTIONNAIRE 



Item 

# II-A: .This room could be used to prepare students specifically for the return to the 
(cont'd) regular high school. 

.Students who are potential candidates for return to regular high schools might 
benefit from a program uhich gradually exposes them to regular curriculum 
contents almost daily homework assignments ^ and ether routines followed by 
regular high school students. A transitional room would f in effect, bridge the 
gap between a "special" environinent and an "ordinary" school environment . 

.The room would give immediate relief to existing classrooms . A place for 
students to go under Supervision Pending Diagnostic Assessment. An immodiate 
assessment of whatever problem the student presents. 



.No thought given. 
.None 



.1 have not been "sold" on the concept of a transitional room. 

.If by transitional room you mean readying uturnees , I feel that the purpose 
of the school is one of transition. If we are meeting the needs in our 
transitional setting I don't feel another transitional room or period would 
be helpful. 

.1 question it - The whold school should be doing some of these tasks - 
homework, notebooks, attitudes, etc. 

.Within the context of our school situation, I am not dn favor of this 
proposal by the school principal . The explanation of how this room would 
operate is not entirely clear to me as well. 

Item 

ft II~B: .Are they ready to return to regular high school. 

.Use the present Lincoln criteria and methods for recommending return to high 
school and add a second criteria. 



.Teacher recommendation - if student seems unable, after a reasonable period, 
to adjust to the ordinary Lincoln classroom. 

.Teacher recommendation of readiness for high school, but a bit weak in some 
subject areas* 

.Those with the need for additudinal changes. Those who are 3 or more years 
behind their grade level. 

.Adjustment Progress , Maturity in Thinlzing , Their desire. 



.Positive attitude toward others and self. 



.Age factor. 



.Potential for improvement. 
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SUMMARY OF COMMENTS 
MADE ON STAFF QUESTIONNAIRE 

Item 

ft II-B: .Extenuating circumstances should be considered, 
(cont'd) 

* Report to the room if the student feels pressures which he cannot resolve. 

.Report to the room if the teacher feels she cannot cope with the presenting 
problem. 

.Make an assessment of social and learning potentials. 

Item 

ff II-C: .Same as regular high school. 

.Same book and materials as regular^ high school. 

.Classwork closely related to regular high school in regard to difficulty. 
.Include gym - if space, etc. were available. 
.Intensive personal and group counseling. 
.Individualized instruction. 

.Discipline in behavior and preparing assignments. 
.Classes in mannerism or ethics. 
.Some type of sensitivy class. 

.Activities designed to further motivate the students learning ability in his 
weakest areas. 

.Leave students on his own a great deal. 

.Students should be able to keep up the regular pace. 

.Redimedial reading, math, and language. 

.Open discussion of problems. 

.Student reports. 

.Homework. 

.Independent study. 

.Programmed learning project to enable students to attain proficiency in the 
areas of study. 

.Make educational diagnosis. 3C0 
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SUmiARY OF COmENTS 
MADE ON STAFF QUESTIONNAIRE 

Item 

ff II-C: .Group work techniques, 
(cont'd) 

' .A place where students can ventilate their personal feelings. 

Item 

# II-D: .Math for regular high school and gym if space W^^ ,e available. 

.1 fee'.' that I have the background , interest, trairdng , and patience. 
.In whatever capacity I could be useful. 

.Maybe classes in mannerism or ethics and some type cf sensitivity class. 

.1 would like to teach in my area (Math) as if it were a regular high school 
with the same vigor that is expected there. 

.In needed. 

.Removing ob^^tacles that tend to cause faculty to have real opportunity to 
succeed. 

.1 would be willing to work as a counselor and consultant. 

.1 am not in favor of this idea. Of course, if it became a reality, I am 
always willing to vx>rk in any phase nf the school program. 

.Individual counseling. Making Psycho .-Social assei^'sments and recommendations 
for treatment. 

.More information would be necessary. 

Item 

ft III-A: .Could help some past high scTxpoJ graduate age get to work, service, or college 
fcister. 

.There are some students who have a desire to obtain a high school diploma, but 
find it difficult to function in the school setting for various reasons. 

.If the students with a genuine interest and attitude were found for the program. 

.This would modivate the older student to learn and to study if they realize 
that they can receive their high school diploma sooner. 

.Contingent on attendance and effort patterns of the spejific students involved. 

.The previous program was rot evaluated in any systematic way. I am in favor 
of the idea hut I questijn its effectiveness within our school program. 

.We have so many older students with no interest in school. 

.Many students cannot function efficiently in a traditional classroom, yet they 
are capable of learning. 
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SUMMARY OF COimENTS 
MADE ON STAFF QUESTIONNAIRE 



Item 

ff III-A: .To help students who are behind chronologically in school and desire to finish 
(cont'd) quickly. 

.Now that some of the students have been exposed to the program, I think they 
are nore aware of what is expected of them. 

.Many of our students are far behind in credits and overly aged. Some will 
never make it hy 21 years of age at their present rate. I think G.E.D. is the 
answer. 

.Many of our students are overaged and have few credits. 

.For those 18 years and older who have Sophomore and Junior credits. 

.Age and circumstances should be considered wi . assigning students to this 
program. 

.To zake care of the needs of students (especially older students with few 
credits) who demonstrate that the present Lincoln program is not meaningful to 
them. 

.The G.E.D program would be beneficial tu students who might otherwise drop out 
of school completely. 

.1 feel the idea was good. Obviously r the methods must be altered t :> bring 
succesSf however^ I'm not aware of the methods that were employed. 

.There is a need to try and help students who cannot earn enough cieuits before 
their 21st birthday ^ for several reasons. 

*The range of problems , needs, and aspirations among our students suggests the 
need for a highly flexible program at Lincoln. A G.E.D. component seems 
necessary for a select population of students. 

.Hope would be given to students of 19 years or older who haven't "a ghost of a 
chance collecting enough credits to graduate". 

.Capable potential drop-outs. 

.Mature and older students (17 years or older). 
.Students with pnsitive attitude toward school. 

.Students approaching age of 21 with minimal number of credits but still wish 
a diploma. 

.Primary criteria - students who can achieve a reading level commensurate 
with the reading level tint is equaled with the actual 5 best areas . 
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SUMMARY OF COMMENTS 
MADE ON STAFF QUESTIONNAIRE 

Item 

# III-B: .Overaged with few credits, 
(cont'd) 

•Those who have been enrolled several semesters (4 or more) who have earned 
very few credits. 

.Poor achievers in a standard classroom might do better. Older students. 

.Those 18 and 19 years old, behind academically and have the I.Q. to be 
successful. 

•Those approaching aje 20 with learning ability to pass the test with the 
proper type of moti\'ation. 

.Overaged , few credits, and interested ones who have been thoroughly informed 
of what G.E.D. really means . 

* Family problems, pupils who are independent of parents, 19 years old or older. 

.Students with verified family responsibilities that might prevent extended 
school attendance. 

* Those IB years or older who cannot earn enough credits to graduate during 
their 21st year. 

*A normal intelligence , enthusiastic , willing to cooperate, over 19 years 
student without a chance of getting enough credits to graduate. 

•Those for whom graduation in the usual way is impossible. 

Item 

# III-C: .Lack of space in G.E.D. room. 

* Judged too quickly. 

.Too few students really interested in high school diploma. 

.Lack of sustained motivation of students. 

.Poor reading habits of the students. 

.Lack of student attendance. 

.Lack of organization and interest. 

.Students not willing to try to adjust to a new learning experience. 

.Uninformed and disinterested students. 

.One instructor covering all subject matter areas. 
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mUE ON STAFF QUESTIONNAIRE 

Item 

# III-C: *Time element, attitude toward the class, selection of students, and 
(cont'd) combination of other problems* 

.More training concerning the G.E.D. program needed to be given to the student- 
hours of control on the student (maybe only coming day). 

.The program content, methods used, students, and the teacher. 

.Time - the time element was not sufficient to make an adeauate assessment. 
Supervision of activities was limited. 

Item 

if III-D: .Larger facility. 
.Hard work. 

.Carefully surveying each eligible student to see if they would te interested. 

.Maybe if enough teachers are available - have team teaching or some different 
approach. 

.Stress reading and math. 

.Organize better. 

.Publicize better. 

.Create more interest from faculty and students. 
.Teachers prepared in areas to be taught. 
.1 don't know. 

.It is difficult to insure the success of any project involving humans. 

.Testing them frequently after learning experience might insure success if 
properly motivated. 

.Draw from experiences of Adult Basic Education Program, Select teacher 
experienced and trained in G.E.D. 

.Individual counseling sessions on a regular basis with students involved in 
this program. 

.Selection of students v/ith age criteria and have met certain standards 
regarding achievements. Allow students time enough to gain skills, not 
expecting all students to be ready to take the test at the same time. 

.Question the previous teachers of the program and also some of the former 
students wlx> failed or succeeded. 

.The careful screening of the teacher, students, and materials used in the 
O program. 30^ 
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SUMMARY OF COMMENTS 
MADE ON STAFF QUESTIONNAIRE 

Item 
iflll-D: 

(cont'd) ^Student teacher ratio should be observed, based on sound learning principals^ 

Item 

ft III-E: ^As a teacher of the entire program as last year - or math section. 

♦ I am willing to work in whatever capacity I can be useful and^ needed, providing 
I am reasonably qualified. 

♦J would like to work in a specialized area. 
.In my area, j'Ji gladly work. 
•If needed. / 

.Administrative decisions and organization designed to give program opportunity 
to succeed. 

.1 was assigned to the previous G.E.D. program and viewed it as having exciting 
possibilities. I would be willing to work in it again as a counselor - 
consultant. 

.A really big challenge. 

.1 am willing to work with students In my capacity as a social worker. 

.Work toward improved attendance of those students enrolled. 

.1 don't feel able to teach all subjects similar to elementary school. 

Item 

ff JV-B; .In some departments , such as English or math, I think it has been proven a 

worthwhile approach at Lincoln. But because of the smll number of students 
we work with I don't thin.: its a very necessary approach. 

.1 fee] that, if we have large numbers of our type of student in class together 
regularly, this would defeat our school's main objective , i.e., individualized 
instruction. With team teaching, I would expect the number of students 
assigned to the team to be greater than that assigned presently to the 
individual teachers. 

.In the math area, which I am most familiar, team teaching is difficult due to 
the varied ability levels of the students In the same area even, such as Basic 
Math. 

.At Lincoln our classes are small enough for a teacher to give individual 
instruction when needed. 

.Teachers can teach their strenghts. 

.Two teachers working together can naturally get more accomplished - it would 
be a more individualized situation for each student involved. 
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SUMM/iRY L'F COMMENTS 
MADE ON STAFF QUES'riomAIRE 



Item 

if IV-B: .We could combine our individual specialization, skills , and understanding in 
(cont'd) expartisc to zero in on the target difficulties that students may have. The 

menbers of the team can compliment each other by the use of their special abilities, 
etc. Example: Counseling and math, counseling and social studres in social studies 
and math. 

.Different teaching technique. 
.More subject mtter covered. 

.The teacher would have a better chance to exchange ideas if their particular 
one was a failure* 

.Exposure of studei. s to a variety of experiences and teachers. 
.Correlation of subject matter content. 
.Tying in of numerous areas of education. 

.Students would have the benefit of adjusting to different methods and ideas. 
.Basically advantages . 

.The Art Appreciation and History could be of value to the History - Social 
Studies Departments. 

.Greater student interest and participation resulting from specialists in 
various areas treating those items. Relieve monotony of being with same 
teacher or students throughout semester. 

.Continuity in my opinion should promote interest. 

.The biggest advantage for the student is that in a given teaching - learning 
situation a group of resources is provided which brings varied levels of 
knowledge, skills, and teaching approaches. The student would have the benefit 
of a Ljood lecturer, a good demonstrator , a facilitor for group discussion, etc. 
In addition, the interaction between teachers may serve as a viable model for 
interpersonal develop:nent between students and between students and teachers. 

.The talents need to be given by the teacher for student development. 

.May be too fast for some students or too much material. 

. Teacher confl ict . 

.1 feel that the physical plant is too smll. 

.With our small .<^taff it might create logistical problems. 
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SUMMARY OF COMMENTS 
MADE ON STAFF QUESTIONNAIRE 

Item 

tf IV-B: .The disadvantage would be to try it other than on an experimental small-scale 
(cont'd) basis and lack of very careful planning* There may be some difficulty because 
of wide range of students' abilities and limitations. This might be overcome, 
however, through individualized instruction within the team- teaching process. 

Item 

H IV-C: .Two subjects can be worked together by two teachers or more than two teachers, 
or one subject can use team teaching approach. 

• With the G.E.D. program. 

.In some math classes. 

•In some low english classes (basic). 

.Jt would provide certain expertise that one taacher has with that of another 
teacher which could enhanse the learning situation. 

.It would provide variation for the student and teacher. 

.It would provide irore opportunity for personal relations of student and 
teacher. 

. Interest. 

•Variety. 

.Creativity. 

.Competition. 

.A new venture to find and hold the interest of our students who have been 
turned off as far as education is concerned. 



.More diversified instruction. 



.Enriching discussion by a broader point of view. 

.Teachers with special training in certain areas should be able to improve 
instruction through this approach. 

.This approach gives students an opportunity to see the interrelatedness of 
subject matter. 



.Interest and motivation. 



.Within a department: Applying various levels of expertise to the learning 

process. 

Between departments: Assisting the student toward more extensive questioning of 

given concepts, and toward making use of those concepts in 
variety of life situations. 




.A variety of program. 
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SUMMARY OF COMMENTS 



MADE ON STAFF QUESTIONNAIRE 



Item 

ft rz-C: .To expose the students to more varied aspects of a particular subject through 
(cont'd) the use of tivo or more instructors. 

.We do use some team teaching during the part of the year we use our "consumer 
situation" in which each teacher is in charge of a certain area (banking, 
department store, etc.) and the students move from one to another. 



.Noi:e here at Lincoln bJt at other schools with larger classes, one could 
combine some subjects very well. 

Item 

ff V-B: .Mr. use*? a modified form. 



.It has not been in social studies area. 

Item 

ff V-C: .If limited to 11th and 12th graders who are doing well academically , the 
independent study program would be productive. 

»If space and teacher supervision were available , and students who are 
interested and eager to accomplish are obtained. 

.Perhaps this is the key (or one of many keys) to teaching the disadvantaged 
student. According to adolescent psychology the disadvantaged student 
attains independence much sooner than the non-disadvantaged student. By 
allowing him more freedom in an independent study program based upon 
mutually agreed terms and stated objectives it can fulfill the need for 
personal independence and autonomy. 

.Certain students cannot function ^s well in class as they can at home 
doing their studies. Many have a reading disability and cannot keep up 
with their peers. 

.Slow learners would profit. 



.Superior students would not be held back. 



.1 think it would give the teacher more time to deal with the individual student. 

.Some students are not challenged by work presently offered. Independent study 
would supply opportunity for capable student.^ to sharpen skills, do indepth 
study of topics of interest, improve self-image and image of others* 

.1 think it might be, but since I'm not in a classroom it is difficult for me 
to respond. 

.One step toward individualizing program to meet the needs of the students. 
It would be productive for certain students who are really interested in ex- 
tended research and analysis of particular problems and issues. Field study 
projects would be holpiul. For those students who are going into higher cdu- 
cat:\on it might be helpful to learn how to do independent study projects under 
supervision of a staff member. This would be a "transitional" component of 
our program. 
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SUMMARY OF COMMENTS 
MADE ON STAFF QUESTIONNAIRE 

Itoin 

it V-C: .Yes, for those who have jobs, 
(cont'd) 

.Most of the students I've had require a great deal of explanations , illustra- 
tions to grasp a concept. Therefore, I don't think they would fare well in 
such a program* 

.Most of my students do not exhibit enough self-control to handle this much 
freedom, 

- Most of our students are not able to work on their own. 

.Too late to change the study patterns of the type of student we receive. 

.I'm not sure. 

.More' information needed about this procedure . 

Item 

ifV-E: .According to grades or /and age. 

.According to maturity. 
.According to motivation. 

.Types of students permitted in the program. 

.1 guess the only limitation would be whatever can be arranged and agreed 
upon by the teacher and student on certain limited behavioral objectives 
that would fit the behavioral contract concerned on an independent study 
program. ' 

.It should be limited to those students who would benefit mostly by it. 
Those who could benefit by it but not used by students who either could 
not or would not follow the program methods-, etc. This might have to be 
found out through the trial and error wethod. 

*It should be limited so as not to hinder the normal progress -of the 
classes as a whole - not too much time spent with any certain individual. 

.Student ability, cooperation, interest, production (if student shows lack 
of progress) . 

*A project should be limited to ten weeks or less. The number of students 
involved would be aligned to the availability of staff members to supervise. 
,Such a program might begin with Seniors who are in need of credits for 
graduation. 
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SUMMARY OF COMMENTS 
MADE ON STAFF QUESTIONNAIRE 



Item 

ft VI-C: .It was both enjoyable and rewarding. Rewarding in that the constant contact 
with people whom I would have never been with otherwise help me to better 
understand them and probably others like them. 

.1 found out how stiff I am. I enjoyed the team spirit generated. 

.Better relationship with- the students that participated in my group. 

.1 found out that my physical capabilities are not as great as thought. 
It gave me greater insight of my fellow staff members. 

.Created a vast interest - especially in the urban youth who have never 
been in this situation. 

.A most enjoyable experience. 

.My experience left me with the feeling of having completed successfully 
a physical feat that I thought impossible and the desire to want to try 
others . 



.Inter dependency as well as being independent. 

.Greater appreciation of co-workers and interdependence of people. 

.Have become more aware of myself and others, more cooperative, more con-- 
fident, greater desizc to extend assistance to others, less fear of failure. 

.1 was impressed with the students and their spirit of cooperation. 

.Indirect participation only. 

.The need for me to keep my muscle power built up. 

Item 

it VI-D: .Help them to build a better self-concept by performing task on their own 
with only encouragement coming from others. Help to realize the need for 
others, and the need for sharing. 

.To better ^^quip them for life in general, to teach them to use what they 
have and obtained desired results. 

.Increase in self confidence and self worth that can be happily transferred 
to the school enrollment. A greater degree of acceptance of other people 
as well as oneself. 

.Improved self- concept, with carry-over into all areas of life; heightened 
team spirit; outdoor rugged terrain exposure to broaden student's per- 
ception and appreciation of natural world. 

.Feeling of accomplishment, better self image. 
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SUMMARY OF COMMENTS 
MADE ON STAFF QUESTIONNAIRE 



.To develop their bodies and minds, to have them discover their capabilities^ 
fears, pleasures and inner thoughts. It strengthens discipP.inc. Students 
learn to cooperate with peers and instructors. 

.Create understanding and communication with others (good); independence 
and belief in oneself; team work-physical conditioning . 

.1 think most of the students find that its an enjoyable experience. Those 
that have gone would like to return. 

.If the students who have failed academically can physically find success 
and feel that there is something I can do well, this might lead to success 
in so/ne other area and a feeling of self worth. 

.Cooperation. 

.Increased self -awareness, self-confidence and self-esteem; productive use 
of aggression; an attitude of helpfulness; reflective thinking (i.e., 
values, life-styles , relationship of self to others). 

.Teamwork, human values, appreciation of the world of life away from the 
City . 

mit makes for a better relationship among staff members when they return to 
their job. 

.Improved esprit d' corps. 

.Better relationship with students. 

.The staff, if participating, will see their students in a different light. 
They will discover, pi-obably, the person each student is and also learn 
about other staff members. 

.Understand both students and Faculty better. 

.It gives the staff members a chance to know one artother better. 

.Meeting the students on or in different situations other than the class- 
room, would give both student and teacher a different outlook upon each 
other. Much could be learned by both. 

.Increased understanding of students - how they think and feel. 



Item 
ff VI -D: 
(cont'd) 
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mVE ON STAFF QUESTIONNAIRE 



Item 

# VI-E: ^The students seem to have benefited from the exposure* They realize that 
they can do things that formerly they did not believe. 



.It's a worthwhile experience for any individual and would enhance the 
Lincoln program immensely. 

.1 think it's a good experience for all concerned. 



.It has not really been given a good chance yet. 

.It can separate the students - man and boy ^ etc. It can give each student 
the knowledge that they can do things even after they think they are 
through. They can, as they say, "Find themselves" . The program makes 
better citizens out of the majority of students. 

.1 would like to participate in a program of this kind as one of the in^ 
structors. 

.We haven't tried it, so we won't knock it. I say try it. 
.Everyone should participate. 

.From the information that I have gotten from those that have participated , 
the program should be worth-while, 

.Every student and staff member should have at least one annual stress- 
challenge experience. 

.Our students have had very little exposure to scouting, camping, etc. 
.The students seemed enthusiastic and many seemed to have gained. 



.Summer training for staff leaders. Student participation. 



.1 see 




as a useful component in a total flexible program. 



.More students need to be exposed to it. 




within our school context should have a low 
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MADE ON STAFF QUESTIONNAIRES 

Item 

if VII-A: ^Different students may be weak or strong in different areas of language^ 

.Mainly because they enter school at different intervals which makes it 
impossible to keep them all on the same level. Especially since some 
have had the course before and others haven't been exposed to it at all. 

.J do this already - abilities are so varied you have to do this type of 
teaching or miss a great aeal of students in the generalizing. 

.Each student has individual problems that brought him here. To an extent 
the remediation must be individual. 

.The varied ability levels in class, combined with the constant entering and 
withdrawing of students f makes individualization almost a necessity in 
most of my classes. 

.Any opportunity that presents itself for individualized instruction is 
used if I feel that the student is achieving at all. 

.The students we must accept, we must also receive or accept them at all 
periods of the year, with different abilities and needs, individualized 
Instruction is a must. 

.Variable reading levels of students makes this a must. 

.Discover emotional hang-ups and work to resolve. Discover learning dis- 
abilities and work to remedy. Must be done on Individual basis as pro- 
blems are different. 

.Maintain interest and motivation. 

.Each student has to be able to compete against himself and not always com- 
peting in a group where perhaps there is no comparison. 

.They can proceed at their own rate. 

.Inclividualized instruction should be offered on the bases of need for 
certain of our students. 

.In typing, one explains as you go along. 

•I believe I am using enough as it is - not neglecting any student. 
.Doing so at present. 
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MADE ON STAFF QUESTIONNAIRE 



Item 

# VII-B: .X don't know. 



.I'm not that familiar with the technicalities of the instructional ap-* 
proach, but am interested in learning more. 

.Time wise for individuals who need more but not neglecting the students 
who arc superior in their work. 

.Probably - If we somehow could place students in a given class with the 
same abilities or disabilities then group work could be done. 

.Judicious mixture of individual inatruction and regular or traditional 
methods. Students should not be misled into expecting same procedures in 
regular high school. 

.Many times interaction with other students is necessary from a social 
as well as educational view point. Students should have group discussions 
and presentation of new material may be best handled in a group. 

.Only to the extent that some model of instruction be developed before trying 
a full-fledged program. Also, the availability of learning packages would 
determine how extensive the program becomes. I would not limit the number 
of students in a class. All students can have it individually or in small 
groups if a behavioral objectives model is used. 

.To those students who's need is determined. 

.It's up to the Individual teacher. 

.Let the student develop the SKILLS, etc. that are so needed'. 

Item 

# VII-C: .Since I do not fully understand what is meant by individualized in- 
struction" , yes, more training is needed. 

si would like to know more about it. 

.Perhaps, I need nev/ insights or better ways of teaching on an individualized 
basis. 

.My exposure to is limited. 

.If I could be given hints of more efficient ways. 
.Any training can help a person. 

.We all can use all the teaching we can get one never stops learning. The 
more the better. 
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hiADE ON STAFF QUESTIONNAIRE 

Item 

if VII-C: .An inservice program would probably introduce nev{ methods for individual- 
(cont'd) izcd teaching. 

^We are all in need of additional new thoughts, ideas and methods* 

.New ideas and methods are welcome. 

.To learn theory and skills needed for effective implementation. 

.Would give more insights into meeti^.g specific needs in this way. 

.It would reinforce and possibly extend my present skills, especially in 
terms at diagnosis and evaluation. 

.Everything helps - more knowledge means more tools to use with the stu- 
dent. 

.I've had some training in that, and have been working with it for a few 
years now. 

.It^s a regular high school subject, and should be included. 

.A number of our students would like to graduate from Lincoln. This 
addition might make that possible. 

.Many of our students, although hard workers with good attendance, will 
never graduate at a regular high school because of their mental capa-- 
bin ties. Since science is required for graduation, these students need 
to take it here. 

.A science course without the lab. work would be practical for Lincoln 
High School students that only need credits in science to graduate 
would certainly benefit. 

.If space, equipment and teacher were available - the Lincoln student 
could have more individual instruction and better chance at success 
than in a larger regular high school class. 

.Will give the students a variety of subjects to choose. 

*A goodly number of our students need science and it works a hardship 
on many to try to pick it up in tutorial. 

.Students with long stays at Lincoln need this area. 

.Needed to broaden the students concept of his physical environment. 
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MADE ON STAFF QUESTIONNAIRE 

Item 

ft VIII-A: *Many students are often short of required subjects needed for graduation* 
(cont'd) 

^Needed to prepare some students for graduation* 

•I assume students face difficulties in meeting their requirements upon 
return to the general high school at an advanced age ^nd grade* Advanced 
assigned science may be bsyond their abilities ^ 

*Firstly tho program is limited in having many basics ^ many students need 
the science to meet graduation requirements and to motivate the able 
student* 

*For seniors, particularly- A general s cience class should meet our 
needs for a while* 

*At times for an older student to graduate* 

*The inclusion of science in the school's curriculum would inable our 
students to meet all requirements for graduation* 

Item 

if VIII-C: ,If the course offerings are to be broadened, another building with more 
space would be needed* 

*A separate restroom for male teachers with the entrance outside the library* 
Incrca'^e th^ office positions from 2 to 3 persons so that the administrators 
are not overworked* 



*More equipment, more room space/ and more teachers* In the last year class 
size has grown consideiuLly * 

*More storage space, and dust control system* 

*Sciencc room, men's toilet facilities/ storage space for library and book 
room* Expand library to become media center, and a dark room for photography* 

.It is necessary for me to have, at^ times , a more private facility for work- 
ing through problems with students* It's a bit noisy when counselors and 
students are talking at the same time in the guidance area* 

.Get a swimming pool; a n\usic teacher; choral and instrumental; a psycholo- 
gist on the staff* 



* Adequate office space* 
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MADE ON STAFF QUESTIONNAIRE 

Item 

tf VIII-E: .Interest tests and aptitude tostSf as well as personality tests. I would 
use the information received to better unut=:rstand and motivate the stu- 
dents to learn in relation to their interests f future work, and abilities 
as well as personal needs. 

.1 would like to know which of my students has shot a teacher. The students 
give me this information, I would like it from the staff. We who work up- 
stairs sometimes feel "out in the cold" so' far as this sort of information 

is concerned. We consider this germaine to our performance. 

•% 

.The information is there but must be asked for. If given to us at the 
beginning It might help. For example, health problems , and learning 
disabilities . 

.Why the svudent had to leave his regular high school. If the student 
has any physical disabilities that might interfere with learning. Any 
information received would be used in teaching the student better by 
knov/ing his capabilities. 

.More about his personality ^ why he was sent here} history and reading 
level. 

.1 woul^ like to kjiaw the emotional stability of students as a means of 
protection* 

.Reason for transfer; physical and mental capabilities; prompt records. 

.Reasons for suspensions , past records (cumulative) . 

.Academic limitations; attendance information; physical limitations. 

.tmotional and other behavioral characteristics (high strung, moody, eta.) 

.A pupil with problems that have been explained to the faculty would likely 
be approached and handled in a different manner from the average pupil. 

.More detailed and accurate information re: reason for adjustment transfer. 
PreseiAt information usually limited to attendance problems. 

.1 do not have to receive suspension - oopsi (adjustment transfer) informa- 
i-inn, but I feel it should be on file for 3.L2 students in the school if 
J wish to read it. 
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biliDE CN STAFF QUESTIONNAIRE 

ILcin 

ft VIII'-E: *In special cases it would be helpful to know if students have had long- 
(cont'd) term problems (emotional , social, or learning) and if they have been in 
other special settings such as terminal education , elem* classes for the 
emotionally disturbed, out-patient hospital care, etc* This information 
would be used to develop subsequent programs for a student and to help 
us set realistic expectations of the student • 

.Homo school and elementary progress background. Reasons for suspension, etc* 
and health cards. 

.Rea. on for suspension. Information relative to the student's involvement 
with community agencies* An assessment of the student by the social 
worker assigned to the last school attended* This information would be 
helpful in determining the nature of the student' s problem and how to 
assist him in resolving it* 
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TABLE 14 



{^ZTHDRAWALS AS ^ERCENTS OF TOTAL REGISTERED 
STUDENTS AND OF TOTAL WITHDRAWN STUDENTS 



WITHDRAWAL 
REASON 



NUMBER OF STUDENTS % OF TOTAL 
WITHDRAWN FOR THAT REGISTERED 
REASON 



Returned to regular high 

school 89 

Assigned to Tutorial School 60 

Conduct demoralizing to the 

school 19 

Non-attendance 13 

Lack of interest 12 

Assigned to school for 

pregnant girls 7 

Moved out of city - attending 
school 5 

Assigned to a House of 

Detention 5 

Entered Armed Service 5 

Pupil adjustment 3 

Entered employment 2 

Transfer to Private or 

Parochial School 1 

Moved out of city - not 

attending school 1 

Psychological or Psychiatric 
diagnosis and/or treatment 1 

Suspension - not reporting to 
assigned school 1 



% OF WITHDRAWN 
STUDENTS (N='398) STUDENTS (N=228) 



22% 
15% 

5% 
3% 
3% 

2% 

1% 

1% 
1% 

< 1% 
<1% 

< 1% 

< 1% 

< 1% 



39% 
26% 

8% 
6% 
5% 

3% 

2% 

2% 
2% 
<1% 
<1% 

<il% 

<1% 

< 1% 

<1% 



Students Retained 
Students Withdrawn 



170 
228 



43% 
57% 
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Nctme of instruclioiKil actnitv fvaluated in this report 



Instru(^t!onal 



vwiHAW ss Ki por.r oni im i ui? hi i i* i inmhktiowl \(rn\iT\ Continu^Mi 

9.. To what clLYree were the obif'ctives of this activity reached'-^ 



10.. Based on Ih- e\ uience presented on Page 2 and in item 8, what conclusions may be dra^^n regarding student 
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WORK-STUDY HIGH SCHOOL 



SUMMARY 

Work-Study High School exists as an alternative to the regular high schools 
for eligible ESEA Title I St. Louis students. 

While providing basic entry level skills in automotive repair / foods service 
and business education/ the school attempts to help studtnts remain in Ss^liool 
and graduate. 

Evaluation procedures during the 1973-74 school year included several compo- 
nen ts : 

1. An examination of the nature of the student body: It was found 
that Work-Study High School sti "s scored well below state norms 
on ability measures. Most stud^ . expected to graduate and some 
probably would have dropped cut school if they had not attended 
Work-Study. Student achievement improved once they enrolled at the 
School, but attendance did not improve. 

2. An examination of the school's June, 1973 and January, 1974 grad- 
uater>: It v/as founa that most graduates were employed locally; 
many were in area schools. Theq liked their experiences at Work- 
Study High School and many said that the program helped them to 
stay in school and graduate . 

3. An examination of the nature and scope of the Work-Study High School 
program: It was found that three divisions w^^re currently in opera- 
tion (Automotive , Food Service and Business Education) and a fourth 
division was in the planning stage (Health Occupations) . .Academic and 
guidance classes related to shop classes and work experience was 
provided where possible . 

4. An examination of the status and growth of Work-Study students per- 
taining to their career maturity : It was found that students tended 
to mature in their career related skills and attitudes . Many students 
were found to have skills that would help them solve career related 
problems. Further, students tended not to seek the advice of persons 
outside their families, and they tended to see careers and the 
future unrealxstically . 

Based upon the findings of the evaluation, the followinj recommendations 
are made: 

1. Changes in student recruitment procedures are needed. 

2. Changes in t!ie placement and follow-up procedures utilized by work 
coordinators are needed- 

3. Career education and guidance activities should be expanded and 
forn.alizQc Guidance classes should receive credit. Materials 
should be 'vcatly expanded and evaluated. 
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4. The Work-Study format should be expanded throughout the St. Louis 
Public High Schools as funds become available. 

5, Enrollment at Work-Study High School should be increased to capacity. 

6* Within the school system, jobs for students should be further de- 
veloped. 

?• Student attendance and tardiness should be improved. 

8. The small engine repair shop should include motorcycle mechanics^ and 
related jobs should be developed. 



PROGRA!^! DESCRIPTION 

Objectives . The objectives of Work-Study High School as stated in the 
1973-74 proposal for funding were: 

1. To provide an alternative method of instruction for students who 
are otherwise prone to drop out of school. 

2. To provide instruction in the basic skills and related subject areas. 

3. To motivate learning of basic skills by relating the skills to 
specific entry level vocational and career education skills* 

4. To provide an opportunity for work experience related to selected 
skills. 

Present Programs And Facilities . The high school has been in operation 
since January, 1970. four buildings comprise the campus: the Administra- 
tion building contains the library, offices for administrators , the social 
worker, the nurse, the work coordinator, the clerical staff, and a teacher 
on special assignment. The work coordinator ' s office doubles as an advisory 
room for one of the Foods Service teacners. 

The Business Education building contains a counselor' s office, academic and 
vocational classrooms and a distributive education room. 

The Automotive building contains a counselor' s office, academic classrooms , 
a small engine repair shop and an automotive repair shop. 

The Foods Service building contains a counselor ' s office, academic classrooms , 
a large kitchen, the Tea Room and the school cafeteria* 

A student may spend up to two years at Work-Study High School. Thus, rvost 
students enter the program at the beginning of their 11th grade year and 
leave the progran upon high school graduation. 
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Work-Study High School students come from eligible Title I regular high 
schools* They are recommended by tneir home school counselors based upon 
the following criteria: poor attendance; poor achievement; and general dis- 
satisfaction with their regular high schools* 

Credits earned at Work-Study apply toward regular high school graduation; 
and students may take additional required courses or special interest 
courses away from the Work-Study campus* In addition, students may engage 
in extracurricular and social activities with classmates at the regular 
high school* 

Except for special circumstances , students take all of their classroom work 
in one building * Academic classes in English, mathematics and social studies 
are related to the vocational skill areas taught within the building. When 
basic entry level skills are mastered and when teachers and/or other staff 
members agree that a student is ready, he may take a part-time job for 
credit* An attempt is made to secure jobs related to students' areas of 
training* 

Once on the job, a student reports only to his academic classes* The work 
coordinator , the distributive education teacher and the counselors visit 
job sites and follow-up on job related problems* 

For those students who do not work, academic and shop classes continue* On 
alternate days, each non-working student has a guidmce class supervised by 
his counselor* The guidance classes alternate with library periods* 

Developing Programs . During the 1973-74 school year, one teacher was em- 
ployed to develop a health occupations component for Work-Study High School* 

The teacher assigned the duty of developing the health occupations program 
has worked in health services and health services education* An advisory 
committee, composed of eighteen members/ representing a variety of health 
occupational fields was utilized to help determine both the feasibility and 
the nature of the program* 

The Health Occupations component will be open, initially , to some twenty 
senior students durirg the 1974-75 school year* After a ten week orienta- 
tion program students will be placed on half-day jobs* Each semester, 
students will rc^ceive one unit of credit for their course work in hospital 
occupations and two units of credit for work experience* 

Field Trips And Special Projects . Field trips anr^ special projects in which 
students witnin ijacn division i:ook part during the 1973-74 school year in- 
cluded: 
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THE BUSINESS EDUCATION DIVISION 



i. A trip to the local offices of a large business corporation and a 
private school of business » 

2» Menibership in Future Business Leaders of America* 

3* Participation in school-wide and district-wide Business Skills Com 
petition* 

THE DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION COMPONENT OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 

1. A trip to a local retail food store* 

2. Preparation of six job-related training manuals* 

3* Participation in local and state Distributive Education activities 



1% Guest speakers from Mexico and India during Brotherhood Neek* 

2. Guest speakers from a radio station taught how to write a radio 
script » 

3* Participation in the Junior Council of World Affairs. 

4. Cooperation in team teaching situations for selected units* 

5. The St. Louis Public School photographer helped teach students how 
to use a video tape unit* 

6. A trip to a dinner theater. 

7. A guest chef demonstrated how to make omelets and Caesar Salads. 

8. A trip to Jefferson City to observe state government components* 

9* A trip to a local meat packing company* 

10* Several communication workshops for faculty and students were con-- 
ducted by the Foods Service counselor* 



i. A trip to an Air Force Base's motor pool. 

2* A visit b'j a representative of a school for motorcycle mechanics. 

3. A law'jor was a guest spea/cor. 

4* A spudkur from a local private technical school. 



THE FOODS SERVICE DIVISION 



THE AUTOMOTIVE DIVISION 
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Work Experit=nce: S:imulatcd . Each division* s shop classrooms contai i equip- 
ment which students would be required to use when placed on actual jobs. 

As job skills were learned, students develoved and vracticed those skills cn 
such equipment. Because any potential employee must be able to perform his 
skills at a given efficiency level, students were taught to meet or exceed 
efficiency levels through simulated work experience within their classrooms • 

Work Experience: Services To The Public . Students in the Food Service and 
Automotive bailcLin.js performed services for the public. A small restaurant 
(called the "Tea Room") in the Food Service building served lunch to the 
public from Monday through Thursday of each week. Students helped prepare 
arid serve the food. On some Fridays, special arrangements were made for 
groups to use the Tea Room for luncheon meetings which students again served. 
Although not technically jobs for which students were paid, the situations 
demanded job- like performance by students. 

Automotive and small engine repair students also worked for the public. 
Service operations to automobiles , lawn mowers and other small-engine pow- 
ered equipment was carried-out by students under the supervision of their 
teachers. No pay for services was given to students although a small charge 
to cov^r parts and incidentals was made. 

Work Experience: Field . For those students who were employed by private 
and public employe! s , two separate and distinct work programs existed. One 
program was headed by a full-time work coordinator who developed jobs for 
automotiva, food service and business education students , conferred with 
teachers and other school personnel concerning which students should be 
placed on those jobs, and helped in the supervision of students on the job. 

The other program was headed by the distributive education teacher who per- 
formed many of the same duties as did the work coordinator. In addition 
to work-related duties, the distributive education teacher taught classes 
in merchandizing and distributive education and participated in distribu- 
tive education activities at the local, state and national levels. 

Work Experience: Credit. Credit toward graduation was earned by students 
who v/orked successfully both within the school and on actual jobs. The 
major difference between actual job situations and job- like situations with- 
in the school was that students who worked outside of the school received 
hourly wages and those who worked within the school did not. 
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EVALUATION 



Questions 7o Hi Answered : Procedures utilized during the 1973-74 evalua- 
tion of Work-Study Hi^h School were designed to answer the following ques- 
tions : 

I. What is the nature of the Work-Study High School student body? 

A. How do Work-Study High School students cc.ipare with other students 
in Missouri as measured by the Ohio Psychological Examination and 
Differential Aptitude test? 

B. What are the distributions of grade-in-school and year-in-school 
for Work-Study students? 

C. What was the average number of times that first-year Work-Study 
High School students were absent and tardy last year? 

D. 'What percent of their attempted credits were first-year Work-Study 

High students achieving last year? 

E. What were the mean grade-point-averages for the first-year Work- 
Study High school students last year? 

F* For what reasons did Work-Study High School students elect to 
attend? 

G. What percent of Work-Study High School seniors say that they would 
have dropped-out of their regular high schools if they had remain- 
ed there? 

H. What are the post high school plans of Work-Study seniors? 

II. What is the nature of the Work-Study High School program^ and are 
changes needed? 



A. 


How does 


each division operate? 




B. 


How does 


each staff member contribute to 


the program? 


c. 


What Is 


the nature and scope of the work 


component? 


D. 


What are 


student opinions concerning the 


va ri ous componen ts? 


E. 


What are 


student opinions concerning the 


Career Maturity Inventory 



III. what are the effects of Work-Study High School upon Its students? 

A* Do students achieve a higher percentage of their credits than they 
did previously? 
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B. Do students earn better grades than they did previously? 

C- Are students absent and/or tardy less frequently than they were 
previously? 

D. What are the grade distributions of the separate divisions and 
of the total school? 

E. What are the giads distributions of the two groups of working 
students? 

F. In what kinds of activities do Work-Study High School graduates 
find themselves? 

G. What are the opinions of Work-Study High School graduates about 
the program? 

Hs Do Work-Study High School students tend to mature relative to 
'career skills and attitudes? 

I. How do Work-Study '^igh School students compare with various re- 
ference groups regarding their career maturity? 

Instr umentation: The permanent records of all Work-Study High School 
students wtjjce examined and data regarding the number of years students 
hud been enrollja m high school and the number of years that students had 
been enrolled at Work-Study High School were taken. Also available from the 
permanent records were Ohio Psychological and Differential Apptitude test 
scores - 

With the help of the Statistical Package for the Social Sciences , data pro- 
ces:^inj records were searched for attendance and achievement data which were 
used to de:;cribe Work-Study High School students and to compare their past 
performances with their current performances. 

A large portion of time was spent in interviewing students and faculty mem-- 
bers. Faculty members v/ere interviewed to gain insights into the nature and 
content of the entire program. Two sets of student interviews were conduct- 
ed. The first set of interviev/s determined student opinions concerning the 
usefulness to them of the Career Maturity Inventory * and determined their 
opinions concurning various aspects of the Work-Study program. Also, several 
questions had to do with the academic backgrounds and future plans of the 
students. Thirty students from all grades were selected at random from all 
thice divisions for tne first set of interviews. The second set of student 
interviews dutcrmined what plans seniors had made for the year following 
tht^ir graduation. All seniors present on the days of the interviews were 
included . 

A follow-up study of all June, 1973 and January, 1974 graduates was conducted. 

* antes, John O., 1973, CTb/McGraw-Hill , Del Monte Resoarcn Park, Monterey, 
Calilornia. See pages 25 tnru 27 of this report for a description of the In- 
st2'u::.jnt. 
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Follow-up waa dune by mail. The follbw-^up questionnaire was designed by the 
evaluator with the help of Work-Study High School counselors and administrators 
and was printed on post cards which wore addressed to each student's former 
WorkStudy counselor. Counselors phoned those students who either did not 
return a card or returned incomplete cards. 2he follow-up questionnaire was 
de:iigned to determine both what activities graduates were currently engaged in, 
and how helpful students felt Work-Study High School had been to them. 

The Career y.ituntij Inventory was administered (pre and post) to all stu- 
dents present on the test dates in January and May, 1974. Results of the 
January administration were given to counselors and administrators . Coun- 
selors then discussed results with students and attempted to help students in 
areas which thj test indicated were problems for them. The results of the 
second administration were compared to the results of the first administration 
in order to determine -whether or not changes had occurred. 

Results of the Data Analysis: Descriptive Data. In late December, 1973, 
pcrnanent records were exa::iined in order to determine the number of years 
that currently enrolled students had been at Work-Study High School. Also 
determined , was the number of enrolled students according to their grades- 
in-school . Figure I illustrates the two distributions . 

FIGURE I 

STUDENT ENROLLMENT BY YEARS 
IN HIGH SCHOOL AND YEARS 
AT WORK-STUDY HIGH 
SCHOOL 



YEARS AT WORK" STUDY HIGH SCHOOL 1 


2 


3 


TOTALS 


2 

NUMBER OF YEARS 


5 


0 


0^ 


5 


ENROLLED IN HIGH 
SCHOOL 










47 


11 


0 


58 


4 


26 


80 


1 


107 


5 


0 


5 


2 


7 


TOTALS 


78 


96 


3 


177 



(Numerals within the cells represent the number 
of students at that level) 

For all 177 pupils, existing ability measures were examined in order to fur-- 
ther determine the make-up of the Work-Study Hir^}} School student population. 
For 98 students Ohio Psychological Examination Scores were available; Differ- 
ential Aptitude Test Scores appeared on the record of 128 students. Figure II 
grapnically illustrates inc four ability measure dj stributions . 
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It was concluded that Work-Study High School students scored well below 
Missouri Norms on measures of academic ability, but were progressing through 
school at a normal rate. ^ ^ 

Results of the Data Anali7sis: Pre-Post Attendance And Achievement Perform- 
ance Of Work-Study High School Students 



As has been previously described, students enrolled at Work-Study High School 
were recommended by the regular high school guidance-counselors on the basis 
of Interest in one of the vocational divisions and of disinterest in regular 
high schools. One might logically expect, then, that once students were en- 
rolled at Work-Study, their attendance and achievement levels would tend to 
improve* 

In order to determine whether or not attendance improvements had occurred, 
t- tests were run on the differences between the mean numbers of times tardy - 
and tlm-js absent - of first-year Work-Study High School students. First 
semester 1973 (pre-Work-Study) absences and tardies were compared to first 
semester, 1974 (Work-Study) absences and tardies. Similarly , second semes- 
ter comparisons were made. 

Pre-Work-Study grade-point-avarages and ^erccnts of credits earned were com- 
pared with Work-Study grado-point-avcray^s and pcrcents of credits earned for 
both semesters as an index of whether or not an improvement in achievement 
had occurred. 

Tables I and II summarize, by semester , the results of the study described 
above: 

TABLE I 

CHANGES IN STUDENT PERFORMANCE 
FOR THE FIRST SEMESTER (N = 69) 

Pre- Significance 
Work-Study Work-Study . Difference Level 

Absences 9.12 8.94 .18 .32 

Tardies 9.12 9.23 -^11 .91 

Grade-Point-Averages 1.97 2.22 -.25 .04 

Credits Earned 92% 98% -6% .01 
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TABLE II 



CH. "S IN STUDENT PERFORMANCE 

FOR THE SECOND SEMESTER (N=86) 

Pre- Significance 

Work-Study Work-Study Difference . Level 

Absences 17.20 ' 15.09 2.11 .26 

Tardies 8.32 14.81 -6.49 .01 

Grade-Point-Averages 1.62 2.02 - .40 .01 

Credits Earned 79% 93% -14% .01 



A consistant improveirent in achievement was observed in both groups. However/ 
attendance data indicated either no significant change, or, in the case of 
the second semester group, a significant increase in the number of times tardy 
for Work-Study students . There seems to be a need to explore ways of improving 
student attendance, especially during the second semester. 



Results of the Data Analysis : Enrollment-Withdrawal Report 

A total of 220 students were enrolled at Work-Study High School during the 
1973-74 school year. Enrollment was maintained at approximately 170 students 
throughout the year. 

Throughout the year, 128 students were withdrawn from the program for a 
variety of reasons. 

A monthly report of withdrawal reasons, and numbers of students withdrawn 
for each reason is contained in Table III: 
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TABLE III 



MONTH 



MONTHLY WITHDRAWALS BY REASON 

REASON FOR 
WITHDRAWAL 



NUMBER OF STUDENTS 
WITHDRAWN FOR THAT 
REASON 



September 



Transferred to Regular High 
School 

Assigned to School for Pregnant 
Girls 



11 
1 



October 



Transferred to Regular High School 
Entered Armed Service 



1 

2 



Novcn)ber 



Entered Armed Service 



January 



February 



Transferred to Regular High School 

Moved out of City - Attending school 

Assigned to Tutorial School 

Assigned to School for Pregnant Girls 

Entered Armed Service 

Lack of interest 

Graduated from high school 

Returned to Regular High School 

Pupil Adjustment 

Suspension - Not reporting to 

assigned school 
Lack of interest 



2 
1 
1 
2 
10 

2 

3 

1 

2 



March 
April 



Assigned to School for Pregnant Girls 

Transferred to Regular High 
School 

Pregnant - Not attending school 
Physical Health 
Pupil Adjustment 
Entered Armed Service 
Lack of interest 



2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 



May 
June 



NONE 

Graduated from high school 



69 



Auothor view of withdrawals can be had by recording the number of students 
withdrawn according to the varJous reasons. Also of interest are the com- 
parJjo::s that can bo made bctwoon withdrawn stud::nts and the number of on- 
roiicJ students. Tno parccnts of withdrawn students per reason compared to 
thj total nu:ubcr of withdrawn students across categories yields another per- 
spective. 
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Table IV lisLj the reasons for withdrawal and the number withdrawing for each 
reason . 

TABLE IV 



NUMBERS AND PERCENTS OF WITHDRAWALS BY REASON 



WITHDRAWAL NUMBER 
REASON WITHDRAWN 

Graduation from High 

School 79 

Transferred to Regular 

High School 22 

Lack of interest 5 

Entered Armed Service 5 

Pupil Adjustment 4 

Moved out of city - 

Attending school 4 

Assigned to School for 

Pregnant Girls 3 

Physical Health 2 

Assigned to Tutorial 

School 2 

Pregnant - Not attending 

school • 1 

Suspension - Not reporting 

to assigned school 1 



% OF 

WITHDRAWN 
STUDENTS (N= 128) 



62% 



17% 
4% 
4% 
3% 

3% 

2% 
2% 

2% 

<1% 

<1% 

100% 



% OF 

ENROLLED 
STUDENTS (N-2 20) 



36% 

10% 

2%, 

2% 

2% 



2% 

<,1% 
<1% 

<1% 

<1% 

58% 



Total Reasons for Withdrawal 128 



Those 38 students (30% of those withdrawn) who were transferred to regular 
high schools, withdrawn due to lack of interest, withdrawn because of ad- 
jur.tment problt^ms, assigned to tutorial schoolSf or suspended indicate a 
need to examine student recruitment procedures. It would seem that a num- 
ber of students who enrolled at Work-Study High School did so because it 
olfcred than an escape from a bad situation rather than as opportunity to 
learn job-related skills of interest to them. 
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Results of the Data Analysis: Student Evaluations 



Thirty Work-Study Hicjh School students were selected at random from those 
present on several days during March ^ April and May of 1974 for personal 
interviews regarding their evaluations of the Career Maturity Inventory and 
of the Work-Study program in general. Thirty interviews related to the 
Career i^laturity Inventory and twenty-nine interviews regarding the Work*- 
Study High School program were completed. 

Ten students from each division comprised the thirty-student sample. 
Eighteen studc -J in grade 12, ten were in grade 11, and two were in 

grade 10. Sixtc vdents v/ere males and 14 were females; sixteen stu- 

tents were currentj.y employed while fourtee were not. 

Findings relative t - the Career Maturity Inventory and the Work-Study High 
School program are summarized separately as follows: 



* stude}:t evalvations of the career maturity inventory 

1. T\/enty-seven students had taken the test. 

2. Sixteen students had received printed copies of their scores ^ 

3. Fifteen students had n^et in groups with their counselors to dis- 
cuss their CMI results. 

K. One student had met individually with his counselor to discuss 
his CMI results. 

5. One student had met with his counselor both in a group and indivi- 
dually to discuss his CMI results. 

6. Eleve- students reported that their teachers had discussed the CMI 
in >^lass. 

7. Ten students had discussed their scores or the CMI with fellow 
students . 

8* Four students had discussed their CMI scores with members of their 
f ami lies . 

9. Fourteen students thought that their CMI scores had been interpre- 
ted to f'hem in an effective way. Two students had not understood 
tl ir f scores. 

10. All s:.xteen students who received a printed copy of their scores 
reported that the tes*" was of some value to them. 

IJ 2Vcnty students said that they thought that the CMI should be ad- 
ministered annually and that students should work toward growth 
as measured on the CMI. 
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Although not all tstudunts who took tne C:U were able to see and Interpret 
their scores, a nu^jority s.3w the instrument as beneficial to them. The data 
supports fjrther usj of the CMI and points to the need for all students to 
meet with their counselors on a regular basis. 



STUDENT EVALUATIONS OF THE WORKSTUDY HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAli 

1. Ti^^entysix students said that they liked having their academic 
classes relate to their shop classes. Ti-zo said that they did not 
like the rclatedness organization of academic classes and one :iLw 
dent sajd tnat it would be alright if one were certain ot his voca- 
tional choice but inappropriate if he were not certain. 

2. Nineti^un students stated that they would like to have more informa- 
tion regarding careers in general than about careers related to their 
current fiu\ds of study. Nine students said that they v/ould prefer 
to learn only aJyout careers in their areas of study and tv;o students 
Were uncertain about wnat they wanted, 

3. All twenty-nine students stated that they planned to stay in school 
until they graduait^d. 

4. Nineteen students said that, had they remained in their regular high 
schools, they probably woula have graduated anyway. (Some said 
that it would have taken tham longer to graduate than it will now 
take them.) len students (34%) said that they probably would have 
dropped out of their regular high schools if they had remained there. 

5. Nine student.s p^^-^nned to go to either a two or four-year college after 
leaving Work-Study High School. T^/o students planned to attend a 
technical school. Three students planned to enter a branch of the 
Armed Forces. Eleven students planned to work. Two students plan- 
ned to work and study. Two were uncertain as to their plans, 

6. Fourteen students had post high school plans that were related to 
their Work-Study training. Thirteen students had post high school 
plans that were unrelated to Work-Study training, 

7. The students gave the following reasons for attending Work-Study 
High School: 

a) To get a saleable job skill - 10 students* 

b) To get away fjom some trouble that they were in at the 
home school - 8 students . 

c) To gei a part-time job - 5 students. 

d) To try out an aliernatlve method of education - 4 students. 

e) 7o got away from a large, impersonal situation - 2 students* 
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student input indicates a need for more highly structured guidance sessions 
which include formalized studios of a wide variety of careers. Also, the fact 
that 19 of 29 students intorvi<^wed (66%) cjave reasons' other than "to got a 
saleable job skill" for attondmj Work-Study High School, supports the use of 
jobs unrelated to skill areas for many of those students who wish to work* 

Results of the Data Analysis: Post High School Plans Of Work-Study High 

School Seniors 

Gradaatin'j <^eniors wurc interviewed in order to determine what they expected 
to be doing during the year followin heir graduation* Those seniors in 
the AutoriOtive and Poods Service Di\ :>ns who were present on April 25, 
were interviewed* Business Lducatii seniors present on April 5, were in- 
terviewed* A total of 58 students comprised the sample: 20 were Automotive 
studunts , 24 were Business students and 14 were Foods students * 

Seniors from each division were gathered into groups and the reasons for 
collecting the data were explained* The several reasons mentioned were: 

1* To deterinine the scope of the occupational and educational plans of 
Work' Study jraduatinj seniors* 

2* To determine the extent to which Work-Study graduating seniors' 
current occupational and educational plans would predict what 
they would actually be doing after their graduation* 

3* To provide the Work-Study High School staff and the evaluates in- 
formation upon which they could make decisions concerning the guid- 
ance and work aspucts of the prcgrum, each senior was individually 
asked to tell the evaluator what his plans were for the year follow- 
ing his graduation* Once a primary choice was given, each senior 
was asked what his second choice would be if something were to in- 
terfere with the attainment of his first choice* 

The data were summarized for each division and for the total school* Plans 
were grouped into tne following major categories : Work; apprentice train- 
ing: military training; other non-college training; two-year college train- 
ing; four-year college training; and miscellaneous * 

Each category was subdivided to indicate whether or not the planned work or 
training v/as related or unrelated to the students' shop areas at Work-Study 
High School * 

Those students who gave work as either their first or second choices listed 
19 dif^erunt job titles* Twenty- four different training programs were list- 
ed by those who expected to be involved in othur than four-year college 
programs . Those planning to go to four-year colleges listed seven different 
majors* Table V sununarizes the data* 
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TABLE V 



FUTURE PLAtiS OF SENIORS 



PLAN 
CATEGORIES 



Related Work 
Unrelated Work 
TOTAL WOIU: 

Apprentice Tiaining 
(unrc*latcd) 

Related Military Tng, 

Unrelated Mi 11 tat y Tng. 

TOTAL MILITARY 7hJ.i:iING 

Related Private Trade, 
Technical/Business School 
Training 

Unrelated Private Trade, 
Tech ni ca l/busi nes s School 
Training 

TO.AL PRIVATE TRADE, 
TECHUICAL/EUSIUISS SCHOOL 
TR/aUlSG 

Related Tv>'o-year College 
Training 

Unrelated T^'o-year 
College Training 

TOTAL T^JO-YEAR COLLEGE 
TRAINING 

Related Four-year College 
Degree Program 

Unrelated Four-year 
College Degree Pro gran 

TOTAL FOUR-YEAR COLLllGE 
DEGREE PPOytitVi 

HOJC' .^if'- 

Pro fes i^iori'il LLi^,eball 
Player 



AUTOMOTIVE 


BUSINESS 




FOODS 




TOTAL SCHOOL 


Ist Choice 

\ 

I 


2nd Choice 


1st or 2nd 
Choice 


1st Choice 


2nd Choice 


1st or 2nd 
Choice 


1st Choice 


2nd Choice 


1st or 2nd 
Choice 


1st Choice 


2nd Choice 


1st or 2nd 

Choi ce 


n-'3 


n^l 


n=^4 


n-3 


n-15 


n^23 


n-1 


n=3 


n=4 


n=12 


n=19 


p-31 


15% 


5^ 


}0\ 


33". 




45% 


7^ 


2ri 


14% 


22% 


34% 


27% 






n-^11 


n=4 




n''4 


n^3 


n-=4 


n=7 


n=7 


n=15 


n^22 


- 




2o , 


17% 


- 


B\ 


21% 


29% 


25': 


1 2% 


26% 


19% 




n^'12 


:i^l5 




n=15 


r.-27 


n=4 


n=7 


n=ll 


n=19 


n=^34 


n=53 


1^% 


60^ 


33'c 




63^. 


57% 


28% 


50% 


39% 


34% 


60% 


46% 




n--l 


n=l 










n ~1 


n=2 


n-1 . 


n=2 


n=3 




5% 


2% 








7% 


7% 


7% 


2% 


5% 


2% 


n=l 




n^l 








n=l 


n=l 


n=2 


n=2 


n=l 


n=3 






2% 


" 






7% 


7% 


7% 


3% 


2% 


2% 










n^l 


n- J 


n^i 






/i— J 


n - 7 

n^i 






- 


- 


8% 


4\ 




7"i 


- 


4% 


5% 


2% 


3% 










n=-l 


n=3 


n^2 


n=l 


n=3 


n=5 


n=2 


n=7 






2\ 


5* 


4 








11^ 






\j 


Ti=9 




n^l2 


n=2 




n=2 








n^ll 








15% 


30% 


8% 




4% 












1 i. ^ 


n^l 


n=2 


n^3 


n-1 






n^3 


n=l 


n^4 


n=5 


n=3 


n=8 


5% 


10% 


8% 


5% 




2% 


21% 


7% 


14% 


8% 


5% 


7% 


n=10 


n=5 


n-^15 


n^3 




n=3 


n^3 


n=l 


n-^4 


n-ie 


n=6 


n=22 


50% 


25% 


38% 


13% 


- 


6% 


21% 


7% 


14% 


28% 


10% 


19% 








n=^3 




n=6 




n=l 


n^l 




n=4 


n=7 








1 3% 


1 3% 


13% • 




7% 




5% 


7% 


6% 








n=? 


n=2 






n=2 


n=2 


n==2 


n=4 


n=6 


- 


- 


- 


8% 


8% 


8% 


— 


15% 


7% 


3% 


7% 


5% 








n=5 


n=5 


n=10 




n^3 


n^'3 


n=5 


n=8 


n=l3 








21% 


21% 


21% 




22% 


11% 


8% 


14% 


11% 





























n^l 


n=7 


n^2 




n^2 


n-4 


n^l 


n=5 


n^l2 


n=2 ' 


n^l4 


30% 


5% 


18% 


ft v 




4% 


29% 


y% 


18% 


21% 


3% 


12% 


N^C 


n'-'l 




n^2 




n-'2 


n=^4 




n^5 


n=12 


n^2 


n=^14 


30% 


5% 


18% 


8X 




4% 
1 


29% 


7% 


18% 


21% 


3% 


12% 
























12-2 










CI 


4% 












2% 












n-^-l 










n-^1 


r."l 












2^ 












1% 




n J 


















2% 


1% 


20 


70 


40 


>4 


24 


48 


14 


14 


28 




58 


116 
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The major con^'lujions based upon these data are that Work-Study High School 
students plan to ruiiiain in the St. Louis area after graduation/ and that 
they would prefer to obtain more education rather than to find immediate 
employment. 

There appears to be a need to provide more vocational and educational infor- 
mation to all Work-Study students . (This conclusion is based upon the relative- 
ly narrow range of training institutions and job titles mentioned) . 

Results of the Data Analysi s: A Follow-Up Study Of Work-Study High School 

Graduates 

On March 8, 1974 a follow-up study* of June, 1973 and January, 1974 graduates 
of Work-StuJ'j High School was begun. Each graduate was sent an envelope con- 
taining a letter ^hat solicited the graduates' ' cooperation and a self-address- 
ed, starnp',.d post card upon which was printed the follow-up questionnaire. 
On the address side of the post card, space was provided for the student to 
make any co.xncnts that he wished to make. Cards were pre-coded by counselors 
with each graduate* s identification number, the sex of the graduate , time of 
graduation, iiurnher of suuesters that the student spent at Work-Study High 
School, Whether or not tnc student was employed while at Work-Study High 
School^ ana a general rating of the student by his counselor. 

Counselors contacted as many as possible of those students who either return- 
ed incomplete cards or failed to return cards. Some of the graduates visited 
their forner school during the follow-up study period and completed the 
questionnaire while visiting . 

A total of 25 of the 75 graduates completed the questionnaire. Counselors 
corApleted -14 additional questionnaires. Sixty-nine of 75 graduates (92%) 
contributed to the follow-up study. All graduates from January, 1974 
were contacted . 

Summary results of the follow-up 5^tudy appear in Table VI. 

Results of the Data Analysis : Evaluation Of The Work Components 

A total of 130 Work-Study High School students were employed at some time 
during the 1973-74 school ye^v. Twenty-eight distributive education students 
and 102 students from all othei divisions comprised the working gxoup. They 
were employed at 70 different job sites: Distributive Education -students 
worked at 16 job sites; students from all other divisions worked at 59 job 
si tt:i>. The two work progra^^^ overlapped in their use of 5 employers. 



Follow-up documents (including vcrbatum comments of graduates to their 
former counselors) can be found in the Appendix (pages 40-45) . 
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tabu: VI 



MARCH, 1974 FOLLOW-UP STUDY OF WORK STUDY HICK SCHOOL GRADUATES 

A Sumr.uny Table of Duta Gathered on Sixty-nine (92%) of the 
Saventy-five Juno, 1973 and January, 1974 Graduates 



Sources of H it a 
Qucstion.iaiios 
Completed by: 

Graduates - 25 
Counselors - 



Sex of Cradur "cs 



Male 
Fema 1 e 



39 
30 



Knrollr.ent ?ci-ioHs 



Counselor Ratinrs of Graduates 



2 semesters - 11 Above average - 20 (29%) 

3 semesters - 7 Average - AO (58%) 
A semesters - A8 Below average - 5 (7%) 
No data - 3 No rating - A (6%) 



Krnplo\T' ert \'p. llc Attend ! ^. r VSVS 
Fxipioyed ~ 46 (07..) 
Not er.pJoycd - 19 (27%) 
No data - A (6%) 



Relaicdness of Part OR Current 
Emplo>T:cuL to \:h:'.S Trrlr.irg 
Related - A3 (62%) 
Not related - 10 (15%) 
No data - 16 (23%) 



Numbfjr of Different Jobs 
Since Graduation 

0 - 10% 3 - 1.5% 

1 - 39% 4 - 3% 
2-22% 5 - 1.5% 

No data - 23% 



He)pcd 
56% 
73% 



'lo help No Data 



12% 
1% 



Value of WSilS Training 

III securing; job 
In keeping job 

Current f^. ployront Data 
(Cuploycd ir.ciudcs Arr.ed Forces) 

Div. at v;SfiS l.npU)y«'d *;ot r^ploye d 

27% 



Auto 
Bus. Ed. 
Foods 
TOTAL 



Al% 
80% 
50% 
58% 



20% 
Al% 
29Z 



32% 
26% 



No Data 
32% 

9% 
13% 



Post WSHS Co llcr .e or Trainin ^^, Prop^ram 



Military Iraining ProKraa 
Non-col Icp.c Iraining Prog. 
Two-year College 
Four-year College 
TOTAL 



Graduate Rating of WSHS Experience 
Liked - 75% 

Did not like - 0% 
No data - 25% 



Current r.rnplo>'r.ent Categories for the 
AO <5Sr:) L-^plcycd 

Private business or industry 

Work-Study Prog*-School Emp. 

Armed Forces 

Job Corps 

Public Agency 

No er.ployer data 



30 
2 
3 
1 
1 
3 



(75%) 
(5%) 
(8%) 
(2.5%) 
(2.5%) 
(7%) 



- 3 (10%) 

- 9 (29%) 

- 12 (39%) 

- 7 (22%) 

- 31 (A5% of Graduates) 



Currently in College or Training 
Program 

By Divisions at WSJIS: 
Auto - U (A6%) 
Bus. Ed. - 7 (28%) 
Foods - 13 (59%) 



Probable Relatcdne<^s of Currrnt Fnnlo'.Tiont ot Tralninr. Program to VJS!1S Training 

AuLo Bus. Ed. F oods 

Current job - 1 H ^ 

College or Training Program - 3 3 2 



Summary of Current Data for 69 MSUS Graduates 

Working only ^ 23 (33%) Not working or studying - 8 (12%) 

Armed Forces, College or Training Prog. - lA (20%) (7 have had cjnployment since grn^^^ation) 

Worklnp and studying - 17 (25%) No data reported - 7 (10%) 



Miscellaneous information regarding the 69 graduates: 
11 (ir/0 are : arriod 
5 (7%) are probnbly in Armed Forces 
7 (10':) have JeU the city 
13 (J9:.) rroie Pt: 5.cr.'il cc'r.C'nt.i> (nil -)1 imontary ) to their former counselors and two 
ir,aicalo(i a Ccc^irc lor aJtiilional holp 
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Sixtij-flvo pciJcnt of all student workers, wore employed In jobs related to 
their traininj. in the Business Education Division 92% of the workers had 
related jobs; 55o of the Foods Service workers worked in related jobs; 75% 
of the Distributive Education workers' jobs were related to their training; 
and l$l of thu youn\j men fioin the Autor.otive Division* s work group had jobs 
requiring them to use their automotive repair skills. 

Figures III through IX and Tables VII through XI summarize data concerning the 
work program minus the distributive education component. (For work informa- 
tion regarding distributive education students, see Table XII A and B, Page 24. 

FIGURE III 

EMPLOYMr:::T data for participating work-study high school 

STUDENTS (DISTRIHUTIVE EDUCATION STUDENTS NOT INCLUDED) 



Automotive Foods Business Educ. Total 

Division Division Division School 



Number of 

Students 

Employed 


40 


24 


38 


102 


A vera ■ ;e N umbe r 
of Hours Worked 
Per Day 


4.7 


6.1 


4.0 




Number of Students 
i'f'ho Worked In Jobs 
Related to Their 
Training 


7 


21 


35 


63 
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TABLE VII 

NUMBERS or STUDENTS WORKING BY MONTH 



Automotive Foods Business Educ. 

Div ision Division Division 

September 17 8 20 

October 24 12 27 

Noveinber 29 13 28 

December 27 12 ' 28 

Janu<iry 29 11 29 

February ^26 8 24 

March 23 5 27 

April 21 5 27 

May 21 5 28 

Juno 20 8 29 
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TABLE VIII 



NUMBERS OF STUDENTS WHO TERMINATED 
EMPLOYMENT BY REASON OF TERMINATION* 



Automoti ve Foods 
Di vi si on Di vi si on 



Business Educ. Total 
Division School 



Laxd-Ofi'** 

Resigned 

Fired 

Graduated (January, 1974) 

Transferred out of 
Work-Study High School 

Withdrew from School 

Hospi tali zed 



16 
5 
2 

1 

1 
1 
1 



1 
7 
5 
2 

1 
1 
0 



5 
1 
0 



1 
0 
0 



22 
13 
7 
7 

3 
2 
1 



TOTAL TERi^lINATIONS 



55 



Figures include eight students who later received other jobs. 

Figures include students who were laid-off because of the termination of 

the program which hired them. 

TABLE IX 

LENGTH OF TIME EMPLOYED AND RELATEDNESS 
DATA FOR TERhilNATED STUDENTS 



Fired Workers 
Laid-Off Workers 
Workers who Resigned 



Average number of 
days worked 

84 

52 

41 



Number of students 
having related jobs 

5 of 7 (71%) 

9 of 16 (56^i) 

4 of 13 (31%) 
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TABLE X 

FIRED STUDENTS - REASONS 

Reasons why students Nuniber of students 

were fired fired for that reason 

Excessive absences 3 

Exceeded three reprimands 2 

Bad attitude 1 

Credit card fraud 1 



TOTAL 7 

TABLE XI 

RESIGNED STUDENTS - REASONS 

Reasons why students Number of students 
resigned resigning for that reason 

Work conflicted with studies 4 

Changed jobs 4 

Work too difficult 1 

Stopped working to obtain 

more training 1 

No reason given ^ 



TOTAL 13 
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TABLE XII A AND B 

SUmARY OF WORK EXPERIENCE FOR STUDENTS ENROLLED 
IN THE DISTRIBUTION EDUCATION PROGRMl AT 
WORK-STUDY HIGH SCHOOL 



ENROLU'lENT - WITHDRAWAL DATA 

Students enrolled in Distributive Education 

Students transferred to other divisions 
within Work-Study High School 

Students transferred back to home high schools 

Totdl students trans ferrin(7 out of Distributive 
Education program 



NO. OF 

STUDENTS 

30 



PERCENT 
100% 

17% 
13% 

30% 



B 

PLACEMENT DATA 
Students placed on related jobs 
Students placed on unrelated jobs 

Total number of students w}:o worked 



21 
7 



75% 
25% 



28 



100% 



Students fired 4 * 

Students who changed jobs 5 ** 

* All four students were fired because of poor attendance on the job. 

** Two studeuts desired better paging jobs. Tivo students could not afford 
to pay required union dues. One student was working in a seasonal job 
and wanted more regular hours. 
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Employer rati'. /:> of Work-Study High School rtudcnt-workcrs were collected 
quarterly by th^i Work-Coordinator . Each employer was asked to rate student- 
workers m six categories and an overall grade was assigned by the employers. 
Spa^-e was piovidcd on the rating scales for en:ployers to indicate if they 
had observed thuir student'\:orkers to be weak in mathematics , English or 
spelling. Any behavioral changes observed in the student-workers by the 
employer could be reported as could any other comments that the employer 
cared to make. 

Figu2cs IV, V and VI are exact copies of the Employer Rating Scale (one scale 
for each of the flist three quarters of the 1973-74 school year) and may be 
found cn pages ^16 - 48 of the Appendix . Each figure shows the number of ratings 
assigned by eivployers to levels within each category, Percents of ratings at 
each ie/ei \:ithin the categories are also shown. The numerals, in parenthe- 
ses, at the bottom of each category column indicate the total number of 
ratings made by employers for that category. Numbers of employer comments 
and a general description of those comments are also reported. 

An effort w .J made to determine whether or not employers tended to change, 
over periou of time, their ratings of student workers. For those students 
who recoxv'^d ratings from the same person across time periods, one of three 
symbol f' was assigned to the rating differences for each subrating : The 
minus symbol (-) was used to indicate a rating change that was in the direct- 
ion of less desirable behaviors; the zero symbol (0) was used to indicate 
that there was no change in the rating; tne plus symbol (-h) was used to in- 
dicate a rating change that was in the direction of more desirable behaviors. 

Figures VII, VIII and IX (See Appendix, pages 49 - 51) indicate the number 
of changes per typo of change for students rated over the stated periods of 
time by the same person. 

The major conclusions regarding the work components center around the need 
Sor more cooperation umong work coordinators throughout the St. Louis Public 
Scools. Also tnere is some question as to the need for counselors as well 
as V ^rk coordinators to conduct job visitations with their students. The 
forms .\sed co collect ratings by employers really do not provide any useful 
information and no real changes in ratings occurred between rating periods. 
Better sci 'ening procedures are needed for students entering work programs 
so that the .:umbcr of students withdrawing from the programs can be reduced* 

Results of the Data Analysis :' Pre-Post Administrations Of The Career Maturity 

Inventory 

The C areer Maturitij Invent ory (CMI) v/as administered to 139 Work-Study High 
School stuuenis m january~974. It was readministered in May. Of those 
130 students who took the January administration of the inventory , 81 were 
present in May for the post-test . 

The major purpose of the ineasure was to determine tJie effects of the Work- 
::,i^dg iijyu ^^.,(^ol progruu on the career related skills and attJ tudes of its 



students . 
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As was i:iantloncd curlier In this report, 20 of the 27 interviewed students who 
had taken the CMI thought that it was a useful tool and that it rJiould be 
administered annually as a measure of growth. These facts are re-stated 
here to illustrate that this evaluation tool was of benefit to the pupils 
whose program was being evaluated. 



The CMI is composed of six subtests: 

1. Knowing Yourself - The 20 items of this subtest first describe a 
fictitious person and then ask the examinee to make judgements 
about optional career decisions that the person might make. 



2. Knowing About Jobs - The 20 subtest items describe the duties of a 
fictitious worker and ask the examinee to recognize the title of 
his/her job. 

3. Choosing A Job - (20 items) A fictitious young person is described 
and uxamincijs are asked to recognize which occupation would be best 
for him. 

4. Looking Ahead - Twenty people are identified as having sets of 
career goals and examinees are asked to order the steps through 
which those people would have to go in order to reach their goals. 

5. What Should They Do? - Problems that 20 people are having in reach- 
ing career goals are developed and examinees are asked to choose the 
best solution for each problem. 

6. Attitude Scale - A true or false format is used for 50 attitudinal 
statements regarding career development . 

Items used within the subtests are keyed to current vocational development 
theories and no norms exist for the measure. 



After the initial adnnnistration of the instrument , results ere reported to 
counselors and administrators . A table including means and standard deviations 
for each grade within and across divisions and for the entire school was pre- 
pared and distributed . Included also, were frequency distributions, item 
analyses, two copies oi individual student profiles and suggestions for im- 
proving scores. 

Based upon the results of the January administration, throf=i studies were 
conducted. First, a comparison was made between the subtest scares for stu- 
dent'workcrs and non-workurs . Of the 139 students w/io took the instrument in 
January, 43 were workers. Their scores were compared with the scores of 43 
other students selected at random from the list of rewaining examinees (non- 
workers) . iVo signifi cant dJ fferences betwuen tJic means of the two groups 
was found. Sucond, a correlation between the work experience grades received by 
stuj \'it ; -0? A'j; ^r^d t;;"ir attitul' test scon-s was coivputed * No relationship 
was found. 
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The post administr.ition of the CMI occurcd in May 1974. Eighty-one students 
comprised the po^t suiupla . Results were reported by the scoriny service in 
a form tiiat was in soi:ij ways different from the results of the first adminis- 
tration: rosulu. Lj alvision were not bro^jn-down by grade levels, and, the 
item nuriburs for the actituda scale were incorrectly placed. 2Vo outcomes 
result from those scoring problems: 

1. Pro-post cumparison.'j are made by division and by the entire school; 
but not by grade levels. 

2. conclusior ^ based upon the attitude scale results must be tentative 
(based on the possibility that the scores are incorrect). 

Scores on the post adninistration were paired with scores on pre administra- 
tion and t-tosts of the differences wore calculated in order to determine 
wnetlur or not students had improved in their career related attitudes and skills. 
Sununary mformatjon can bo found m Table XIII (page 28). 

So that wo-rc prcci^i^: diaqnostic information could he obtained, a summary of the 
numbers of items niisyod by 50^o or more of all students on each of the six sub- 
tests fur both adranistrations was prepared and reported in Tables XIV and XV 
(actual iters appear on pages 52 - 54 of the Appendix) . 

It was determined that gains wore made by Work-Study students across all 
subtests; but, that certain itc-s were consistantly missed across all divi- 
sions Wdtn:n the r.chool. A co:ipleto d^r.cussion of the results of these test 
adniinjstrutions appears on pages 33-34 of this report. 

A general conclusion is that Work-Study High School students improved in their 
work i^'l^'ted sKill:: and attitudes as meusured by the a-il . Efforts on the 
part of counselors to help students improve their scores have been success- 
ful to y.ome extent. The area in need of most improvement continues to be 
problem-'->olving skills of the type measured by the What Should They Do sub- 
scale. 

CONCLUSIONS 
Concerning The General Program . . . 

Based upon a thorough study of the data generated by this evaluation, several 
sets of conclusions were drawn. 

A. Work-Study High School buildings are kept attractive and clean> 

Vandalism is virtually non-existent. Art work created by the read- 
ing aide is cxtra-ordi narily beautiful and appropriate. 

D. An effort is being made to expand the curriculum at Work-Study High 
School . 

C. The onrollr.'^'nt at Woik-Study Hi.jh School was well below capai, ity 

during thu 1973-74 s;chool year because of budgetary problems within 
th'j ::clr.ol di^^trict. 
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TABLE XIV 



NW'IBERS OF CMI SUDSCALE ITVMS MISSED 



S ubtests 

Knowing Yourself 
Knowing About Jobs 
Choosing A Job 
Locking Ahead 
What Should They Do 
Attitude Scale 



Number of Items 
Missed By 50% or 
More of the Studer*'s 
(January, 1974) 



2 
2 
6 
4 
10 
6 



Nuinber of Items 
Missed By 50% or 
More of the Students 
(May, 1974) 



0 
2 
0 
10 
3 



Subtests 



TABLE XV 

CMI ITEMS MISSED 

Items Missed * 
By 50% or Mora of 

All Students 
(January, 1974) 



Items Missed * 
By 50% or More of 
All Students 
(May. 1974) 



Knowing Yourself 


12, 


17 






17 


Knowing About Jobs 


2, 


38 








Choosing A Job 


42, 


44, 


46, 


47, 52, 60 


44, 60 


Looking Aliead 


61, 


66, 


72, 


76 




What Should They Do 


81, 

89, 


83, 
93, 


84, 
94, 


85, 86, 88, 

95 


81, 84, 
88, 89, 
94, 95 


Attitude Scale 


12, 


17, 


18, 


26, 35, 39 


9, 13, 


to the itcri ntnibcrs 


52 - for v. v act-^c 
afpcciring under bni . 


-.1 iter.,:, \:i.ich cc 
; colu:v.ns within 


jr respond 
this table. 
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D. Work-Study High School students score wall below state-wide norms on 
verbal and numerical ability measures. 

i^. Tha criteria to be used by regular school counselors in selecting 
candidates for Work-Study High School are general in nature. 

F. The most frequently mentioned reason why students chose to attend 
Work-Study High School was to get a saleable job skill. The second 
most frequently mentioned reason was to get away from some trouble 
that they were having at their hornc high school. 

G. Work-Study High School was effective in preventing many of its stu- 
dents from dropping out of school. 

H. Work-Study High School students receive career information that is, 
to a largo extent, related to careers within their shop area. 

I. Work-Study High School students earn higher grade- point- aver ages 
and more credits th^n 'hey did at their regular high schools. 

J. Work-Study High School students are absent about as frequently as 
they were at their regular high schools. 

K. Work-Study High School students are tardy more frequently than they 
were at their regular high schools. 

Conclusions Concv.rnmj the Post-High School Plans of Work-Study Seniors 

A, A minority of studunts from each division listed related wozk as 
their first choice for post high school activity . 

Li. Sixty-six percent of the seniors interviewed indicated that their 

first choice for post high school activity included further education . 

C. Nearly twice as many students listed work as their second choice than 
listed it as their first choice. 

D. Sixty percent of the students planned to work if their first choice 
could not be realized. 

E. A higher percentage of Business Education seniors gave work as their 
first choice than did either Automotive or Food Service students . 

F. A higher percentage of Business Education students list'^d related 
work as a goal than did cither Automotive or Foods Service students. 

G. A higher percentage of Automotive students planned to attend Private 
Trade, T^chn? 02! or Business Schools than did either Business Edu- 
cc 1 1 uii or I oif(j J . 5 r ■/ ; c-^' b tudcn ts . iJo A u toriO ti ve senior i ndi ca ted 

that he j)lanncd to att'^nd a two-year college program; however, 7 stated 
tiiat t!.' y nu jnt attend a four-y^jar college. 
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//. More Busiiiu:,.'; Kducation seniors, who planned to continue their edu- 
cation, Indicated that they would enter a two'-year college training 
program than any other tyve of educational institution. 

I. Students from the Foods Service Division indicated the most evenly 
balanced distribution of post high school plans. 

Conclusions Concerni : vg the Folio:/- up Stud y 

A. The Work-Study High School counselors are to be commended for their 
persistance and skill m obtaining information on 92% of their gradu- 
ates . 

B. The vast majority of Work-Study High School graduates remain in the 
greater St. Louis area as both workers and students . 

C. The Work-Study High Sciiool Program has made its graduates aware of 
local job and educational opportunities and has helped them to ob- 
tain and maintain jobs. 

D. A very subjtantial percentage of Work-Study High School gradu<^tes 
say that they liked then experiences at the school. 

E. Work-Study High School has been instrumental in keeping its former 
students in school and in helping them graduate . 

F^. IJaarly one-half of the Work-Study High School graduates sought fur- 
ther education after high school. 

G. Over one-haJf of the i/ork-Study High School graduates were employed. 

H. More Business Education graduates; were employed in jobs related to 
their training- than were Foods Service or Automotive graduates, and 
more Foods Service graduates v/ere employed in related jobs than were 
Automotive graduates . 

I. Work-Study High School training helped its students to find jobs 
after they graduated. 

J. Many students kept their Work-Study jobs after they graduated. 

Those who did not keep their jobs knew how to go about finding other 
jobs . 

Conclusions Concerning the Work Program 

A. Work-Study High School attempts to place students in jobs related to 
their training . 

B. Jtc litLS y',\io w'jvk in t!:^ Voods iJeivieo Divi:jicn*s Tea Room and in the 
rui^air shop.> of the Auto: lOtive Division often are required to per- 

f orn a l w ^jIu a i ,'ork e r i n priva t e b u s 1 ner^n . 
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C. The t\/o work coordinators work separate from each other and communi- 
cation between them is limited. 

D. While job relatedness docs not seem to be a factor in accounting for 
reasons why work-study students were fired or laid-off, it may have 
been a factor in those who resigned. Five of 7 fired students (71%) 
were working in related jobs; 9 of 16 laid-off students (56%) had 
related jobs; but, only 4 of 13 students who resigned (31%) were 
employed in jobs related to their training. Students who resigned 
their jobs worked an average of 41 days. Students who were fired 
worked an average of 84 days. 

E. Several factors should be taken into consideration when interpreting 
differences amonj the numbers of students from different divisions 
ewi ued in related jobs, namely: 

The employment of students from the Automotive Division in 
related jobs was made difficult due to shortages of gasoline 
and the subsequent curtailment of hours during which service 
stations were open. 

2. Students are required to prepare and serve food *-o the 
public in the Tea Room, and they receive no wages. 
Otnes students provide automotive and small engine 
repair services to the public. Again they p.re not 
paid but are under most of the pressures of real work 
situations . A'eithcr group is represented in the work 
experience data* 



J. The general economic situation ha3 resulted in higher un- 
employment figures nationally and locally. Therefore, 
there have been more people competing for fewer jobs. 

4. If job relatedness were a requirement for student workers, 
approximately 35% of those students who were employed dur- 
ing the 1973-74 school yeai would not have worked. The 
effects that might have accrued from their not working are 
not known. However, it might reasonably be expected that 
many of those students would not have successfully com^ 
pleted their school year. 

Employee rating sheets do not discriminate well. They are not Sum- 
mative and they provide little in the way of objective evaluation 
of employees . 
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Concluslonfi Conccrnlnj the Career Maturity Inventory 



A. Of those interviewed students who took the Career ratuvitij Inventory , 
59"; received printed copies of their scores and had talked with 
counselors about their scores* 

B. The Career Maturity Inventory is seen as a useful informational tool 
by Work-si udy'Tu. (jh School :jtuden t s . 

C. Althoujh not all CMI subscale gains made were statistically signi- 
ficant, students' porforiuance was improved in all but one case: the 
Business Education students showed a negative gain on the L ooking 

Ah e Sid sub tust,^ 

D. Across all divisions , the most dramatic improvement occured on At- 
tit jde Scale scores. All gains made were significant at the .01 
level . 

E. »Vit/uri the Automotive Division, students showed gains significant 
ut^ the .01 level on the Attitude Scale and the What Should They Do 
subscule . Ihey showed a gain significant at the .05 level on the 
I^no '-.' ing About Jobs subscale . 

F. Business Education students demonstrated improved scores on the 
follow: ng subscales : Knowing About Jobs, and the Attitude Scale. 
(All gains significant at the .01 level.) 

G. Significant gains (.01 level) were made by Foods Service students 
on Cho osin: A Job and the Attitude Scale . On Looking Ahead they 
had improved scores significant at the .02 level. 

H. When the data were- examined across all divisions , it was found that 
gains significant at the .01 level were made on Knowing About Jobs, 
Choo sinrj a Job, W'nat Should They Do, and t'ue Attitude Scale . Gains 
significant at the .05 Itvel v/ere made on the Know xnc; Yourself sub- 
scale. Any gains not significant at or beyond the .05 level were, 
in the evaluator' s opinion, not tr be considered as important be- 
cause of the large number of students involved. 

I. For all subscales except the Attitude Scale , an increase in varia- 
I. lity accompanied an increase in mean values. This, coupled with 
the fact that, at the time that students were interviewed, 11 of 27 
students who took the test had not met wiv.h their counselors to 
discuss test results, leads the evaluator to speculate that those 
students who received counselor input v/ere the ones who improved 
t'neir scorus while, those who did not receive counselor imput scored 
about the same as they did before. This hypothesis cannot be tast- 
ed at the tim-: of tills writing; but, is worth^j of examination when 
counselor., rcnur^^ their duties for tiie 1974-75 school year. 

J. The subtest upon which the most wrony responses \/ore made was VJh^t 
Sh)ul'l r ' Dj. I turns m whicli the key answer was to seek the ad- 
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vice of the counselors; teachers; or sow :onc else outside of one's 
family, who might be in a capacity to help one with his career, tend- 
ed to he ans.vcrod incorrectly . Students tended to be unrcalistically 
altruistic jn their responses to some items. Other items tended to 
be answered in ways that detnonstiditod student pessimism about the 
future of their careers. Speculation as to why unrealistic altruistic 
responses should be coupled with unrealistic pessimism regarding the 
future would bj wasted effozt at this time. Counselors may wish to 
refer to those frequently missed items on the What Should They Do 
subtest and discuss the alternative responses with students during 
group guidance sessions. 

RECOMMEiVDATIONS ' 

Based u: cm the preceodiny conclusions certain recommendations arc presented 
to decision makers for their consideration. Some reconmendations are adopt- 
able I'.rSij iiately witnout extensive preparation or cost to the program while 
others ai^- of greater scope and would require changes in procedures through-- 
out the St. Louis Public Schools, 

It IS hoped that each recommendation will be considered in light of the 
evidence supporting it and responded to by appropriate decision makers. 

1. Employee rating sheets m use during the 1973-74 school year should 
be revised to provide more opjcctive information to counselors , 
work coordinators , students / and others, z^he same rating sheet used 
by the school work coordinator s'nould be applicable co the distri- 
butive education coordinator . The rating sheets now in use do not 
disci i:riinjte a:nong students and provid.i only subjective information 
that IS largely inappropriate for purposes of evaluation. 

2. The effects of using counselors to make on-the-job ^/^isits with their 
students should be determined by the 1974-75 evaluation. 

J. Wherever possible, when students are hired into unre'^ated jobs, those 
students should be invited to visit the job sjte; observe the work 
situation; and decide whether or not they are suited for the work, 
prior to accepting the position. In addition, it is recommended that 
students hired into new jobs should be required to make a written 
commitment to remain in that job for a predetermined period of time. 

4. Efforts to find related jobs for students should continue. However, 
it is also recommended that, v/hen economic trends make it impossible 
to place great numbers of students from a given division in related 
jobs, efforts to find unrelated jobs for those students should be 
intensified . 
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5. Priority crltcLia for placawcnt of students on jobs should be develop- 
ed. Factors such us student need, willingness to work, and the re- 
quireiiKmts of employers should be considered in establishing criteria. 

6. The Work Coordlnatoi and the Distributive Education Coordinator should 
develop v/ays of cooperating so that theg can share information, leads, 
techniques r purpoi^cs , etc. They should establish goals and objectives 
jointly and determine together how they should meet their objectives. 
Evaluation of their efforts should be a part of their plans. The 
develorir.ent of evaluation instruments that are reliable, valid, and 
useful siiOuld bo a product of their joint efforts. Some of the 
areas in need of '^valuation are: Employer and student perceptions 

of tiie procedures used by v/ork coordinators; euployer and student 
perceptions of the role of the counselors in the work components; 
parent perceptions of the work components. (In addition to employer, 
student and parent assessment of the Work-Study High School work 
p::ogram, it is recommended (see recommendations 8 and 23) that a care- 
ful and complete examination of informational, placement/ and follow- 
up procedures used system-wide , be carried out.) 

7. Alternative methods of developing job slots for students in work pro- 
grams tnroughout the St. Louis Public Schools should be explored. 
Presently work coordinators, teachers, counselors, and others are often 
in competition with each other in the development of jobs for their 
students. Several work coordinators might speak with the same employer 
about a limited number of jobs for a large number cf students. This 
approach n^sults in duplicated effort, inefficiency , competition with- 
in the school system, emd perhaps comfusion and resentment among em- 
ployers. 

An alternative approach might be one in wnich the Director of Work-btudy Pro- 
grams, the Director of Vocation-Technical-Adult Education, and the Director 
of Special Education would serve as a committee which v/ould supervise the 
activities of itj staff.. All work coordinators would develop jobs for student 
workers throughout the school system. Each work coordinator would work with an 
assigned set of eu.ployers and develop jobs related to employee needs. Thus, 
a large job pool would be created and through the supervision of the directors , 
jobs could be distributed to the students in the various programs according to 
criteria which the directors would determine. Work coordinators would also 
be able to maintain contact with the students in their individual programs 
through on-the-job supervision and contact within the schools. A system such as 
one briefly outlined above would offer the following advantages : 

A more efficient use of the work coordinators' time. 

An opportunity for work coordinators to share information, 
techniques^ and problem solving skills. 

A cooperative rather th:jn competitivb approach to a snjsiom- 
wide p: obi em. 

An opportunity to focus on the needs of employers as well 
as the need:^ of students in work progj-ams. 



a. 
b. 

c. 
d. 
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e. All opportunity to place on jobs more students than are 
currently working. 



f. A way of supervising work coordinators and programs ac- 
cordmg to system-wide objectives rather than special 
program objectives • 

c/. An opportunity to experiment with a wide variety of 
approaches designed to solve special problems, 

8. An (jffort to exhaust the opportunities for the employment of student- 
worker:^ within the school systejn should be made. In certain divisions 
whore SL-a:Jonal work loads make the hiring of temporary help necess- 
ary, students might be hired. Clerical and other routine duties 

that would lend themselves to part-time attention might provide em- 
ployment for some students for several hours each week. If budget- 
ary provisions are made for the hiring of counselor aides, library 
aides, nurses aides or similar workers, consideration should be 
given to students in work programs. 

9. Work-Study High School students should be given more formal in- 
struction in the general area of career guidance than they have 
been given in the past. Credit toward graduation should be granted 
for tliat instruction. In addition to broad topics such as choosing 
a career, how to locate occupational information , how to find a job, 
etc., a W2de range of occupational and educational information 
should be available on campus for use by counselors and students . 
Initially , it is suggested that several commercially available in- 
formation systems should be examined on trial until such time as 
students , counselors, and teachers evaluate the relative value of 
each system and make the decision to purchase those systems that 
seem most worthwhile . 

10. The possibility of using the Computerized Vocational Information 
System (CVIS) program on a trial basis should be explored. 

11. Short-term mini courses should be developed so that first-year 
Work-Study High School students can spend ^ome of their time be- 
coming acquainted with the divisions , within the school, other than 
their own. 

12. As soon as funds become available , enrollment at Work-Study High 
School should be returned to, and maintained at capacity. However, 
as enrollment increases , provisions to further individualize In- 
struction should be made. 
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IJ. Effort:* to providtj xcwcdial rcadintf and aritlmetic instruction wj thin 
the fraiijwork of carcur-relatcd academic courses should continue. 
TeachtJ2i> should continue to increase their skills in remediation and 
should be encouraged to experiment with a wide variety of instruc- 
tional approachus: Such experimentation sliould be accompanied by 
evaluation based upon specific, measurable objectives . 

14. Further efforts should be made to expand the Work-Study High School 
format both on campus and throughout the St. Louis Public Schools. 

15. An effort should be- made to decrease the number of times that students 
at Work-Stady High School arrivu tardy to school. During the second 
scm.ester of the 1973-74 school year, first-year Work-Study students 
wore tardy to school an averaje of more than six more times than they 
were durjnj the second semester of the previous year. Some degree of 
continjoncy management seems to the evaluator to be appropriate for 
dealiny with this problem* 

16. Working students should continue to meet in guidance groups in order 
to discuss their reactions to jobs, their emerging career plans / etc* 
In addition, they have an ongoing need for more information about 
educational and vocational opportunities . 

17. All studejits should be exposed to a broader range of educational and 
vocational opportunities both locally and beyond. 

18. Specific criteria for the selection of student candidates for Work- 
Study High School should be prepared and disseminated to all per- 
sons involved in the selection process* 

19* The Readinj Aide at Work-Study High School should receive addition- 
al compensation in a form that will help him remain at the school. 
One suggestion is that he might be hired to provide inservice train- 
ing for teachers on media preparation* Also his services should be 
advertized throughout other divisions so that his talents could be 
used more widely. 

20* Alternative methods of recruitm3nt of students to the various al- 
ternative secondary school programs should be explored* Presently , 
a wide variety of somewhat similar alternative programs exist (i.e* 
vocational- technical education, distributive education, work-study 
programs, office co-op, special education) . Each recruits its own 
students according to its own procedures. A suggested alternative 
would bo that all of the work related programs should be presented 
to students as a set. Initial exposure could be given in the eighth 
grade . 

21. Instruction in basic motorcycle mechanics should be made a part of 
the oonU.nt of tho E-^mll engine impair component, t-^otorcqcle sales 
and rjcrvic.. jiar> bucoiu" a large part of the national economy* Po- 
tential jo})3 in motorcgclo repair shops .''hould be surveyed, and, if 
a locul U'^td for repaix:.ien is detcrminud , Hie progrcxm should be 
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22. (v?3o/]evcr a test is administered to students, an effort should be 
iiuidc to report, as soon as possible, the results of that test to 
all students who have taken it. 

23. The Career :^!:itarity Inyontorij or an instrument much like it, should 
bo a part of each student's guidance experience at Work-Study High 
School. Items frequently missed should be discussed in guidance 
groups and, jn joneral, the results should be used to guide students 
toward mature decisions regarding their post high school plans. 

24. Specific, mcasiircable goals and objectives should be developed with- 
in each componL?nt, and for Work-Study High School as a whole. Those 
goals and objectives should be developed by Work-Study High School 
Staff members and evaluation should evolve accordingly . As new 
programs arc implemented, provisions should be made in advance to 
provide, not only sunmative information , but developmental feed-- 
back as well . 
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WORK-STUDY HIGH SCHOOL FOLLOW-UP STUDY 



March 8, 1974 



Do a r Fo rnier Student : 

We sometimes find It difficult to keep In touch vlth all of our alumni 
however, that docs not mean thdt we have forgotten you. We sincerely 
hope tLat you have been successful In your endeavors since leaving the 
Work-t^tudy High School. Make no mistake about it, we're interested 
in where you are, how you are, and what you're doing. 

You, of course, can help provide us with this information if you will 
fill out t/fe enclosed post card and return it to us. 

The 3 nformation requested on the card will go a long way toward 
enabling us to keep in touch with you, and at the same time provide 
us with duta t:i2t will hulp uc here at I'.'ork-Study High School to 
continue to meet the needs of our students . 

Let us hoar from you more often. We still care* 

Sincerely , 



Counselor 



3o9 



FOLLOW-UP STUlJ/ 



Personal Comncnts To Forme Counselors 

The following comments v/cro written on the follow-up cards by the responding 
students (cunments arc reproduced exactly as written only identifying 
words have been deleted) : 

1. It's not very easy trying to stay in school and make passing grades, but 
I'm going to give it all I've got. You know if I had spent my senior 
year at (name of school) I might not be wire I am know, will be ever to 
see you. 

2. I will be continuing to go to (name of college) for the next two years. 

3. Thank you for all the help that I received and I miss you all* 

4. How are you doing. I'm fj.ne as far as my health, but school is giving 
me a problem. I don't have good study habbits. I v/ant to get a leave 
from scnool for at least a year to get myself straight. I want to get 
myself a job, because I want a lot of things out of life. I want to 
stay in school, but I'm not working up to my potentials. (l^ame of 
counselor) , would you write me back, and give me some advice. 

5. How are you all. I am doing fine. My experience at WSHS has really 
helped ino. All the training that I had was an aide to my getting to 
job. Thanks to all of you. 

6. When you have WSHS Alumni Day I would like to come. 

7. I enjoyed going to WSHS. And it really did help me get different jobs 
since I graduated . Tell (name of teacher) I said hello. 

6. I enjoyed mij two year stay at WSHS even though I encountered a little 
difficulty now and then. The training I had at (name of business) 
enabled me to contianue my training and strengthen my skills in the 
(name of armed service branch). Thanks for inquiring . 

9. It's nice to hear from you. Will be glad to stop in and see all the other 
teachers who help me graduate and go on into a different field or two. 

10. Tell everyone hello. I really enjoyed WSHS and the experience has proved 
to be very valuable . 

11. I would like to go to school to be a medical secreatary or an assistant 
and I would like for you to help me in trying to get a grant. 

12. I was going into tho (name of arncd service branch) but I fell math part 
of tho test. rr.j t-:'t too': at WSHS. I n^st that tost. But it was 
any good afte jan 4. So I had to be retest over. So I was going to go 
to school for it Lat (name of armed service branch) ran out of money for 
tne scnool . 
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12. Ccont'd) 

(Name of er::loyer) c£ (name ojf instition) is going to give me full time 
so I can run the dining room. P. 5. I mis^ (name of teacher) and you 
Cname of counselor) . 

13. I enjoyed the teachers and staff at Work-Study High and was very happy 
to be a part of it. 
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FOLLOW-UP FORM 
CODE EXPLANATION 



imber of 
tmesters at 
»rk-Study- 
xlusive of 
ninier School 



V/hat is your phone 
to call you? 



No? \Vhat is the best time of day 

Are you v/orking now? If so, v;here?^ 

What is the name of the job 



that you do?_ 
there? 



When did you start working 



How many different jobs have you had 

^Did your training at 

Has it helped you keep 



since you graduated from V/SHS? 

WSHS help you to get your job? 

your job? Did WSHS help you to stay in school and grad- 
uate? i-or the most part, did you like your experiences 

Are you cjoing to school? ^If so. 



a't WSH£?_ 

where? 

study i ng?_ 



What field are you 



_Are you rrarr ied?^ 



Are you in the Armed Forces? 

you want to say? Write me a iiote on the other side 



Something else 



Employment whi le at 
Work-Study H.S. 
V = Student worked 

whi le enrol led 

at WSHS. 
N - Student did not 

work whi le at 

WSHS. 



Graduate has 
or has had a 
job related to 
his shop training 

WSHS. 
Graduate has not 
had job relate''" to 
his WSHS shop ' 
training. 




Counselor 
^Rating, 



Student 
was above 
average 
Student 
was averag 
Student 
v;as belov/ 
average 



Fol low-up 
Ident i f ication 
Number 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

I S 




Division or evauuatiom 



Februe.ry 27, 1974 



To: Work-Study High School Counselors 

From: Gary House, ^valuator 

Subject: Instructions For Completing Follow-Up Post Cards 

The post cards. that you receive will be coded as to time of graduation, the sex 
of the graduate, and his follow-up identificatic^n number. 

After you receive the cards, please: 

1. 'Use the list provided you to record receipt of the card. 

2. Circle the nu:r,ber (in the Jlii'illl'ir of sernesters at l.'ork-Study section) 
that corresponds to the total number of sen.osters, or parts of, semesters, 
that he spent at Work-Study High School. Do not count surr..T.er schooj. 

. 3. In the relatednoss section, circle "r" if his present job, or any job^that 
know he has had, v/as related to his l/ork-Study shop training; circle "u" 
if he has had no related jobs. 

4. In the crojo\r:^3n_t \/hjJe^ at^ section, circle "w" if the graduate 
was er;^?Toyea'\;ni lelt ;.'ork-Stuciy , circle "n" if he was not employed \/hile 
he was a student at l.'ork-Study. 

5. In the co unsel or rating section, circle if, in your opinion, the 
graduate was an above average student at l.'ork-Study High School. Circle 
"o" if he was an average student. Circle "~" if he was a below average 
student. Tin's should be an overall ratiny. Consider both academic 
performance and citizenship. 

6. Read graduate's answers and determine whether or not he has answered all 
items that he possibly could. 

7. Fill in gaps by telephoning or other legitimate method. 
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Work-Study High School Counselors 
Page 2 

February 27, 1974 



8. If a graduate has not returned his card by March 22, 1974 > please make 
an effort to contact him and get the information either from him or 
from someone who knows him. In such cases, please complete all of 
the data on the bottom line of the cards* 

9. Use the list provided you to record completion of the cards. 
10. Cards will be collected no later than April 5, 1974. 
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FIGURE IV 



Student's Name 



hiiPWYER P,r,rit:GS OF \:ORi>STVDY HIGH SCHOOL 

STUDi:::T''F::PWYEt:s (October , 197 3) 

Work station 



Job Title 



Salary 



Dates Covered 
By Report 



to 



Dircctior.s : Pltjsc pl^'i^c a ch'jck rark m front of the one description which most closely 
describes tr.u worker. 



Rrspo\'Sii<iLiTir d..p:: 



iULlTY, RFLIABILITY 



2-^%^^ Carclc:^s, needs con'stsint supervision. 
i 7-3^3^ Gcr.'?r^ilJ reliable , r.ust be prompted some. 
22' ry <* H'jliaolo & Punctual , asr.umes obligations . 

7- 1 5% Stx r. J la ted by responsibility. 
(48) 

PFRFOpj*f V:C:: OF roi"ri::r D'JTIFS (Attention) 

0- 0%^ HKjhly distractiblo • 

1- 2% Fxr.Js It very /urci to coriplete any job. 
36-602^ Givc/, nDr-^al attention to thmys. 

6- IS ; Becor.cs extremely absorbed in work* 

CO0PFPu\TI0:i (Co:?pliance) 

0-0\^ openly hostile to authority, 

2- 4^^ Inclm' d to b^^ critical of author x^y. 
IS'33% Usually accepts authority. 

28-63^ Shows respect tor opinions of authority* 
(45) 

imKREST 

0-0%_ Extre:no lack of industry* 

0-(yi_^ h2Z<j. /Oo'5 some i/orA*. 
19-42^ Ddcs a quired work only. 
18-40% Steady worker » /tay do extra work. 

8- J 8'<, Industrious. Usually does extra work* 
(45) 

DO YOU BEtJEVE THIS STUl)Er,T TO EE UEAK IN MATH 



ABILITY TO i -'ORK WITH OTH^'P .'S (Social 

Acceptance) 

0- 0% Rejected by all. 

' ^"21^ Rejected by most. 

6-J_2*% V<iries with conditions * 
17-33^ Liked by most. 
21-7e'4 Well liked by all. 
(44) 

PERSOt^'A L A PPFARA:JCE 

1- 2% Poorly groomed. 

3- 7% Well o roomed but inappropriately 
dressed* 

25- 54% Reasonably well grooried and 
appropriately dressed. 

17- 37% Well groomed and appropriately 
dressed » 

(46) 

OVEPJilL GRADE 



A - Excclleot 
D - Good 
C - Average 
D - Poor 
F - Fired 



7-15% 
23-51% 
12-27% 
3-7% 
0- 0% 
(45) 



EtiGLISU 



SPELLING 



(Filing was mentioned by one employer as a wt/akness of his employee-) 

HAVE YOU 03SLRVED A:;y C;//V.'6*r.9 IN THIS STUDENT SINCE HE HAS BEEN IN YOUR EMPLOY? 

Xf so, please i^xplain briefly » (Nine favorable and five unfavorable changes wurc noted.) 

CO:U'iENTS: (Fifteen positive and five negative cements were made.) 



l<C"X>rted by 



Date 



ThanJ: you for yoi;r cooperation. 
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FIGURE V 

Er.pry:>yr,R R\Ti:rjs or work-study high school 
STUD::::r''L'::PLOYE::s (ja:wary, 1974 j 



student's Name 



Work Stat don 



Job Title 



Salary 



Dates Covered 
By Report 



to 



Directions: Plca<^c place a check mark m front of the one description which inost closely 
dohcrilcs th'j worker. 



RE SPo:'Sinii.iTY, irpyrpr.^TLrLY, ixr tability 

3-5% Careless, needs constant Supervision* 
22-^^1 Generally reliable/ nust be pronptied sorr^e, 
31-^0 1 Reliable & Punctual , assuir.^s obligations. 

C-lO^ Stir ulatcJ by responsibility. 
(62) 

PERFOPJUV XF. OF PO'JTi::K DVTXKS (Attention) 
1"P^;>__ Highly distractible. 

2-31 Finds it v-^^ry hard to co.r^plote any job. 
44- '? 3% Gives norr.cil ailanZicn to thin^js. 
13- 2 2' J Bccor.es cxtre.r.ely absorbed in work. 
(60) 

C0OPFR/xTX0:{ (Cor.pliance) 

2- 3% Openly hostile to authority. 

2" 3% Inclined *.o be critical of authority. 
15-2 A Usually accepts authority . 
41- 69\ Shows respect for opinions of authority. 
(60; 

INTEREST 

1- 2% Extrer.e lack of inlustry. 

2- 3% Lazy, Docs sorr.e work. 
IC-Jc^ Doc'j requjrcd work only. 

26" 4 3%^ Steady worker. Hay do extra work. 
1C'-2G% Industrious , Usually does extra work. 
(61) 

DO YOU BELIEVE THIS STWjE:^ TO BE WEAK IN MATH 0 E NGLISH 1 S PELUUG 2 ? 

(One cnyploycr reported that his employee was weak m typing skills.) 

HAVE YOU OBSERVED CEAUGES IN THIS STUDENT SINCE HE HAS BEEN IN lOUR EliPWY? 

If so, please explain briefly. (Sixteen favorable and four uniavorable changes were noted.) 



A BTLTTY TO I'ORK WITH OTHERS (Social 
"~ Acceptance) 
0"0%__ Rejected by all. 

Rejected by most. 
8-13% Varies with conditions . 
22- 37~. Liked by most. 
30- 50 i Well liked by all. 
(60) 

PERSONAL APPEARANCE 
4- 6% _ Poorly groor-^d. 

2-3% Well groom.ed but inappropriately 
dressed. 

26- 43% Reasonably well groomed and 

appropriately dressed. 
30-48% Well grooved and appropriately 
dressed. 

(62) 

OVERAf.L GRADE 



A - Excel le, t 
B - Good , 
C - Average 
D - Poor 
F - Fired 



19-32'K 
22-36% 
17-28% 
1-2% 
1-2% 
(60) 



coymNTs: 



(Eighteen favorable and eight unfavorable comments wore made.) 



Raporled by^ 



Date 



Thank you for your cooperation. 
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FIGVRK VI 



'EnPWYKR Pu\TX.\'GS OF WORK-STUDY HIGH SCHOOL 
STVDKUT-aiPljOYBES (MAIiCil , 1 974) 



Student* s Name 



Work Station 



Job Title 



Salary 



Dates Covered 
Bi; Report 



to 



Directions : ricMse placo a c'i:;ck mark in front of the one description which most closely 
describes the worker. 



RESPO ' i'^IBllTTY , D~?}::iD\Bl lITY , RF LIABILITY 

2- 5^ Careless , needs constant supervision* 
10-2f^\ Gc:\'7r,ill'^j reliable , must be pronpted some, 
24-^1'^ }<jli<ivle S P'^nctual , assurjs obli^jations , 

3- d % Stmulated by res^ionsibility , 
(39) 

PKnFOI<:'.A: :CF of POOT l. Vi- DVTIF.S (Attention) 
2'5%_ Highly distractible . 

i-Jv__ Fir.Js It Very hard to ccnplcte any job, 
29- A/* Gives norral attention to things* 

6- 10% heco.r.es oxtrerely absorbed in work, 
(38) 

COOPFJiA rio:^ (Co ipliance) 

l'^3% Openly hostile to autt^ority , 

Inclined to be criticd of authority , 

0- 23 J, UC'Cally accepts authorivy , 

Shows respect for opinions of authority , 

(S9) 

INTF PFST 

0'P\_ Fxtreme Jack of industry, 

1- 22L- Lazy, Does sotr.e work, 
lO-p/C^ F'Jes rt-quirtjd work only. 

19'±2I1 'yteadij worker, :iay do extra' work, 

9- 23% Industrious , V>2ually does extra work. 
(39) 

DO YOU BFLIF.VF THIS STVDaiT iO BK WEAK Itf HATH 



ABILITY TO WORK WITH OTUFRS (Social 

Acceptance) 

0-0%^ Rejected by all^ 

Rejected by most. 
0-i 3": Vanes with conditions^ 
i4-2£2 LiKed by rK)st, 
19-*'i9% Well liked by all. 
(39) 

pf.rso::al appfapmce 

2- 5% Poorly groomed* 

Well groomed but inappropriately 
dressed , 

16- ^0% Rea:^onably well grooirtCd and 
appropriately dressed. 

21- 53% Well ij ^oomod and appropriatcl*j 
drossed . 

«0) 

OVERALL GRADE 



A - Excellent 
B - Good 
C - Average 
D - Poor 
F - Fired 



lC-40%^ 
13-32%^ 
6-15% 
5-13% 
0-0% ' 
(40) 



ENGLISH 



SPELLING 



HAVE you Gust.nvED a::y cha::ges ii: this studlwt si:iCE he has bee:/ i:: your e:-ipix)Y? 

If so, pleaue explain briefly. (Ea/cn fu/orable and unfavorable changes were noted,) 

COy*:XNTS: (Eleven favorable and five unfavorabl Si cohvnenKs were made*) 



Reported by_ 



Date 



Thank you for your coopo ration. 
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FIGURE VII 



CHANGES lU Till: DIRKC'£TOU OF RAT1!,'GS FOR 'IWF^'TY-TH.'^FF WORK-STUDY 
STUDr.m-'Ky.PLO'.'EFS RATED BY THE S^ViE PERSON 
IN OCTOBER r 101 J AND JICIUARY , 1974 



nESVo::siBiLZTY, v::PF::D.vjrj ^rr, R::j.r i\ni hiTY 

Careless , needs constant supervision. 
Generally rel i^ible , ir/^st be prompted soino* 
Reliable & Punctual , as ^ut^ch oblicjations * 
Simulated by responsibility. 



VERFO P:iA::cE of ROirriNE duties (Attention) 

Hiyhly distractible * 

Finds it very hard to ccnplvte any job. 
Gives noir.\l attention to things. 
Becomes extremely absorbed m work. 



coopFPS.irlON (CorpliancQ) 

Openly hostile to authority. 

Inclined to be critical of authority. 

Usually accepts authority • 

Shows respect for opinions of authority* 



I.^'TERKS T 

Extrerr.a lack of industry. 

Lazy. Does soma work* 

Does required work only. 
Steady worker, r.ay do extra work* 

Industrious . Usually does extra work* 



ABILITY TO WORK WITH OTHERS (Social 

Acceptance) 



0 12^ 

t L 

(23) 

- £ 

0 17 

(23) _ 



- 2 
0 1± 
+ 4 



(23) 

- £ 

0 1± 
■h 5 
(23) 



Rejected by all . 
Rejected by most* 
Varies with conditions * 
Liked by nost* 
Well liked by all* 



PERSONAL APPEARANCE 



Poorly groomed. 

Well groomed but inappro- 
priately dressed* 

Reasonably well groomed and 
appropriately dressed. 

Well groo.ned and appropri- 
ately dressed* 



OVERALL CPJ\DE 



A - Excellent 
D - Good 
C - Average 
D " Pcor 
F - Fired 



0 18 
■h 3 
12J) 

- 5 
0 12^ 

(23) 

- £ 
0 1± 

(23) 



The minus syrJI^oi {-} indicates a rating change that was in the direction of less desirable 
attribu tes 

The zero synbol (0) indicates that there was change in rati. within the category* 
The plvs iiyinbol (-h) indicates a rating change that was in the direction of more desirable 
attributes* 
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FICVRK VIII 



CHANCES i:: DiRr.criou of patt.ws fop. three work-study 

STUDL'.WT-Kr.PljOYEES RATt:D BY TliK SAHE PERSON 
IN OCTOBr.R, 1973 AND rJiRCU , 1974 



RESP023 iniLITY, D-'P}t:D:xBlJJTY, RELIABILITY 

Careless , nvi^ds constant sup'^^rvision* 
Conorally reliable , must be prompted some. 
Reliable S Punctual , as surges cbligations . 
Stiinulated by responsibility* 



ABILITY TO WORK MITH OTHER S (Social 

Acceptance) 



PERFOr 



OF ROUTINE DUTIES (Attention) 



Highly distractible , 

Finds It ves'j hard to conplcCe any job* 
Gives nornal attention to things, 
Decoi.ies extrcr.cly absorbed in work. 



COOPER *'TI ON (Compliance) 

Openly hostile to u-jthority . 

Inclined to be critical of authority. 

Usually accepts authority, 

Sho'y^s respect for opinions of authority . 



INTEREST 

Extreme lack of industry* 

Lazy. Does some worri* 

Does required work only* 

Steady worker. iUiy do extra work* 

Industrious * Usually does extra work* 



0 2_ 
+ £ 

(3) 

" £ 

0 3_ 
+ £ 

(3) 

- £ 

0 1 
+ 0 

13) 

- 1 

0 £ 
+ 2 

13) 



Rejected by all * 
Rejected by most* 
Varies with conditions * 
Liked by most* 
Well liked by all* 



PERSONAL APPEARANCE 

Poorly groomed* 

Well grooned but inappro- 
priately dressed* 

Reasonably well groomed and 

appropriately dressed* 

Well groomed and appropri- 
ately dressed* 



OVEPJiLL GRADE 



A - Excellent 
B - Good 
C - Average 
D - Poor 
F - Fired 



- 2 
0 0 
-f 0 

(3) 

- i 

0 2 
+ 0 
(3) 



- I 

0 2 
-h 0 
(3) 



The minus r mbol f-^ indicates a rating change that was in the direction of less desirable 
attributes * 

The zero symcol (0) indicates that there was no change in rating within the category* 
The plus symbol (-*■) indicates a rating change that was in the direction of more desirable 
attributes* 
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FICVHi: IX 

cimcEf^ x.v Tin: diiikctiou of ibrrr^Gs for TWt::rrY-FouR woRK-swur 

'STVDUU'i'Er.PLOyEKS R/xTzD BY THE S/VtK FFRSON 
I!! JA!W/J^Y MiD mRCH, 1974 



RESPo::5iiiiLi rYj_j)i:£^ urr, rkij a btlity 

Carolo.'.jf needs constant supervision* 
~Ccncrallij reliable, nvjst bo prorptcd some. 
Relx<^lfle & Punctual, a';r,uircs oblicjiitions . 
Stimulated by rc'L;i:oni:xbxlitij . 

PERFOR:!A .\'Ct: OF ROVTT^JS DUTIES (Attention) 
Highly di:;tractible. 

Finds it very hard to complete any job. 
Gives r.orr il attention to things. 
Becomes extleir.cly ab:^oi'bed in work* 



COOPERATIO'{ (Compliance) 

Openly b.ostile in authority. 

Inclin'jd to be critical of authority. 

Usually accepts authority. 

Shows respect tor opinions of authority. 



INTEREST 

Extreme lack of industry. 

Lazy, Voos some work. 

Docs required work only* 

Steady worker: !*ay do extra work. 

Industrious. Usually does extra work. 



- 2 

0 19, 

C24) 

- 5 

0 1± 

(24) 

- I 

0 1£ 
+ 3 • 



ABILITY TO WORK WITH OTHERS (Social 

Acceptance) 



Rejected by all. 

Rejected by most. 

Varies with conditions ^ 
~ Liked by f.TOst. 
. Well liked by all. 

perso::al appeapm'Ce 

Poorly groomed. 

Well groomed but inappro- 
priately dressed. 

Reasonably well groomed and 
appropriately dressed* 

Well groomed and appropri- 
ately dressed. 

OVERA LL CRAPE 



124) 

" 1 zz 

124) 



A - Excellent 
B - Good 
C - Aivor age 
D ^ Poor 
F - Fired 



- 2 

0 21^ 
-h 1^ 
(24) 

- 5 
0 n 

-h 2 
(24) 

- £ 

0 1± 
■h 6 
(24) 



The minus syrJ^ol (-) indicates a rating change that was in the direction of less desirable 

T;,e^^eri^"So: (0) indicates that there was no change in rating within the """"^^fj^* 
So plus Zmbol (^) indicates a rating cnange that was in the direction of more desirable 
attributes* 
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CAREER MATURITY INVENTORY ITEMS 
MISSED BY 50% OR MORE OF ALL 
STUDENTS FOR PRE M£ POST 
ADMINISTRATIONS 



Subtest Heading: Knowing Yourself 

Item Number 17: Ollie has enjoyed drawing pictures at home. He h^ngs them 
in his room and shows them to friends. His parents have 
praised his work, but he was disappointed that none of his 
drawings from the art class at school were chosen for an 
exhibit. His art teacher told, him they were not as good 
as those of the other students. 

What do you think? 

A His art teacher is the best judge. 

B He should get somebody eise's opinion. 

C His parents know him bettor than his art teacher. 

D He likes to draw, so he's probably good at it too. 

E don't know 



Subtest Heading: Knowing About Jobs 

Item Niiryoer: None 



Subtest Heading: Choosing A Job 

Item Number 44: Hans has been a fair student in high school, majoring in 

the shop course. He -would like to ante a work-study course 
v/hon ho finishes school, but docs not want to go to college. 
He thinks he can use his background in technical subjects , 
such as shop, math, and physics, to get a job operating 
some kind of machine. He would also like to work with 
people, and hopes he can use both interests in what he does. 

Which one of the following occupations would be the best for 
him? 

F telephone operator 

G bank teller 

H laboratory technician 

J > -ruy technician 

K don ' t know 

Item Number 60: Gratia has worked as a nurse's helper in the city hospital 
after sahool and on Saturdays for the past two years. She 
not only nci^dod the inon'jy, but also '..'anted to do some^ 

thing to help others. She comas from a large family in 
which she learned to get along with others. When she fin-^ 
ishes high school, she will have enough saved to attend a 
junior culJoje. She liopos to take courses there that will 
train her for a helping profession. 
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Which one of the following occupations would be the host for 
her? 

F dental hijgicnis;t 

G comparison shopper 

H {Anjsician 

J psychologist 

K don ' t know 



Subtest Heading: Looking Ahead 

Item Number: None 

Subtest Heading: What Should They Do? 

Item tlurrJjcr 81: John wants to be an engineer and has the ability to be one* 
But f his grades are poor, and he thinks he may not get into 
college* 

What should he do? 

A Work harder and get better grades* 

B Talk with his teachers or a counselor* 

C Expect to get into college despite his grades, 

because he has the ability* 
D Change his occupational choice to something else 

that doesn't require college* 
E don ' t know 

Item Number 84: Peter has good grades in school and wants to go to college* 
But , even with a scholarship, he would not have enough 
m^ney to pay for college* 

What should he do? 
F Join the Armi 
G Ask for a loi. * 

H Go to a college which costs less money* 

J Work part time and go to college part time* 

K don ' t know 

Item Number 85: Max has average grades in high school and could graduate 

in another two ye^^rs* But , he is tired of school and would 
like to get a full-time job* 

What should he do? 
A Join the Army* 
B Continup his education* 

C Talk with others (dropouts, employers, etc*) about 

wr>.it ho :^hould do* 
D DLOp out, work full time, and go to school at night* 
E don ' t knov/ 
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Item Nuuibor 80: 



Art's friends are going ti college after high school, which 

is what ho \:ould like to do. But, his girl wants to get married. 

I'/hat should he do? 
F Move av/ay. 

G Talk it over with hJs girl. 
H Go to college; postpone marriage* 
J Get married; go to college later. 
K don't know 



Item Number 88: Dotty wants -to be a lawyer. But, her guidance tests indicate 
that she does not have enough ability. 

What should she do? 
F Get married. 

Go into law anyway; tests can be wrong. 
Increase her ability to be a lawyer. 
Enter a related field at a lower level, like legal 
secretary . 
K don't know 



G 
H 

7 



Item Number 89: 



Item Number 93: 



B 
C 

D 



Shlzuko wants to be an accountant, like her older brother. 
«£t, her grades are not good enough for college. 

What should she do? 

A Settle for a lower-level occupation in the same field, 
like bookkeeper. 

Talk with hor brother about what she should do. 
Plan for college anyway; she might qet in, even with 
poor grades. 

Work harder for better grades. 

Dave has many hobbies and interests. But^, he cannot narrow 
them down to make an occupational choice. 

What should he do? 

A Think the problem through with a counselor. 

Try several jobs and choose the one that he likes best. 
Choose any occupation; it will probably agree with 
one of his interests. 

Put off a choice; sooner or later one occupation will 
look better than the rest, 
don't know 



B 
C 
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^ tructronai 
Activity 



FISCAL YLAR 1974 
LOCAL CpUCATlOfiAL AGENCY MWmi EVALUATION REPORT 

PART il - A 
Lvalu'Otion of Titio 1 Pro|CCts 



Instruct ionu\ 



TO BE COMPLETED BY LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 



St, loi^is Public Schools ^ ^ ^ 
Naine of I.I:A CoiiiUy Code 



115 



LK\ Code 



115 



PROGRESS REPORT OUTLINE FOR TITLE I INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITY 

h;chide u p'l'.'ioss n-port for EACH ir.struaional activitv o;>criJted jccordm^; to the following outline.. 
R'^'^ular » It 'KY) jud sa,.: t^r ^Su) pro^;r.i; ' . should be reported seikir.itr!\. Each question should 
be onswcrcd for eoch in$trut.tion3 I activity. Do not le.i\.e blanks. Refer to directions on the bock 
of each page. Attiich addiiional pa^es as t:eeded. 



1 N*ime of the instructional arluitv evaluated in this report 



Component VII: Inscrvice CtrLR\) Su 



(Circle One) 



2. IndiCtUe ihe person (^) dom^ th.is e\aluatiLm (regul.ir ei.ii.l<.j) ees or consultants). 



( ) Superiplendeni 

( ) Counselor 

( ) Classrooni teacher 

( ) I*nncjp»il 

, / ^ , , .Staff of the Division ol Evaluation 

KV) Other (.r.pecify) , 



Name and Title of the person primarily responsible for 
evaluation of this activity. 

Dr, Jean Jose 



Telephone Nu:r.ber 



314 865 4550 



bvaluacor : Lincoln Danlalti 
3. ItKiicate, in fiur:ber of v/eeks, the le!i^\th of time this activity operated. 

40 



Reriil.ir vcar 



Summer 



Staff d^'v^lourcnc lor Title I personnel 
Indicate the r.uir.ber of [>.iblic sciiool chikirer. eli|;ibl«? for Title I programs, involved in tins activity. 



Regular year from r/^'f^os 



Summe*" from grades 



5. a. Indicrite the number of p.irticipants in which pre and |k>s| evalu ition is a\'ailable. 
I'*eiular vear I 



Summer 



b. were tlie reiiiinning liartici pants evaluated'-' (account for the diffcicnce between item 4 and item ^a 
if any) 



0. 







.Lf; Pa- 


TlClPATTDiN ;MtS AC T 1 VfTY : A^M i K 


f^U'-^bof of fVriOds Per Work 


Lrncjt^ of Instruct ic>f»ol PcnoH 



• hat ^'.t-re ?>f t l-ir* ti.»'-. (^\ th's h( Ik ^ Failure io fist tho o/)/ecfive will result in rc/ccf/on of f/jc 

ovo/i/cf/or). 
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Sec Component VII 

N r r v\ 'lUilumal .Iv ^'^^ ^ ' * '* ''^''^ ^■ 



<Um as ma> be p<-r(t:»cnt lo the cnaiiMUon ot llu activit). 
TAHP . mXHTOFAMKNOl ^a^^ VI N T SCOrCKS M 1 M G UNS SllO. N | No.e of test us^^ 



Number of StmU nts 



Mean Post Ust 



Gain 



Ail regular ) ear 
instructjonal 
activities must 
be evaluated 
uMng a 
standardise*! 
achievement 
test. 



; (..MNSor sinr. NTs partich-a r.sr. in titi.l i ixsrKucnoNAi, AcnviTiLS nv c.ATr.GORir.s 

CcpMo ,oMo fo, o// ,„,,.c,„„=-; oc,-v,„o.. Ho. of weeks be.woon.cs.s 
— , . . . ,C-ucloO:-c ) NUV.BhR OF STCD! MS liV CR^NDI^JJA'LLJ 



10 



11 



1? 



TOTAL 



Ti;;!.. AM-KA(.i, ^ i.AKl V GA]-.s S'i roV.: iS I'ARI R-IPAI IM. - IN TITl.r, ! ACTIVITII. S 

Co-nn/cfc for rcqufcr vcor rcad-.nq end n^alh only. 



Fo»'-ulo (of ri5<;ring Pr-of oOm*' 



No. o* >fO'S 
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NL-VIJf-R 


Or S 


ruDi'- 












P» ■>• Oc ^ 




















lO 


1 1 


12 






X 






























































' 1 








r 










• < • « * 


1 








! 

1..... 


















r: 






1 
1 










1 
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InS'.-rvSco Center 

N\i::.f uf iiiotructiuiuil ,icliMt\ t'sjliNitcd m tnis report . 



Page 3 
r^irl IIA 
Instriictioiui! 



IM{(){,IM'^^ Kl rOUl 01 IM\! I III I.I' I IN^IinCllOWl. \(.TI\rn ^Conimued 
9. To wluit dc^'.ri'e were the ohjt'ctives of ihiu activit\ reachecr-^ 



10. Bused on tin cMvi<T.ce presented on Pa^e 2 and in item 8; v^hat conclusions inj> be drawn regarding student 
progress and the success of this activity'* 



11. M.iKe recornnerd.Jtiun of rhanves needed for this activitv. 



12. Describe an% upiqi.e or mnov .ttive features of this ictjvity. 



13, Ircli.Je si.(,h e'l • : jf.t >rrMlu>n itr-nis wb.uh .irv* r!f>e:ned nf( e.^sarv to show the efff rl iv(Miess or chani;es 
resultt;:^ fro::, J I .*cMvit\.: A :?ich r^^.tossarv. 
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tstructional 
cti vity 



I iSCAL YuA: 1774 
LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCY A!;:;UAL EVALUATION REPORT 

^'ART li A 
Evciuof iC'i of \ <*Ac I Projects 



Pare 1 

last Kiel lonal 



TO BE COMPLETED BY LOCAL EDUCAT lOiUL AGENCY 



St, IjQuis PuhHc Schools 
N e of I.F.A 



Coiintv Code 



115 



LI:A Code 



115 



PROGRESS REPORT OUTLINE FOR TITLE I INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITY 

Iiu Ivido <i \)t*j It .s rept^rt toi EACM instruriirj::,il ticliVit\ <.| cicled accord ii:^, lo t!ie follov.'ip.g outline. 
Kcuiil ii' \ ":: 'I.'^*; sWil : 'Sui prOi iii-.. s*...nild n-u »rted seiu:»iteK. Eacl» question should 

be answered t^r each instruct Jon.-; I activity. 1)^> not k.iVo bl.tpl s. Refer to directions on the bock 
of each page. Ai* .ch .idd.i::<»ral p.iF.es :is nc-cdtd. 



I . No.nc- of the .n ,T.-ctiont.l nci.v.'.v cvaliK.tccI m th>s rcpo-.t Cor.poncnt Vll-lnservi ce RV^Su ) 

Center (Cucle^ie) 

?. I-jdic.'iU^ t^'C p' r* (r) doi:::; tr.is osalucjluvi (^reguK-ir c;:]p!o\ccs or consultants). 



( ) Su pen :;:<".-; dent 

( ) Counselor 

( ) Clcjssroor.1 teacher 

( ) Principal 



i/) Other (f.p'_cif'.) 



Na:Tie and Title of the person primarily responsible for 
evaluation of this activity. 

Dr^ Jean Jose 



Staff of the DiviiC'ion of Lvaluutioji 



Telepl^oK N'j-^ber 

T-; 



314-865-4550 



Evaluatcr :Ollio Tucker Ward 
3. I-dicate, \*\ n^r.^hcr of v/oeks, ti-.e lenj;th of ti:/e this activity operated. 

R d ! ;t r \ e a r 



Summer 



Staff Devalopnent for Title I Personnel 
A. hiuicate thu rju:.;lj-T of p,ib!ic scIa)vj1 children ( eligible for Title I proe.ra:r.s, iu\oIved in this activit\. 



Rep^iilar voar frcim prrKles 



Summer from grades 



T>, a. IndiCiite the nu.-jber of partinpants i:\ which pre and jx)*-! evaluation is av.ul.able. 
Rt'p,iih»r year I 



Sum 'nor 



b. Iiu.'. v.cre th' ri .ii.imin^i'p'^f* ^'-'M^*^"^-'' evaUuiti d'-' (.jccount for the differenct- between item 4 and item 5a 
if an\) 



0. 







T^D !N r^l'. aCTK'ITY LaCH Aft'K 




I 


l.cnq'n If^^tructiOfiol Period 



ERIC 



s i.f r ^t, failure to h*if the o/j/ccf/vo will rcsul* in rejection of the 



3S8 



ir 



ice Cc: i 



t.' c. , L ii.i:; s , t 



^o.r^ !s'"milcV.!';<ss *^'h. ac:.V,.\ 'ihc tobies beiow ore m.n.n^uns. ' ^T^^^^ 



TAHli ^ f'\KM('5 r \ri;il \: VI Ni S(-f>Rr^V.il}! r.\INS Sli(K-.N [Nomeof rest used. 
Cc-: /cfo ^n»'s c'lr/f onty v^ho c fo^rs ujot^ hr^c^^ahjihon « 



1 



L 



i 


Kk'.VA Post 1 est 


dam 


! 









^ 




1 








































! 




1 — 

! 

i — - — 





All rtpular )car 
insiruc lional 
activMjos must 
be ovahiaced 

standardize 'I 
achie\cmeiit 
test. 



AVAA <;\i%^ oi sTi :>! \rs i'ARi icii'Air.c, in tiili; i instkuctionai. Acrivnii.s pa c atkgoriks 

Mo. of weeks between tests 



Ccrplctc f/ws fobic ^or all »n sfrucf/OMc/ ccf»v,f,es. 



K 



' A. 



NL".:nr,w cm siidf/. i s hv cradk ur vi:L 

TOTAL 



10 



12 



Cc'-f-orc for recvla: yc-ir rccdtng cna -y'dh on?y 



No, o* y '■0' * '•• s c^coi 
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... , Inr^ervlcc Center 
Nanu- o\ I" /ri.tt^>iuti ,Hti\it', ovaliuaccj in Uiis report _ 



V.ii[ MA 
In'.triiCtioiinl 



VWiHAW ill roil ! Ol i I 1\L 1 OH 1 1 1 U 1 IN^l iU (. 1 \i> IM H - (.onitnucd 
9. To vAiiii (ie^'ree were* tin* obicctnes of this cjclivil\ reached'-' 



10. th^- (A.dt-nct; presented o:i \\i\\c 2 and in iten 8, what conclusions moy be drawn regardin[; student 

pr();;rt"^;s at"»(: t^*** siiccc'-s of this octivitv-^ 



il. M.'ike ri-» orr:u ;:d*ition of c!*d^^',-/s net-ded for tlus activilv. 



\2. Describe iur; nniqi'.e or jnno\tJti\r fe<<ti::es of this ijctivitv. 



uf h ether K^.lu! > ^»lK>n <>i itc s which .ire d(^e .cd nocessnry t'; show the effectiveness or chiuH^es 
re'.nPirr tr< -n t'^eTith 1 ..'Jivil\. Attcu'h us necesr^<»:\. 
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INSERVICE CffiTER 



SUMMARY 

The Inservicc Center, located at 5057 Ridge Avenue, is a vehicle for change r 
serving as a teacher/teacher aides training and staff development center and a 
curriculum materials center; and, also, was to serve as an Inservice Media Center 
but the Mediei Siecidlist cind clerk were not hired. It is staffed by Title I and 
Trend personnel who coiibine efforts in those areas which overlap. Training is 
provided in such areas as reading, behavior modification, mathematics , program 
design, and needs assessment. Several varieties of workshops were conducted 
throughout the year. 

The overall objective for the Inservice Center is to provide opportunities for 
teachers, aides, and administrators to reinforce their skills in using innovative 
teaching methods ^ techniques , and materials in remedial and basic skills areas. 

This evaluation of the Inservice Center is based on the participants' weekly 
evaluation of each Title I workshop, a structured interview of Inservice Center 
staff, and a questionnaire on innovative teaching methods. 

An overall assessment of the Inservice Center based on the results of the 
evaluative instr-uments mentioned above, indicates that the Inservice Center's 
operation of workshop training is a very valuable and worthwhile teacher 
renewal system. 

Based on the participants* weekly evaluations , staff interviews , and results of 
questionnaire on innovative teaching methods, it can be assumed that the ' 
Inservice Center successfully accomplished its overall objective . This evaluator 
recommends the continuation and expansion cf the Inservice Center. 



PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 

Inservice Center . The Inservice Center, located at 5057 Ridge on the second 
floor of the Luclid Branch HI Bux^ding , is a vehicle for change; serving as a 
teacher renewal, a staff development and a curriculum materials center* 

The Inservice Center provided workshops and seminars designed to meet the 
needs identified by Title I school staff members. The results of a needs assess' 
went conducted upon completion of the 1972-73 school year by Inservice personnel 
provided the necessary input for determination of areas of need. Workshops 
arnd seminars were copductcd on a two or three day basis from Monday through 
Friday. Longer periods were scheduled when needed. Some workshops were 
scheduled after school and on Saturdays. Teachers attending workshops during 
the regular day participated on released time. They were replaced by substi- 
tutes. A total of approximately 634 Title I personnel and eligible classroom 
teachers attundc-A workshops during the year. The average attendance at each 
workshop was 20 participants. 

The Inservice Center serves also as an environment for educators to exchange 
ideas and techniques, examine and/or borrow supplementary classroom materials. 
Training is provided in such areas as reading, behavior modification, mathematic. 
program design, and needs assessment. Several different varieties of workshops 
were conducted throughout the year. 
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The staff of the Center is compasod of Y'orsonnel from the Curriculum Center, 
Trend, and Title I* Ottici personnel were involved as needed to conduct work- 
shops* They care from agencies, local universities , and Board of Education 
resource personnel. Title I and Trend combine efforts in those areas which 
overlap* 

In an effort to make Title I clasf;es exciting and attractive foi children, 
educators wexe provided an opportunity to focus on issues which reinforce 
their understanding of n.aterials , to investigate innovative techniques , and 
to make use of available resources for effective implementation of educational 
programs* The Inservice Center provided opportunities for educators , on a pre- 
arranged basis, to meet, work, exchange ideas and techniques, and participate 
as learners with consultants or leaders as indicated by request and identified 
needs* 

The overall objective for the Inservice Center is to provide opportunities for 
teachers, aides, and administrators to reinforce their skills in using innovative 
teaching methods, techniques, c.id materials in remedial and basic skills area* 

Specific objectives as developed by the Staff of the Center are: 

1* To brin'^ educators together focused cn issues they 
want and need to understand* 

2* To provide continuous educational renewal for 

educators that help perpetuate the self-sustaining 
individual * 

3* To provide an opportunity for exchange of skills 
and expertise between educators* 

4* To develop an awareness of and an immediate 
responsibi lity to changing educational needs* 

5* To provide healthy reinforcement where weaknesses 
have been iaentified* 

6* To provide educators an opportunity to examine their 
own behavior in relation to their classroom and 
school objectives * 

7* To provide opportunities for teachers to reinforce 
their skills in using innovative teaching methods, 
techniques and materials in related basic skills areas. 

8* To provide opportunities for educators to reinforce 
interpersonal cowmunication skills^ 

9* To affiliate with local universities , community 

education agencies and organizations which encourage 
participation and shared use of resources* 

The participants were selected staff members of the identified Title I public 
and nonpublic programs* 
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Based on the xt:sults*of a needs asscssme^nt conducted upon completion of the 
1972-73 school year, workshops were set up to help eligdhle teachers and 
teacher aides with discipJ inary irobloms, u'hich were counter productive to 
learning activities; to inprove pupil motiv^.ticn , which includes new ideas and 
techniques; and to interest reluctant learners by using quick and easy methods 
of diagnosing learning deficiencies and strengths. S'vecial workshops were also 
offered specifically for t. ^cher aides, although the teacher aides were included 
in some of the above mentioned workshops* 



CURRICULUM MATERIALS CENTER 

The Curriculum Materials Center is located in Rooms 201, 202, and 204 on the 
second floor of the Inst-rvice Center /Euclid Branch ffl Bvilding , 5057 Ridge Ave* 
Room 201 serves as the v:ork and storage areas for the Center staff, including 
office space, plus areas for receiving , processing , and cataloging materials 
and equipirient * These rr.aterials were used to meet the primary Title I objective 
of improving reading skills in the content areas* 

The Center is open from 7:30 A.M. to 4:45 P*M^ daily, remaining open later by 
appointment or special arrangement* 

Varied services to aid learning are provided by the Center: 

1* Approved instructional materials are available 
for eligible teachers to examine and/or borrow 
for classroom use. 

2* New developments in materials , equipment, and 
teaching technology are made available to 
teachers and curriculum cormittees to preview, 
screen, and evaluate * 

3* Services of the Materials Center staff are 
utilized to provide workshops for eligible 
teachers, administrators , and community groups, 
such as: Title I parents, and Title I Parent 
Advisory Committee* 

4* Work space, equipment, and supplies are provided 
for eligible teachers who wish to prepare 
materials for their classrooms * 

5* Catalogs listing approved materials , plus pro- 
ducers^ and publishers* catalogs , axu available 
in the Center • They are organized in such a way 
that school personnel, responsible for individual 
school purch-nses , may select the most appropriate 
materials for their specific locations * 

Inscrvicc Worknh o vs and Meetings * A total of 1,601 teachers, teacher aides, 
administrate} r , ai.J Title I students attended workshops conducted by the 
Materials Center staff* Those worksshops inclvdcd examining new materials , 
learning how to use equipi:*ent , dry mounting, laminating , and making contact 
slides* They (the workshops) also involved the participants in developing 
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their cOinimnlcj.ticn skills, exploring behavior management as it relates to 
discipline, pluL: discovcriug techniques for motivating reluctant students* 
Mditional inservica sessions and meetings on progi;aia Tianagamcnt were held fcr 
Hoffman Reaaing Laboratory teachers and aides* 

Center/School Staff Corrtun i ration , During the 1973-74 school year, teachers from 
88 Title I elementary attendance areas, 2 high schools, 11 nonpublic schools 
visited the center. Materials v:ere presented/demonstrated at the regular monthly 
City-Wide Elementary Meetings and during some of the Secondary Curriculu:ri Com- 
mittee Meetings * The divisional assistant responsible for the operation of the 
Materials Center met monthly with curriculum specialists and attended conferences 
sponsored by the Division of Curriculum Services* Curriculum sp^jcialists , prin- 
cipals, and gr^uf'S of teachers were invited to meet in the center, view materials , 
and muke seltctions for purchase. When requested, workshops were conducted (on 
site) with total school faculties, in order to coordinate Title I supplemental 
program with total school program* 

Process i ng Ma zer i a Is* Previewing and screening new instructional materials con- 
tinues to be an important function , The format for this process remains the same 
as it was last yu^j. . Infor^-'tif^r ^.bout new instructional aids is obtained from 
catalogs , periodicals , conferences , meetings , advertising brochures, and sales 
representatives ; materials are then requested from publishers for preview pur- 
poses* Materials are also secured in response to requests from Title I supervi- 
sors, principals , and teachers * An up-to-date file of catalogs and Information 
from publishing companies is maintained in the center* 

All materials received in the Center are initially screened and evaluated by the 
staffs then fr:,3entc<I and/or demonstrated to the appropriate curriculum committees 
for experim.ental use in classrooms , with evaluation by teachers and curriculum 
specialists * Comjrdttee members try out new materials in their classrooms and 
report their evaluation of the materials directly to the committees* All evalua- 
tion formiS are kep>t on file in the center* Curriculum Committee approval is 
given on the basis of the concensus indicated in the evaluation* Recommended 
materials are submitted to the Board of Education for official approval . Each 
approved item is then listed in the catalog issued by this center. Instructiona l 
Materials Approved far Purchjr>o with Funds Other Than Those Provided Wholly by 
the IjQ^ird of Education * This list contains commercial catalog information on the 
materials , grade levels for which they are designed and the specific skills the 
materials can help tc develop. 

During the past year 264 items of instructional materials have been previewed 
and evaluated by curriculum committees and individual teachers. Ohe hundred and 
twenty- four items were approved, 56 items were rejected , and 84 are pending. 

Communi t y Invol von.cn t * Barents and other community groups were extended invita- 
tions to visit the Center during the year; however/ no attempt was made to 
collect quantitative data on their involvemtcnt. Professional teacher groups 
and the local International Reading Association (IRA) held meetings in the center. 

Producing Instruct ional Materials * Layout work was produced for Nonpublic 
Summer School and Title 1 Summer Inservi ce* Lettering (on H<^adliner) was pro- 
duced for the Division of Evaluation * Dry m.ounting and laminating wen. demon- 
strated for Title I representatives of the EcaumiOnt/Jumner District . 
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EVALUATION' PROCEDURES AND RESULTS 



The evaluation of the Inservicc Center is based on the participants' weekly 
evaluation of cdch Title I workshop, a structured interview of Inservice Center 
staff conducted by the Title I Evaluator, and a post-test questionnaire on 
innovative teaching methods administered to all workshop participants by the 
Title I Evaluator, to provide data on participants* practical application of 
workshop ideas. 

Results of Participants' Weekli] Evluations ' ^ 3r to assess the participants' 
evaluation of th^i inservice training a 20-. c^. qve'stionnaire was administered 
to each participant at the conclusion of each v/orkshop. (See Appendix A.) The 
first eight iters on the form were specific statements to which participants 
were given a choice of four degrees of rea;ponse, "agree", "probably agree", 
"probably disagree", and "disagree" . Item ff9 requested a list of the importctnt 
ideas presented in the workshop, and item fflO asked that the participant list 
ideas which he intended to use in his work situation. Space was available 
under the heading "Additional Comments" for any remarks that were not included 
in items il9 and fllO. 

An average percent of scores for the first eight items was comput ^ by figuring 
an actual score for each item f?.gree = 4 points; probably agree = 3; probably 
disagree = 2; and disagree - 1) and adding these scores to get a total score. 
Next, the highest possible score for each item was figured and these scores 
were adde^l to get a total score. The actual score was divided by the highest 
possible score to obtain the average percentage of scores for all items. The 
Results are shown in Tables I and II. 

Items §9 and fflO were tallied with an overall purpose of determining whether 
or not the workshop ideas which the participants considered important, related 
positively to the stated intent of the workshop presentation, and whether or 
not those ideas had practical value to the participants' work situation. 

A minimum overall average percent of the scores on all items was arbitrarily set 
at 95% by the evaluator. Therefore, any workshop with less than the overall 
minimum was considered as receiving a negative evaluation by the participants. 

The overall percentage of responses on individual workshops ranged frcr. 01% to 
100%. The overall average response for all items to the workshops was 97% for 
the Fall workshops and 96% for the Spring workshops. 

As indicated in Table III the participants rated two of the Fall workshops as 
negative; two of the Fall workshops received the highest possible rating with 
all others receiving ratings above the minimum overall average of 95%. In 
Table IV the ratings show that two of the Spring ^nrkshops were evaluated as 
negative, no Spiing workshops received the highes^ possible score of 100"^ 
although two received a high score of 99%, all other Spring workshops received 
a rating equal to or better than the minimum of 95%. 

The responses on item for all workshops indicated that ideas perceived as 
important by the participants were directly related to the stated workshop 
objectives. Comments made In response to Item I'lO would support the assumption 
that the subject matter in the workshops presented had practical value for the 
participants . The luajority of those who responded to item ff9 also indicated 
that these ideas would be used in tholr work situation. 
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TABLE I 

SCORES FOP TITLE I INSERVICE WORKSHOPS 
FALL, 1973 

TITLE OF WORKSHOP 
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TABLE 111 



C0!4PARIS0NS OF TITLE I JKSERVICE WORKSHOPS 
BASED Oil OVERALL WEIGHTED PERCENTAGES 
OF PARTICIPANTS' RESPONSES 
LISTED IN DESCENDING ORDER 

FALL, 1973 



Number of Overall 





ivaiue or iftorKsnop 


Partici pants 


Percen tag e 


7 


Motivating Reluotant Students 


20 


100 


o 


Reading Collctge 


.21 


100 


J • 


tianaiing Disruptive Behavior 


22 


99 


4. 


Interpersonal Communication 


12 


99 


5. 


Learn And Earn 


17 


99 


6. 


Commitment Before Confrontation 


17 


99 


7. 


Instructional Media 


18 


95 


B. 


Aides In Action 


23 


98 


9. 


Motivating Reluctant Students 


17 


98 


10. 


Seven Ki.^ses And A Hug 


16 


97 


11. 


2 

Motivating Reluctant Students 


18 


y/ 


12. 


Informal Diagno^^is And Prescription 


21 ' 


96 


13. 


Seven Kisses And A Hug 


' 19 


96 


14. 


Instructional Media 


19' 


91 


15. 


Positive Attitudes 


14 


91 


1 


Second Time Presented 






2 


Third Time Presented 
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coMP/\.Hiso::s of title i inservice workshops - 

BASED ON OVERALL WEfCFTED PERCENTAGES 
OF PARTICIPANTS* RESPONSES 
LISTED IN DESCENDING ORDER 

SPRING, 1974 

Number of Overall 
Name of Workshop Participants Percentage 



2. 


Interpersonal Cominunication 




99 


2. 


Motivating Reluctant Students 


9 7 


99 


J- 


Multiple Approaches To Growth In 
Comprehont'don 






4. 


RIT Aides In Action 


23 


98 


5- 


Learning Disabilities 


Jo 


yo 


6- 


Supportive Instructional Productions 


7 O 
lb 




7- 


Motivating Reluctant Students ^ 


O 7 


yo 


8. 


Learn And Earn 


1 4 


yo 


9. 


Class Meetings And Schools Without Failure 


14 


Q7 

y / 


10. 


. ^ 1 
Learn And Earn 


7 O 
1 O 


97 


11. 


Social Studies And The 20th Century 
Student 




97 


12. 


Developing Positive Atti Lades 


22 


96 


13. 


Cowmitment Before Confront .tion 


22 


96 


14. 


Math And Media, Section 1 


22 


95 


15. 


Math And Media, Section 1 ^ 


23 


95 


16. 


Learning Disabilities 


22 


95 


17. 


Informal Diagnosis And Prescription 


25 


95 


18. 


Math And Media, Section 2 


19 


93 


19. 


Math And Media, Section 2 ^ 


22 


92 



^ Second Time Presented 
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In the scci-Jon provided for "Additional Corrr:cnts" approximately 95% of the 
participants respondud , The fosltive conunants generally revolved around two 
themes: (1) the workshops wexe excellent , realistic and helpful; (2) the very 
best thing about the workshops v/as the oppor zunity to share, conmunicate , and 
interact with so many different teachers on so many different topics. Of all 
the comiuents the only negative coiments made were in reference to: (1) the 
workshops wcie not frequent no2 long enough, (2) the workshops did not serve 
enough Title I teachers, (3) the Workshop Evaluation Form was not completely anon- 
ymous (name of participant's school was requested) , It was seen as a means of 
identification and consequently some participants expressed the reeling that 
their answcj^s were not completely candid. Therefore , the data is suspect in 
items of reliability , 

Results of I n service Center Staff Intervi c\/s , A face-to- face interview was 
conducted with each member of the Inservice Center Staff, excluding secretarial 
staff. The interviews wore based on a 12-item interview questionnaire developed 
by the Title I Evaluator . (See Appendix B,) 

There ^*as a total of 28 sugger^tions made by the staff* These suggestions have 
been sumiLarized into four general categories as listea below. (See Appendix C 
for complete summary.) 

Training - Inservice training should be provided for 
teachers to become workshop leaders and resource pei'::sun::^ 
in their school buildings , workshops for total school 
faculties on organization -md group dynamics , expand 
recruitm,enz of workshop leaders from v;ithin the system* 

2. Inservice Center Staff - Staff organization and staff 
responsibilities of the Inservice Center should be 
clearly delineated by the responsible administrative 
decision-makers . The staff also indicated a desire 
to further develop the cooperative efforts of Title I 
and Trend personnel in providing teacher training and 
staff development in areas of joint concern, 

3. Expanding Center's Services - Expand services to include 
a library type resource reference 'service, development 
and maintenance of a professional library, development of 
mini-courses for eligible teachers* classroom use. 

4. Physical Facilities of Center - Expansion of present 
physical plant, and development of inservice type 
centers in each district . 

Results of Post-Test Questionnaire, on Innovative Teaching Methods - "New 
Classroom techniques'' . As a follow-up evaluation to assess the degree to which 
the practic.ll applications of workshop ideas and techniques were being implemented, 
a 12''item questionnaire was administered approximately 2 weeks after the final 
workshop was held in the spring. (See Appendix D.) 

Questionnairas were sent to all participants of each scheduled workshop. The 
participants were asked noL to use any maan5; of identification , so that their 
responses would remain anonymous. Of the COO questionnaires mailed, 267 or 45% 
were returned. 
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Of the 267 rvy rondcnts , 241 or 90^^ had tried some innovative techniques/ 233 of 
the 267 rcsfoi Jents or £^7*^ described techniques which thoy regarded as signifi- 
cant or intcicsting; 127 or 55% of those describing most significant technique 
indicated that they got it somewhere else (not totally original) and made minor 
changes; 46 vr 20% of this group got the new technique somewhere else and made 
major changes, and 40 or 17% got it somewhere else without making any changes. 

There were 173 respondents indicating that the- techniques which they described 
came from sor.owhere else and were not totally original. Of the 173 respondents 
138 or 80% got the decor ibed technique from an Inservice Center Workshop. Ke- 
spondents describing most significant technique indicated that other teachers 
used the technique to some extent, and that during the year they had informed 
other teachers of the technique at least twice. Of those describing most 
significant technique, 137 or 59% planned to use the technique again at least 
once weekly. 

Of the 267 respondents most of them indicated that to some extent new techniques 
were being used in their school. Teachers indicated that they put quite a bit 
of their time and energy into new classroom techniques, and that during the year 
from two to eight new techniques had been i ried. Of all the new techniques 
tried during the year by the 267 respondents , 219 respondents or 82% indicated 
that the ideas came from Inservice Center Workshops . 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Summary of Conclusions and Findings: Weekly Evaluation of Workshops . The 
following conclusions and findings are based upon participants' weekly evalua- 
tion of the 34 workshops which were presented: 

1. The participants' overall response to the Inservice 
Workshops were extremely positive . 

2. Four of the thirty-four workshops presented were 
rated as negative by the participants . 

3* At least four of the workshops were perceived by 

participants as being more successful than all others 
as indicated by the almost perfect rating which they 
received . 

4. According to the overall responses to item ^9 the 
subject matter presented in the workshops had practical 
value for the participant.^ . 

5. The responses to item if 9 indicated that the ideas 
received from the workshops would be used in partici'- 
pants' work situations . 

6. The majority of the respondents indicated that the 
workshops were excellent , realistic, and helpful. 

7. Participants felt that a major strength of the workshops 
was the sharing, con'Jimni eating and interacting with 
fellow teachers which the workshop setting made possible. 
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6. Participants want more opportunities to attend 
workshops^ ; want to have workshops scheduled for 
more than one or two days; would like Center^ to 
serve more teachers* 



9. The Inservice Center's operation of workshop training 
is a very valuable and worthv/hile teacher renewal 
system* 

10* Participants indicated that the workshop evaluation 
form did not insure anonymity of respondents and 
therefore affected objectivity of responses* 

11* The Inservice Center is serving as an environment 
for teachers to exchange ideas and techniques, 
examine and/or borrow supplementary classroom 
materials* 



Conclusions^ and Findings from Inservice Center Staff Interviews * Personal 
intcrvicv/s v/erc conducted with each member of the Inservice Center Staff. 
The following conclusions and findings are based on those interviews: 



1* The present workshop evaluation form needs revising, 
or an alternative instrument developed* 

2* Follow-up evaluations should be a part of overall 
Center evaluation* 

3* Summative type evaluation of total workshop experience 
should continue* 

4* There is a need for an assessment of staff's team 
relati onship* 

5* Staff has differing views on lines of authority and 
res ponsibi lities* 

6* Staff indicated a definite need for clarification of 
roles and responsibilities * 

7* All staff mciribers indicated a desire for a closer 
working relationship in providing inservice for 
Center's clients* 

6* Staff members differ on role responsibilities and 

how individual members should participate in decision-* 
making process* 

9* Workshops are presented in terms of feedback data from 
an assessment of teachers' inservice needs* 

10* Objectives of Inservice Center are not clear to all 
stcff mcniLcxs* 
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The process of selection and dissemination of 
Inijcrvice Cantor materials through the services 
of the CurrlculuHi Materials Center is well-known 
and ijupported by all staff members* 

Materials of the Curriculum Materials Center are 
being used by a wide variety of the system^ s 
school personnel * 

There are many ways in which the Inservice Center 
might provide greater inservice for the school 
system's personnel* 

Conclusions and Findings from Post-Test Questionnaire on Innovative Teaching 
Methods - "^'ew Classroom Techniques" * The following conclusions and findings 
are based upon an analysis of the results of the questionnaire: 

1. Ninety percent of participants returning question- 
naires had tried some type of innovative classroom 
technique * 

2* Two-hundred thirty-three of the two-hundred sixty-- 
seven respondents described a technique which they 
considered as most significant or interesting ^ 

3. Eighty percent of those who described a most signifi*- 
cant or interesting technique which was not totally 
original with them got the described technique from 
an Inservice Center Workshop* 

4* Most interesting or significant techniques described 
by respondents are being used to some extent by 
other teachers. 

5. Of those describing most significant or interesting 
technique one-hundred thi^^ty-seven or fifty^nine 
percent planned to use the technique again at 
least once weekly* 

6* Workshop participants are putting quite a bit of 
their time and energy into innovative classroom 
techniques * 

7* Workshop participants that have tried new classroom 
techniques during the year have gotten the idea from 
the Inservice Center* 

8* The Inservice Center Workshops are reinforcing inno- 
vative teaching methods* 

9* The overall objective of the Inservice Center was 
successfully accomplished* 
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Recorrcn'l'tiom' r c>r Program Tmvrovement l The follo\dng reconmendations arc 
mado bjscd urx^n lIk: conclvsicns and findings from the three various data 
sources. Statencnts are listed according to the evaluator* s priority from 
highest to lowest. 



1* Merge Inservico Center staff so that there is 
only one Inservice Center staff , rather than a 
Trend staff and a Title I staff. 



2* Federal inservice funds from the various funding 

agencies should be coordinated under one "umbrella" 
type inservice budgets 

3. High priority should be given to development of 
clear-cut line-staff responsibilities and relation- 
ships. 

4. Implement the following structural organization of 
Inservice staff or one similar to it. 



Director of Inservice Center 



Assistant Director of Inservice Center 



Coordinator 
Planning 


of Instructional 
^ Development 


/ 


\ 


Resource 


Instructors 



Coordinator of Curriculum 
Materials & Equipment 
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RecoiTunended job dar^uription of Inservicc Staff under proposed structural re-- 
organization: 

Pi rector of Inser\^ico Center - The Director will assume 
overrill responsibility for operation of Center's activities; 
coordinate all activities. 

Assistant Director of Inservice Center - The Assistant 
Director of Inservice Center will be directly responsible 
to the Director; assist in overall operation of Center; 
coordinate activities of Coordinator of Instructional 
Planning <S Develovpient and Coordinator of Curriculum 
Materials & Equipment* 

Coordinator of Instructional Planning s: Development - 
The Coordinator of Instructional Planning S Development 
will be directly rc onsible to the Assistant Director; 
assume responsibility for assessing inservice needs, 
securing Resource Instructors, scheduling workshops, 
planning and developing other me^ms of providing inservice; 
work in a staff relationship to Coordinator of Curriculum 
Materials & Equipment* 

Coordinator of Materials & Equipment - The Coordinator of 
Materials & Equipment will be directly responsible to the 
Assistant Director, assurre overall responsibility for 
materials and equipment of Center; previewing, screening, 
and evaluating new instructional materials; examination 
and borrowing of materials and equipment by Center's 
clients; coordination, development, and expansion. 

5, Director of Inservice provide systematic means for 
staff input into decision-making process especially 
to the following areas: 

(a) Inservice Center reorganization 

(b) Planning and development 

(c) Development of Inservice Center's goals 
and objectives 

(d) Staff selection 

6, Inservice Center staff continue efforts toward working 
together as a team in providing inservice for school 
personnel • 

7, Physical facilities of Inservice Center should be 
expanded, i.e. use the total facilities of Euclid 
Branch HI to house Center* 

Expand nu/r^ber of resource instructors so that Inservice 
Center might expand services and training capabilities. 
(See page 10 - Results of Inservice Center Staff Interviews.) 
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9. Expand concept of inservJce center idea so that it 
will accommodate total inservice needs of clients, 
i.e. creation of district inservice centers which are 
coordinated through a "central" inservice center. 

10. Each workshop consultant should have soma objective 
means of assessing accomplishment of the objectives 
which he has set for his particular workshop. 

11* A workshop evaluation form should be developed which 
will give a more objective participant assessment of 
workshop experience* 

12. Periodic follow-up evaluations (i.e. every 2 or 3 months) 
of practical application of workshpp ideas by partici- 
pants should be initiated, 

13. Evaluator meet with Inservice staff and construct eval- 
uation design which will provide information useful to 
staff. 

14. Continue housing loan service of curriculum materials and 
equipment in same facility wherein workshops are conducted. 



Rccomiriendations for Curriculum Materials Center . At present one divisional 
assistant and one secretary staff this center. The services of an additional 
secretary arc available on a limited time basis to facilitate the materials 
check-cut procedures. Two members of the Inservice Center staff (Nonpublic- 
Title I and Law Education Coordinators) provided the additional help needed 
to screen and evaluate materials received. 



In order to continue providing adequate services for the increasing number of 
teachers using the Center , the following additional staff is recommended. 

1 Divisional Assistant - responsible for overall operation of 

Centex: to conduct workshops; demonstrate use of new materials 
and teaching techniques; meet with curriculum committees and 
other teacher groups; act as resource person for inservice 
meetings . 

1 Certified Person - to provide assistance for teachers interested 
in developing teacher-made instructional materials; to demon- 
strate use of new materials and teaching techniques; to assist 
in the revision of catalog listing of materials ; to act as 
resource person for inservice activities . (Currently there 
is an opening for a Title I Media Specialist (Divisional 
Assistant) to coordinate and expand the services described 
above and those of the four district Media Centers. 

1 Clerk-Typist (full-time) - to act as secretary-receptionist / main-- 
tain fiJes, type, catalog materials received, and other duties 
as required. Some of the other duties of the present clerk-- 
typist include prcpciring materials for teachers, producing 
lettering and transparencies, iind serving as a resource person 
for inservice jactivities . 
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IN SERVICF: SUf'*M [R P ROGRAM 197^> 



Evaluator - Ollie Tucker Ward 



SUMMARY 

The St. Louis Title I Summer Program for 1974 included a variety of workshops 
for Title I public and nonpublic school personnel. The workshop concept as a 
means of inproving instrucf-ion has received much support in recent years. 
The purpose of the 1974 suiiMier, workshops wd<; to provice persons who are respon- 
sible for tho. education of children living in Title I areas an opportunity to 
become cv.saro of new and different teaching approaches , methods , and materialf^ r 
and of effective measums for ddcipilng them to individu^il circumstances . 
Skills development in behavior control and socia-l relations were also included. 

A series of 34 worksliops scheduled and planned by the Inservice Centex were held 
in the facilities at Work-Study High School, Inservice Center f and Forest Park 
Junior Collage. During the period frcr June 11th through July 3rd, 27 workshops 
were held for 4 days each, and 7 workshops were heir! for 3 days. 

Additionally f woikshops of two sessions each were conducted at the Northside 
Reading Clinic and at the McKinley-Roosevelt Reading Clinic. A tv/o-part work- 
shop for the Math Improvement Teams was held at Work-Study High School. Harris 
Teachers College was the s:^o for a Title I workshop for credit entitled 
Learning Problems" . 

A total of 638 persons were enrolled in the overall inservice program with an 
attendance rate of 95%. In addition, inservice workshops were held in each 
district. Participants were the Title I administrators within the districts. 

The responses to the Summer of 1974 workshop was positive enough to suggest that 
the workshop and district inservice concept is well accepted by St. Louis educa- 
tors. Many expressed a feeling of personal growth and an expansion of their learn-- 
ing experiences . Comments reflected an encouragement to try new methods and 
m.aterials because of the dei^ailed way in which they had been discussed during a 
workshop and district inservice. The overall responses for the four-week period 
including oil workshops was positive. A concinuation of Title I summer inservice 
is indicated as providing a valuable service to St. Louis school personnel. 



DESCRIPTION 

In service C ental. The various components of this inservice offering were centered 
around seven main categories: lew^Juage, humein relations, development and making 
of supplementary materials, games, strategics for teaching the underachieving 
readers, the importance of using content areas for teaching reading, and new 
methods for teaching math. 

Throughout the four weeks of presentation attendance remained at a high level. 
There was an attendance rate of 92t the first week, 93% the second week, 94% the 
third week, and 95% the fourth week. Figures 1,2,3, and 4 indicate individual 
workshop a t tendance . 
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PSRO^UTAGE OF ATTEUD^JiO: 

Dates: June 21 - 14, *74 

NAHS OF WOILKSHOP n>wc 



CO:^SULTANX 


1st 


2nd 


3rd 


4th 




Reading In The Content Areas 
Donald Cushcnbery 


95% 


95% 


95% 


95% 


95% 


learning Activity Package - Approacn To 

Indi vi duali zed Learning 

Max Schn-arze and James Shucart 


100% 


93% 


80% . 


1 93% 


92% 


Activities , Ideas end . ate rials For 
Language Experience 
Dr^ Leo Jiodcnbom 


100% 


94% 


83% 


94% 


93% 


Developnent of Individualized Learning 

Packages 

Phyllis Ward 


100% 


92% 


^2% 


1 88% 


93% 


Strategics For Children Who Gjn't Pay 
Attention or Condyle te Assignrvynts 
Center For Creative Corirrjuni cations 


100% 


84% 


# ~ 
95% 


• 89% 


: 92% 


Handling Disruptive Pchavior 

Cen te r For Creati ve Comnmn i ca tions 


loot 


S5% 


85% , 


77% 


87% 


Manipiilatii'o Mathematics 
Mary Laycock 


95% 


90% 


75% 


85% 


86% 


Mathen\atics - Problem Solving 
Savannah Miller 


100% 


93% 


100% 


100% 


98% 


Devi?loprient Of Teaclior Made Materials 
Ceri*cr For Creative Connuni cations 


100% 


88% 


100% 1 


94% 


96% 


^ j)\Q3 A/jd Gimicks Pi Xi. I 
Jarolirie Siubbleljcld 


90% 


90% 


89% 


91% 


92% 


AVFPSiCr ovr^v.rjy /.Trr::v.v!CF. 


99% 


90% 


91% 


90% 


93% 
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Figure 1 

Location: Forest Pazk Community College 
Inscrvico Center 



location: Work-Stvdy High School 



Dates: Jane 17 



- 20 '74 



mys OF wopysiiop ^ 

COUSVLTAUT 


1st 


2nd 


3rd 


4th 


WEEK 


Faiding In rhc Ccntt-nt Areas 
Thomis R. Schncll 


100% 


100% 


94% 


€2% 


94% 


Lcinguage Is For Me 
Ruth Ccbulash 


87% 


BOX 


87% 


87% 


85% 


The ActioTi Approach 
Hcl Coblash 


lOOX 


95% 


89% 


89% 


93% 


Handling Disruptive Dohcvior 
'Center For Creative Con::uni cations 


100% 


100% 


94% 


lOOZ 


99% 


Hathcrnatics 

Robert Regs and Oaoes Hirstcin 


100% 


94% 


r 

94% 


81% 


92% 


Teaching The Facts 
Jack Wilkenson 


9S% 


lOOX 


90% 


100% 


96% 


Povelopriont Of Teacher Made Materials 
Center For Creative Cormuni cat 20ns 


100% 


100% 


90% 


86% 


94% 


Comnvnication Skills And Disruptive 
Behavior 


100% 


95% 


81% 


86% 


90% 


Strategies For Children Who Cannot Pay 
Alt U-ntion or Conplevc /^signny^-.* s 

Cr^n t rt r f-'n r Cvoii ti ve COtTJCUni C\l ' onS 


94% 


100% 


83% 


• 83% 


90% 


AVKRACF OVFFALL ATTFUDA^KE 


100% 


100% 


92% 


100% 


98% 




1 
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FX'-URE 3 



lociition: yorvst Park Corjuunity College 
Inscrvice Center 



BVblMKR WORKSHOPS 
PERCSNTACi: OF ATTENR^NCE 

Dates: - ^7, '74 



COtfSULT/Ji'T 


Jst 


2nd 


3rd 


4th 




Xnstructional Media 
Mamie Thorr.as 


$1% 


94% . 


100% 


100% 


94% 


hlotivcitionaJ Strategies For Non-Acadcmo , 
lion -Task Oriented Students 


100% 


92% 


92% 


77% 


90% 


Comes /Jid Cinnicks Part II 
Caroline Stvbblefield 


100% 


100% 


. 89% 


89% 


94% 


Uixmanizing^ Pol at ions In The Classroom 
Caineron W* Meredith 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


Beading In Tfie Content Area 
Donald Cushenbery 


100% 


100% 


95% 


77% 


93%' 


y.atbernatics Laboratory For Teachers 
Douglas A. Crouwa 


100% 


86% 


100% 


86% 


93% 


Language Experience - Language Is For Me 
HvUi K* Carlr,on 


95% ' 


100% 


84% 


89% 


92% 


Media Workr^hop 
Erma Valentine 


72% 


100% 


94% 


100% 


92% 


AVFPAGK O'/TPALL /.T7K:!D,\WCS 


94% 


97% 


94% 


90% 


94% 
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hoc a ti on : Work - i>' tiidy 

Inscrvica Center 



FXGVP}-: 4 



SW'V^iKP WORKSHOPS 

PBnci:NTAGr. cy attendaiiCS 

Dates: July 1 3, 1V74 



h^A^ "" OF UVRKSHOP -j 

consult;u\"t 


1st 


2nd 


3rd 


4th 


WEEK 


Bunanizing Relationships In The Fanily 
Cameron fv\ tlcredith 


100% 


100% 


100% 




100% 


Metric Workshop 
Karl Nvlb:n:er 


100% 


100% 


100% 




100% 


Strateqics Vor Childrai Who Can't Pay 
Attention or Complete Assi cements 
Cen ter For Crcati vo Co::mii:i xcations 


100% 


100% 


100"% 




100% 


Handling Disruptive ll^havior 
Center For Creative Corzr/aiii cations 


100% 


100% 


100% 




100% 


Developrient Of Teacher **-!ade Materials 
Center For Crcati %'e Conzrdtni cations 


93% 


93% 


— —•$ — 

93% 




93% 


Hunun delations - Discipline y.ethods 
K 'Jo Conway 


100% 


91% 


73% 




88% 


Media Workshop 
Erma Valentinr^ 


95% 


eo% 


80% 




85% 


AVF.RAC}: OVFPALh ({^TZ^t'oicia:^ 


98% 


95% 


92% 




95% 
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Between tJu* hourrs of 1:00 p.m. and 5:00 [j*m. the workshop convened at one of 
three lo.sutions: lu^.crvice Center, Forest Park Junior College, or Work-Study 
High Scliool* The irrjt!;ods of presentation were as v<iried as tlic workshop facil- 
itators. Both local and non-local consultants were selected to conduct the 
inservice sessions* Five hundred and fifteen participants were enrolled. 

Reading Clinic Pj i\' jen tatJon . A two-part presentation of "Classroom Strategies 
for the Vndei achieving Readers" was held simultaneously at Northside Reading 
Clinir and at McKJ nlc ij-Roosevelt Reading Clinic. Each part continued for two 
weeks frcin June 17th through July 12th during the afternoon hours of 1:00 p^m. 
to 5:00 p.m. An overall attcnji.ince rate of 94% was maintained. Eighteen 
teachers pjrticip.ittc? in the Reading Clinic training. During the morning the 
participants were involved in a practicum which ir^ luded teaching a small 
number of students. 

Hath Ij7;'i nvcrent TcT t. It was possible for the Math Inservice to be conducted 
during the rorning hours (6:30 - 12:30) at Work-Study High School because the 
participants u^re not otherwise involved in summer school. The first part 
provided training for the participants in the method employed in the Math 
Improvement Team approach. This was led by consultants from a nearby university* 

The second part, directed by Hoffman IMS representatives , trained the participants 
in the use of the two instructional support systems used in the MIT Program* The 
enrollment for the Hath Workshop ranged from 74 to 82 and overall attendance was 
97%. 

Learning Problems . A total of 55 school personnel attended the credit course 
offered at Harris Teachers College. Several instructors took part in training 
the participants to identify learning problems and children with learning dis- 
abilities* and application of the methods and techniques considered helpful in 
teaching children who have problems in learning. Attendance for the four-week 
period was approximately 99%. 

Nonpnbl ir Inservic e^ Two separate workshops were included in the nonpublic 
group: ~ Understanding Black Values" and "Cognitive and Affective Skills"* 
The "Understanding Black Values" session was of 8 days duration and included 17 
participants whcse attendance rate was 97%. Eighteen participants were enrolled 
in the S-day session of "Cognitive and Affective' Skills" . The attendance rate 
for this workshop was 84%* The purpose of both nonpublic presentations wa:; to 
help teachers develop a better understanding between themselves and their stu- 
dents. "Understanding Black Values" emphasized a better understanding of their 
students' cent em.por cry speech. "Cognitive and Affective Skills" sought to 
im.press upon teachers the need to direct their students in acquiring certain 
skills vital to their receiving maximum value from their education^ 
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Dir,ti.ict inr.f,'rv!> • IJorkshoi-i , The four Title I (districts conducted inscrvice 
workr.I.oi w.ithi:i th^ir indJvicln.il districts * In ouch case, adininistrator^: in 
the d: ctrlcts :/c:o the particip'-'ints ^ Following i6' a sunuvai'y of the inscivicc 
activities for u>ich district . 

Bannekcr: Cer,tr,'f''Vc:shon Di: :t rict , The administrator ' s inservicc program was 
divided into twc ^jciits. Part I, ^'Strengthening the Principal's Skills as Ins^truc- 
tional Leader", ccriprised the first thiee weeks of the progranu Part I included 
exposing the pc.rti cipants to teacher evaluation while using mdterials pertinent 
to the instructicr.al leader* "Teachei Evaluation" was then explored in depth 
during the scco;..: and third \;ccks without the guise of instructional leadership. 
Instead, "Instructional Evalu.ition'' w.is the title. The final week was devoted 
to Pait II, "Instructional Evaluation and Guidance" . The "Guidance" component 
enlarged on the internalization of the principal' s role as the instructional 
leader hu explorii.g the participant* s leadership stip.es, defining methods to 
promote s:t:iif cohcsivencss , and identifying the principal' s behavior in the 
light of a resource role. 

Finrlly, the participants were required to produce through collaborative efforts: 
(1) strategies fur observing and evaluating teachers who would use the materials 
acquired during the inservicc workshops; (2) design a form for classroom ohserva*- 
tion that reflected the cognitive and affective characteristics of classroom 
interaction wiU.out regard to subject area; (3) develop an instrument to survey 
school guidance needs. 

Beaumont- Sumner District . Administrators in the Deaumont^Sumner District partici- 
pated in a four weeks workshop entitled, "Administrators Workshop in the Scope 
and Seq ue nce of the Elcrrentary School Math Program" . The focus of the workshop 
was on instructional skills and teaching techniques for grades Kg. - 8. The 
course content included the use of coivmercial materials , developing teacher-made 
and manipulative materials, growth monitoring at each grade level, and the role 
of the ad'uinistiators in the mathematics instructional program. 

During tJiC first t'''-j weeks of the program, the participants were taught how to 
use iiiaterials, teacher-made and commercial , respectively. Experts were brought 
in to demonstrate the materials. There were four workshop coordinators who are 
regular r.\ithematics teachers during the school year. It should be noted that a 
pre- post- test was used to datcrmdne where the concentration of learning activi- 
ties should fall. Consultants v/ere brought in at the beginning of the workshop 
to discuss Board of Education curriculum, policies, deficiencies of 6th grade 
students in m.ath and science, learning disabilities and how to organize math 
materials; within an individual school. 

The second half of the four week workshop was devoted to practical experiences 
with students. Part II was entitled, "Practicum for Administra t ors - Impl ementa- 
tion of y.atJi Facf-s" . This workshop provided administrators with the opportunity 
to expei jmcnt and im.plement various teaching techniques with pupils. Visual and 
audio teaching aids and ccm:::crcial materials were used as a part of the teaching 
repertoire. 

In addition, the participants were placed into teams. Each team devised a 
"School Tpprovc:::ont Plan" (SIP)., Tliis plan included how each administrator 
planned to iirplercnt the skills gleaned fro:: this workshop in his home school. 
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McKinlv i j-Boai^K ^V'j 1 1 Dd strict . The McKinley^Rooscvclt District proposed an 
administrator * .'y i nsorvice program ertitled "Multiple Coordination of Instruc- 
tional Activities*'. Dividfc". into ono four^day workshop and three two-day work- 
sho[.s, the progijin was attended by seven elementary school principals . The 
total number of dciys for adninistratur inscrvice was ten days. District prin^- 
cipals had previously rcquajtcd inservice cover the following areas: (1) 
techniques to develop an effective staff, (2) primary reading materials now in 
use in St. Louis schools, (3) reading clinic approaches to remediation, and, 
(4) methods of lu:.ndling disruptive bd.avior. Workshop presenters had prepared 
detailed proposcils that covered iters from the objectives to presentation 
through evaluation for distiict and honrd approval , Participants received 
extensive handouts of the \:orkshop format and goals. Attendance was good since 
all paiticivants were available at the scheduled workshop hours between 8:00 a.m. 
and 12:00 p.m. at the St. Louis Board of Education C-urriculum Center. 

Northwi- ^z-boldcn District. The distiict inservice component for the administrators 
in the 'Jortnwest-t'oldan District embodied a total of eleven process objectives 
and on-? product objective. The inservice topic v/as "The Principal's Role as an 
Educational Leader". Eleven consultants were employed in an attempt to satisfy 
the process 'objectives . Listed below are the workshop topics and the number of 
days they were in session. 

Workshop Number of Sessions 

Motivation 2 days 

A Learning Center Is 2 days 

The Principal as an Educational Leader 1 day 

Improving Communication Skills 5 days 

The Principil* s Role in Administering an 

Effective BIT and MIT 3 days 

A Look at New Curriculum Materials 1 day 

Pupil and Staff Personnel Relations 3 days 

Solving Crises in the Community 2 days 

Law Education and Student Responsibility as a 
Means of Developing More Positive Student 

Relcitionships * 2 days 



The product objective of the inservice workshop was to produce a "Handbook of 

Suggc:^t:ons to Increase Effectiveness in Administering a RIT and/or MIT" . 

This document is in its final stages under the direction of the Northwest-Soldan 

office. 

Lincol n llirh rc }.rj.::_. Th^^ st'iff at Lincoln High School was involved in a training 
inservice directed toward the adopt icn of the computer program "Project for Learn 
ing in Accordance with Needs" (PU\::*) . Twenty- five staff members attended. 
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hVALVATIOl'l 



Observtition * The uvaluritor frequently observed the v.irious insorvice presc^nta-* 
tions cJ.iJ used a "Facilitator Checklist'' (devised by the Title I Summer School 
Evaluation Staff) ,i£ an aid to relating presentations to previously determined 
objectivcF . Additionally, interviews v/ith V7orkshop Icciders and participants 
were included in tf.e evaluaticn process. 

Queszionnc i res . A 14-item questionnaire was distributed to workshop leaders to 
a.^certctin their opinion on practical aspects of the workshop functioning. Five 
of the itws were designed to permit leader comment. The other nine items re- 
quired a "yes" or "no" response. The workshop facilitator ' s comrrents were 
scanned foi^ ^^n ^v^.'raJ] impression. The nine items wiiich were designed for a 
more qiuntitative aruilysis were tallied for a percentage comparison of negative 
responses to positive responses. The results of this tally appear in Figure 5. 



FIGURE 5 



QUESTioiP.u^pj: ron workshop/ wsbrvick leaders 



QUVSTXOUS 




PS.S.^OISES* 


Yes 


no 


No Pespont'e 


f/<ii; workshop succobsfitl 


100% 






2. Physical site adequate 


83% 


17% 




3. TiviO allotne^it suff icicnt 


70% 


23% 


7% 


C. Your service fully utilized 


■ 80% 


7% 


13% 


7. Subject content not participant^ s 
needs 


B7% 




13% 


B. Sufficient inforiiation disseninated 


COX 


13% 


77% 


(a) Your information sufficient 


SOX 


7% 


13% 


(b) Participant's infor.-xition 
sufficient 


74% 


13% 


13% 


9. Organization of presentation 
sa tis factory 


83% 


4% 


13% 



* 30 questionnaires cxfmpleted 



Workshop pdrticip^jnts were requested to complete a questionnaire during the 
closing hour of each workshop. C'lestion 1 through 8 provided a four degree 
level of rc^iponsor tv^o porsifive i.t.d two negative: (1) Agree, (2) Probably Agree, 
(3) ProbJllii DiLagiee, and (4) Dl:.c:grco* /tcr-'S 9 and 10 requested participant 
input. The first eig'it items were tallied, the workshops grouped by content area 
(eleven groups in total), and th^^ questionnaire results presented in Figures 6 
through 16 by porccntagc of positive respor.ses. 
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ANALYSIS 

The primary dependency for evaluative inform.ition contained in this report of 
the Title I Summer Insorvice Program rests upon the responses to questionnaire 
items by workshop leaders and participants, 

Quostior.naivo , Inservlce Leader s, From among the 30 v/orkshop leaders who 
completed the qvesticnnaire overall response to the Inservicc was 80% positive , 
Nine percent of the responses were negative responses , 23% were for Item 3, 
"Was time dlotment sufficient for your purpose?", and 31Z of the negative re- 
sponses related to Iten 8, 8a, and 8b, "Do you think that sufficient information 
was disscnJnated prior to the sessions?" (a) leader, (b) participant. Eleven 
percent of t}:e 30 respondents failed to respond to one or more items^ All 
except two of the "no responses" were limited to questions 6 through 9, These 
items appear on the back side of the questionnaire and that page apparently v/as 
overlooked by several of the workshop leaders. 

The two items which received the highest percentage of positive responses were 
Item 1, "Do you feel that the workshop you conducted was successful?" (100%), 
and Item 7 , "Do you feel that the subject content of your presentation met the 
needs of the participants?" (87%), See Figure 5 for a more complete report. 

Questionnaire, Inservice Participants . Enrollment figures indicate that a total 
of 638 participants were involved in one or more inservice presentation. Six 
hundred and ninety-two questionnaires were completed. Persons who attended more 
than one workshop session com.pletcd a questionnaire of each session. Conversely, 
not all workshop participants completed the questionnaire. However, the number 
of responses received was sufficient to provide evaluation information. 

The overall responses of workshop participants was 97% positive. Individual item 
responses varied slightly from 93% positive to 99% positive. Item 1, "Expected 
Content", has a 94% positive response; Item 2, "Conductor answered questions" , 
received a 99% positive reply; Item 3, "Conductor staged goals", was 98% positive; 
Item 4, "Conductor knew subject", was given a 99% approval; Item 5, "Able to 
Interact" , also was 99% positive; Item 6, "Workshop Organized" , scored 97% agree- 
ment; Item. 7, "Recorm^nd Workshop" , with a 93% was lowest in agreemtent; and 
Item 8, "Could share information" , was given a positive marking of 97%, A more 
detailed report by individual workshops responses is in Figures 6 through 16, 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Conclusion . The Tit'le I Summer Inservice Program is considered a valuable com- 
ponent of the educational .system by a large majority of persons involved in it. 
The continuation of an inservice program is desired by a large majority of edu- 
cational personnel , 

Pecorrenda t i on . The inservice component should continue to be an important part 
of the educational system not only during summer programs but throughout the 
school year. 

Corclusjon. Ir.convcnicncc and sore confusion was experienced by several work- 
''sJvop Teail'crs and partiLipc^nts becav:.o of limited information disseminated prior 
to the insorvice beginning, 
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Rccofmcn'l.i i Jon . Selection of wcrk.rhop leaders and cont<$nt areas should be made 
a.9 fai in iidvance of workshop hc^jinning as possible. Having more time for prepa- 
ration could contribute ruch toward the workshop leaders presentation in terms 
of organization of content. More detailed description of workshop content would 
provide the prospective participant with a knowledgeable basis for selection^ 
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APPENDIX A 



WORKSHOP F .VAIUATICN FOr.M ^ 

One purpose* of the Title I In<^rv1ce Pronr.r^ Is to Identify l.u.orvlce tralnli.^ that 
works woll with St. Louis tc\H.l.orr;. Th1<; evL^luatlon fcrmwlll bo used to make 
decisions about future Inscrvico offerings. Your frariK responses to the fcllowinsi 
Items win to approclated. 



Name of >our school Position : teacher, aide. No. of days attended 

etc. 



5Jte Public Nonpublic Workshop Name 

DIRECTICSS FQ ^ PfCCROING RESPCNSe S CN ANSWER SHE ET 

Read each st>tc-Gnt carefully. Then indicate whether you acree. probably agree, 
prcb^'bjvjjj.jjrce. or di<^ac:rec with each state-cnt, Mark your answers in tne following 
nianner; " 

If you AGREE with the staten^ent. Circle "A" ■ (a^ PA PD D 

If you are sc-ev-hat uncertain, but PROBABLY AGREE 

with the statirent. Circle "PA:- A fPAJ PD D 



If you are screwhat uncertain, but PROBABLY DISAGREE 

with the statcr..ont. Circle ^'PD" A PA (PDJ D 



Ac:;iTio.vAL cc:'"'STS: 
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If you DISAGREE with the statement. Circle "D" A PA PD (T) 

1. The content of this workshop was as good or better than I nn n 
expected it to be A PA PD D 

2. The conductor of this workshop was genuinely Interested 

In answering our questions. A PA PD U 

3. The conductor of this workshop nade a clear statement of . ^. - 
goals. A PA PD u 

4. The conductor of this workshop knew what he was talking 

about. A PA PD D 

5. I felt at ease and able to interact in this workshop. A PA PD D 

6. This workshop was conducted in a well-organized fashion. A PA PD D 

7. I would recorrend this workshop to ny colleagues. A PA PD D 

8. I could shore with r?y colleagues the ideas or methods a da Pn n 
learned during the inservice program. A PA rv u 

9. Please list the rrost iir.portant ideas presented in this workshop. 
Rank then in irportance. 

(a) 
(b) 
(c) 

(d) . 

10. List the ideas you Intend to use in your work situation. 

M 
(b) 
(c) 
W 
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TITLE I INSERVICE CENTER STAFF INTERVIEW QUESTIONS 



What suggestions do you have for dmproving the Inservice Center Evaluation , 
i.e. workshop evaluations, overall evaluation of the Center? 



2. How long have you bean a staff member of the Inservice Center? 



3. What is your job title and responsibilities? 



4. How is the Inservice Center organized — line and staff? 



5. In what ways are you involved in decision making? 



6. What are some areas wherein decisions are made in which you are not 
involved, bat should be involved? 



7. Describe the process for assessing teachers' inservice needs? 



8» Number and kind of resource instructors : 

(a) Inservice Center Staff . 

(No.) 

(b) Non-Center Staff - St. Louis Board employee . 

. (No.) 

(c) tJon-Center Staff - Non St. Louis Board employee . 

(No.) 

9. To what extent do you feel that the Intervice Center is meeting its 
objectives? Discuss. 

10. Describe the process of selection for Inservice Center materials which 
are available for clients* use. 

11. To what extent have clients (teachers, paraprofessionals, principals, etc.) 
made use of Inservice Center materials? 

12. Do yoa have any suggestions for ways, other than those used now, in which 
the Inservice Center might serve its clients? 
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APPHNDIX C 



SbW/JiRY OF 

TITLE I lUSERVICE CENTER STAFF INTERVIEWS 



A facc-to-faco interview was conducted with each member of the Inservice 
Center Staff, excluding secretarial ma^nbers. The interviews were based on 
12 interview questions . 

The intervie\'S wore conducted March 26 through March 29, 1974. 
Sununary of Resp o nses 

I, What su<jgostions do you have for improving the Inservice Certer Evaluation, 
i*e*, workshop evaluations , overall evaluation of the Center? 

1. Clecin up present Workshop Evaluation Form, especially 
items ill, ^7 , if 9 (see Appendix A) - remove school name* 

2. Conduct follow-up evaluation of v/orkshop participants, i.e., classroom 
application of skills learned in workshops. 

3. On-site observations of each workshop by the evaluator. 

4. Make an assessment of staff's team relationships. 

5. Base evaluation of workshops on workshop consultant' s objectives - 
some type of prc-post measure. 

6. Continue suiviinative evaluation of total workshop experiences. 



II. How long have you been a staff member of the Inservice Center? 

J. 2 years - 4 
2. 1 year - 1 
J. Less than 1 year - 1 



III. What is your job title and responsibilities? 



Job Title 



Divisional Assistant 
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Job Responsibilities^ 

Director of Curriculum Materials Center; 
Resource Instructor - Center Schools; 
Uofiinan Laboratory Program Consultant; 
Publish St. Louis Board of Education 
list of available supplemental materials; 
Liaison - Title I, District Curriculum 
Coni^itteofi . 
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Director / Project Trend 
and Inscrvicc 



Overall responsibility for Inservice 
Center: coordination of staff as a 
unit. 



Coordinator , I^w and 
Enforcement 



Resource Instructor ; develop potential 
workshops; work with classroom teachers 
in their schools. 



Co:>rdinator / Project Trend 
and Acting Director 
Trend and Inservice 



Title ^ Inservice 
Coordinator - 
Nonpublic Title I 
Coordinator 



Resource Instructor; Trend responsibilities 
- scheduling and coordinating workshops , 
acting as Trend resource person; Budget 
Inservice Center responsibilities ~ 
processing workshop applications , 
recruitment , budget, assist Director. 

Resource Instructor , 40% of time at 
Inserx^ice Center; 

Coordinator Nonpublic 60% of time. 



(Staff member - non-titled) 



Responsibilities not yet clearly 
specified ; planning workshops; aiding 
staff; aiding Director, 



IV, How is the Inservice Center organized - line and staff? 

The diagrams on the following pages represent the five different line and 
staff organizational patterns as seen by the staff . 
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1. 



yinservice Center 
Director <^^^^^^ 



Assistant Director-Trend 



Coordinator-Trend 



Secrete ty-Trend 



Title I Director 
Curriculum Materials Center 


/ 


\ 


Title I Coordinator 






— ^ 1 


Secretary-^Title I 



Coordinator-Law <5 Enforcement 
Non-'Titled Staff Member 



Director 



Inservicc Center 
Trend 



Assistant Din 


^ctor-Trend 


/ 


\ 


Coordinator-Trend 


/ 


\ 



Title I, Divisional Assistant 
Curriculum Materials Center 


/ 


\ . 


Title I Coordi 


nator 



Coordinator-Law and Enforcement 



i:on-Titled Now Staff Member 
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3. 



Director Tnsorvicc Center 



Director 


Trend 






Ar,5}if5tont Director Trend 



Assistant Director Inscrvice Center 



Title I Coordinator - Title 
I Coordinator, Nonpublic 



Coordinator Law & Enforcement 



Non-titled New Staff Member 



Director Trend 



Ar,sistant Director Trend 



Divisional Assistant Title I 
Curriculum Materials Center 



Title I Coordinator-Title 
I Coordinator Nonpublic 



Coordinator Law & Enforcement 



Non-Titled New Staff M.-^nh-^r 
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5. 



< Trend 
Inijervlcc Cento 



\ 

/ 



Acting A!,Rlstant Director 
Trend 





.... 


Secretary Trend 



Divisional Asst. 
Title I - Curr. 
Mciterinl Center 



Secretory Title I 



Title I- 
Title I 



Coordinator 
Coordinator 



Nonpublic 



Ccor- 
dmator 
Law & 
Enforce- 
ment 



Non-Titled 
New Stflff 
Member 



V, In wha€ ways are you involved in decision making? 

Director wakes all decisions* 

2. Incidcpitally * 

3. As a respondent to decisions after they have been made. 
4* Indirectly - more informal than formal. 

5. In selecting courses and structure for workshop. 

6. In no way. 

7. Having input on all decisions. 

8. Suggesting additional staff members. 

9. Kvcryore acts as Director at various times. 

VI. Wh<it are some areas wherein decisions are made in which you are not 
involved, but should be involved? 

1. Selecting of, hiring of, determining qualifications of 
additional staff members. 

2. Selection and development of long and short range goals for 
staff and Center. 

3. Decision-making process. 

4. Determining organizational structure of Canter and staff. 

5. Development, Jmprovoment and expansion of workshops and Inservice 
Center. 

6. All areas v/here boundaries of Trend and Title I are not clearly 
de filled. 
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VII, Dt^scrlbc the process for ass<^ssing teachers' inscrvicc needs? All 

staff ncnbers, excluding the new staff nenil:^(^r , described the process 
accurately as sunuuarized below. 



Svmmaru of proces s: An Inservice Needs Assessment survey was conducted 
by Inservice Center Staff, Input comes from teachers, administrators 
and aides, A list of Inservice training topics and a response font} was 
sent to tcach-ars, administrators , and aides in order to assess their 
wishes fc inser^/ice training. The data from this survey was tallied 
nr' cinc.lyicd to provide a basis for developing future inservice plans, 
^ ack to Inservice Center staff from workshop evaluations also 
piw. idc data for future ins'^rvice plans. These data provide the 
justification for organizing c, workshop. 



VIII, A'' and kind of resource instructors: There was some variation 

of responses on b and c as indicated , 

a* Inservice Center Staff 

(1) Certificated 6 

(2) Non-Certificated 3 

Jb. Non-Center Staff St, Louis Board employee 4-10 
c. Non-Center Staff - Non St. Louis Board employee S^-IS 



IX. To what extent do ycu feel that the Inservice Center is meeting its 
object! ves ? Discuss* 

Sunjmary : 

Areas wherein the Inservice Center is not meeting its objectives : 

1. Don't know of any Inservice Center objectives - each workshop 
leader has own objectives , 

2. Expansion of services P'^d physical plant » 

3. Meeting needs of more teachers , 

4. Making teachers aware of Inservice Center and its services , 
Areas wherein the Inservice Center is meeting its objectives : 

J. Providing materials for loan to teachers, 

2, Providing cress -^listrict workshops, 

3, Servicing needs of teach :'rs , admliiistrcitors / and aides as 
expressed by Needs Assessment Survey, 



4# Getting more people to vJ^it Inservr-co Center, 



5. Getting- nore principals to enccurrqe and to release teachers 
for I'nservicc Center services* 

6, Encouraging Center staff gro\/th and development through 
attendance at proie.isic nal n.^-^etings , and through ccinmunication 
with outside Centers providing similar services • 



7* Providing inservice workshops in Language Arts area* 



X* Describe the process of selection for Inservice Center materials which 
are available for clients' use* 

Summary: 

1* Suggestions may originate fro:n any one or a combination of the 
following sources - Center staffs a teacher^ an administrator ^ 
curriculum specialists ^ other certified personnel , District 
Curriculum Ccrmittces* 

2* All material initially screened by Title I Director of 
Curriculun. Materials Center and Coordinator for Law and 
Enforcercient f and then certified personnel* 

3* All materials previewed , tested ^ and evaluated by teachers* 

4* Based on field evaluation material that meets teachers* needs are 
placed on file* 

5* Material not receiving favorable evaluation returned to publisher* 

6* Director of Curriculum Materials Center writes up summary ^ 
publishes it and recommends purchase* 

7. Staff may select whatever materials and/or equipment they deem 
necessary for conducting workshops * 



XI* To what extunt have clients (teachers, paraprofessionals, principals f etc*) 
made use of Inservice Center materials? 

Summary: 

Eligible T itle I Teach ers - have been the greatest users of Inservice 
Center materials: \:ith a very high dailv vercentage. 

Title I ■ ^rson nel - (a) Reading Improvement team members have used 
servTcL^y* more than any other clients* (b) Nonpublic Title I 
personnel have also made adequate use of materials * 

/Mninirtr^vors^ - many i.ave 'availC'J themi:elvesj of n.^terlaJs for use 
^]7L>i^*trjc"t and faculty r.eetings related to Title I activities. 
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Inctvuctic r } il A ides - have mado considerable use of Center materials . 



Harris 7Vrv J^ers Coll ocfc - studontir. and faculty have utilized materials 

quite a bit although having workshops in same building with curriculum 
matcxials have facilitated tha use and dissemination of materials, the 
greatest users are the people who have previous knowledge of availa- 
bility of Center materials. 



XII. Do you have any suggestions for ways, other than those used now, in which 
the Inservice Center might serve its clients? 

There were a total ( 28 suggestions made by the staff. These have been 
divided into four g al categories: (I) training ^ (2) staff, (3) 
services, and (4) f -Aities. The order of categories and the order of 
suggestions within categories is not meant jto be indicative of staff 
priorities. 



A. Training 



1. Train teachers to serve as resource persons and workshop 
leaders in their schools* 

2. Provide training for schools* administrative personnel, 
i.e*, first-year administrators, veteran administrators, 
research evaluators , 

3. Provide training for total school faculties on organization 
and group dynamics, 

4* Recruit more workshop leaders for Inservice Center from 
within system* 

5. Provide training for probationary teachers. 



Services 

i. Provide accreditation and undergraduate credit for participants 
in cooperation and consultation with Harris Teachers College, 



2. Center should become a professional meeting place, i.e., a 
place for sharing ideas and concerns; discussing problems, 
engoginy in professional fraternization • 

3. Initiate and continue a publicity effort that will make system's 
personnel a^/are of services and materials of the Inservice Center. 

4* • Increase total number of workshops • 

5. Develop a professional library for client's use. 

6. Provide late evening services , i.e., open Center from 6-8 p.m. 

7. Prov'dc library type resource reference service to teachers 
and administrators . 

8. Develop mini-ccMises for use by teachers in their classroonhs . 
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Jnservice Center should have only ono Inservico Staff. 

2. Develop clocir-cut lino-staff organization and line-staff 
res ponsibi llties* 

3. Increase toteil number of Inservice Center staff meetings. 

4. Implement team or total staff approach to decision making. 

5. Develop a strong 'team approach to total Inservice Center 
operation. 

6. Select a Director of Inservice Center. 
D. Faci lilies 

1. Expand physical plant. 

2. Develop Center as Inservice hub with satellite Centers 
throughout system. 

3. Provide a federal "umbrella" type budget, i.e., a pooling of 
federal funds geared toward a joint inservice effort. 

ConclusJonr^ 

1. The present workshop e^-aluation form needs revising or an alternative 
instrument developed • 

2. Follow-up evaluations should be a part of overall center evaluation. 

3. Continuation of summatJve type evaluation of total workshop experience. 

4. There is a need for an assessment of staff's team relationship. 

5. Stciff has differing views on lines of authority and responsibilities* 

6. Staff lndic<ited a definite need for clarification of roles and 
responsibill ties . 

7. All staff members indicated a desire for a closer working relationship 
In providing inservice for Center's clients. 

8. Staff ivembcrs differ on role resjx:>nsibilities and how individual members 
should partlcipite in deci.^^lon waking process. 

9. workshops are presented in terms of feedback data from an assessment 
of teachers' inservico needs. 

10. Objectives, of Inservico Center not clear to all staff members. 
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11. The procot>i: of selection, dud disccnination of Inservica Center matej-'lals 
through scivlcti> of Curriculum Kdiorlals Center is well-known and supported 
by all staff luembers, 

12. Im^Qivice CentL.r materials are being used by a variety of the system^s 
school personnel. 

13. There are iiany ways in which the Inscrvice Center might provide greater 
inservicc fcr school system's personnel* 



Reco rn:o ndations 

The following rccoirniendations are made based on 'the Title I Inservice Center 
interviews . 

1. Top priority should be given to development of clear-cut line-staff 
rcr>ponsibilitios and relationships. 

2. Merge Insen^lce Center staff so that there is only one Inservice Center 
staff, rather then a Trend Staff and a Title I Staff. 

3. Implenient the following structural organization of staff or one similar 
to it: 



Director of Inseirvice Center 



Assistant Director of Inscrvice Center 



Coordinator of "instructional 
Planning ^ De\ 'jpment 

A 



Coordinator of Curriculum 
Materials & Equipment 



Resource Instructors 
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4. Provide svstcinatic means for staff input into decision^making process, 
especLilly in tlh^ following areas: 

(a) Inservico Center reorganization 

(b) Planniny and development 

(c) Development of Inseir^'^ice Center goals and objectives 

(d) Staff selection 

5. Instrvice Center staff continue efforts towards working together in 
providing iiiservice for scliool personnel . 

6. Fhysic^il facilities of Inr:ervice Center should be expanded, i.e., use the 
total facilities of Euclid Branch rl to house Center. 

7. Expand number of resource instructors so that Inservice Center might expand 
services and training capabilities . (See section XII, A pnd B.) 

8. Expand concept of inservice center idea so that it will acconmodate tot-^.l 
inser\ ice needs, i.e., creation of district inservice centers which are 
coordinated through a "central" Inservice Center. 

9. Each hoikshov cohsultant have some objective weans of assessing accomplish- 
ment of tlio objectives which he h^as set for his particular workshop. 

10. Develop a workshop evaluation form v/hich will give a participant more 
objective assessment of workshops . 

11. Periodic follow-up evaluations (i.e., 2 Mo. , 3 Mo., 6 Mo.) of practical 
application of workshop ideas by participants should be initiated . • 

12. Evaluator meet with Inservice staff and set up evaluation design which 
will provide information useful to staff. 

13. Federal inservice funds from the various funding agencies should be 
coordinated under one "umbrella" type inservice budget. 

14. Continue housing loan service of curriculum materials and equipment in 



same facility wherein workshops are conducted. 
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ADMINISTRATION AND EVALUATION 



ADMINISTRATION 

The only real justification for an administrative task is that the task con- 
tributes to the educational process within the schools. When one examines the 
voluminous paperwork tasks required by the SEA and USOE one must question the 
contribution of each task required by that paperwork* 

Administrators, we believe, should be spending their time supporting instruc- 
tional activity, assessing instructional activity, and improving instructional 
activity. Instead they are forced by the media presented them to duplicate 
efforts, to confine themselves to the collection of data and to be excessively 
cautious that guidelines not be violated. 

In law there is both the letter and the spirit. Guidelines for Federal aid to 
education also have a letter and a spirit. However, the paperwork is most con- 
cerned with the letter. Tie spirit (i.e., that educationally and economically 
disadvantaged children receive effective, supplementary, remedial instruction) 
is often difficult to achieve because much of the time that could be spent by 
LEA and SEA administrators in improving instruction is actually spent complying 
impulsively with the letter. 

It is oar recommendation that the amount of paperwork required by LEA administra- 
tors be drastically reduced. A careful examination of required forms will show 
that nuch of the data has been reported elsev/here. Forms should be examined, 
abbreviated where possible, and even eliminated in some cases. 

A reduction in the volume of paperwork would have two immediate effects: 

(1) It would eliminate many of the opportunities 
for error and contradictory data. 

(2) It would make administrators more accountable 
for quality instruction. 



EVALUATION 

In the past, evaluation of Title I programs within the St. Louis Public Schools 
have been conducted under the supervision of the Director of the Division of 
Evaluation & Research, renamed in 1972-73 the Division of Planning & Program 
Development. During 1973''74, a reorganization - " lines of responsibility occurred. 
The four full-tim^e Title I evaluators (three Title I and one Nonpublic) are 
presently a part of a ten and one-half member team responsible to the Director of 
Evaluation. The Director of Evaluc^ticn reports to the Superintendent of Schools 
and thus is independent of the Director of Planninc & Program Development. The 
new organizational schema insures, to a large extent, the independence of evalua- 
tion while allowing for continued intcrdivisional communication and cooperation. 

Two of the four Title I eva2uatort> wore working throughout the 1973-74 school 
year, while the two rcmaJninq evaluators entered the Division later - one in 
November and one in Decom.hcr , 1973. Kicht Title I projects were divided among 
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the four-pcrs^on team with one men±er serving as coordinator. The four evaluators 
are supported Ly three clerk-typists and one clerk statistician. The statistician 
assists with tasks such as tabulating data^ designing graphs, and computing simple 
statistics . Responsibility for a ninth component. Administration and Evaluation, 
rested with the Director of Evaluation. Each evaluation proceeded through a de- 
sign phase during which evaluators reviewed guidelines and program descriptions, 
conferred with administrative personnel, read past evaluations and wrote tentative 
designs. Those tentativ designs were reviewed by other members of the Division 
of Evaluation and by appropriate administrators . Finally, revisions were made 
and a final design acceptable to both evaluators and administrators was written. 
The final design was flexible in that, should unforeseen contingencies arise which 
would warrant changes, alterations could be made at any time. 

Recognizing that the informational needs of decision makers at various levels 
were different, the design format was arranged to answer the needs of decision 
makers at three levels: (1) Federal and State, (2) Board of Education and 
Superintendent , and (3) Project Director* Data to be collected , procedures for 
the collection of data, timetables and responsibilities were delineated and a 
simple PERT chart was prepared for each program evaluation^ 

Evaluations were begun and continued for the remainder of the year. Interim 
reports were prepared at mid-year and were disseminated to appropriate administra- 
tors. Some changes in programs were made as a result of the findings reported, 
and administrators were able to make suggestions to evaluators which resulted in 
Improvement in the overall quality of the evaluations . 

Final reports were written during the summer of 1974 and dissemination activities 
began. Dissemination formats resulted from the needs of the different audiences . 
In some cases, full written reports were needed; in other cases, an abstract was 
the appropriate vehicle. Oral presentation utilizing audiovisual aides were made 
to different audiences. Dissemination audiences included Federal and State 
administrators , r.iembc of the St. Louis Board of Education, the Superintendent 
and his itaff, project directors , and project staffs and parents. 

The real test as to the worth of the evaluations will be determined by the extent 
to which projects are improved based upon recommendations made by evaluators . 
Further communication between evaluators and administrators will determine the 
extent to which change will occur, and the 1974-'75 evaluation will be greatly 
influenced by the reactions of decision makers to the evaluations prepared during 
the 1973-74 school year. 
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istructionol FISCAL YEAR 19/4 Instriictionnl 

ctivity LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGEiNCY ANNUAL EVALUATION flEPORT 

^ARl II - A 
Evaluoticn of Title I Projects 

TO BE COMPLETED BY LOCAL EDUCAT lONAL AGENCY 

V fi.-A Louis Public Schools . ^ i IIS iv^a r> j 115 
Nano of LLA County Code LLA Code -^-^-^ 

PROGRESS REPORT OUTLINE FOR TITLE I INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITY 

Jncliidf a rrot;rehr. rrpurt for EACH ir.structional activity optT.ited jccordiii^; to the follovvinp^ outliMe. 
R<.'i;uUii V 2ar {R\ > mi::t!iu t iSu) prniT,i.T..-> shoLiui he rept. rteci sejxuateU. Each question should 
bo answered for euvh instructional activity. 1)*.) not Iciive blcinks. Refer to directions on the bock 
of each page. Att«ic^i cKlditional paries as needed. 

1. Na:-..- of the instructional activity evaluated m this report ^^-P^^'^-^^t I^-' Kindergarten (Rv)sa 

Extended Day (Cucfc One) 

2. Indicate the pernor (,-.) doing this e\dluation (regular emplo\ees or consultants). 



( ) Superintendent I 

Ndine ai^d Title of the person primarily responsible for 



( ) Counselor 

( ) Classroom teacher 

( ) Principal 

. . , , , ^ Staff of the Division 

( ) Other (specif\ ) 



evaluation of this activity. 

Dr. Jean Jose 



Telephone Nur . het ^I'i'SeS-^SSO 

^Of t^VdlUOVZOll 



Evaluator : Helen Young 
3. Indicate, m n;.:r.ber of weeks, the le:ij;th of tnre this activity operated. 

Rep^ular year Summer 



'1. IndiCii'ic the nunber f)f public school childrc^n ch^^ible for Title I pro^^rams, invoked in this acti\'ity. 

ij^^T Rfn^ulnr \ear frorn j;rcides | Summer from grades 

5. a. IruliCtite the nu'^beI of participants m which prr and |x)^t e\'aluation is available. 

i-£lZ RfT^'-'lar \ ear | Summer 

b. Ik'v. were the remair)in^^*partici{).uitb evaluated'' (account for the difference between item 4 and item 5a 
if any) 
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See Component IX 

Part IIA 
Instructional 

^ Kindergarten r:>:tcr.dcd Dav 
Ncime of instru».tiun<il actnits evaluated ui this leport 

riKK.IU 151 rOlM 01 I M\l i OK I II I L I IN^I'Hl ( MONM. XCTIN I'W - Continurd 

9. To what ch't'.ree were the objectives of this activity rc xhed^ 



10. B<ised on the e\ ider.ce prc^t^nted on Pa^;c 2 and m item 8, what conclusions may be drawn regarding student 
progress and the success of this activity 



1 1. Make reco/ TC!\datK)n of cl .jnk'os needed for this activity. 



12. Describe ar.\ unique or mn^n alive featuies of this :ictivity.. 



13. Incli'd*. *>.urh f tiier inforr^<.M. -n ur it'^t.is wh.ich are deen^ed necessary to shov/ the efff-ct i\ encso ui chan^/'S 
resultiin; fn/. ihr Title I .'.cliv^v. Attach as neressar', . 
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KINDERGARTEN EXTENDED CAY PROGRA'M (KED) 



SUMMARY 

The Kindergarten Extend<^d Day Program initially opened January 18, 1974. It was 
basically a supplementary instructional after school and before school program 
for kindergarten pupils* The program aimed primarily at bridging the gap between 
the home environmental experience and school by providing intense instruction in 
the skills areas needed by pupils to function effectively in the primary grades* 
However, th^. main focus of instruction was placed on improving the verbal facil- 
ities of the students and their completion of the IS program by the end of the 
spring semester , 1974* 

Each KED team consisted of one regular Board-paid kindergarten teacher, one 
Title I teacher, and one Title I aide. During the 1973-74 school year 66 
classes operated in 25 schools located in 4 Title I school districts* Any pupil 
who scored 3*5 or below on a rpecial teacher screening scale was eligible for 
inclusion in the KED program provided the pupil also met the requirements of the 
state guidelines* Approximately 1,437 pupils met the requirements and were 
included in the KED program* 

An evaluation design was developed to monitor the implementation and success of 
the program* In addition, classroom observation, checklists , standardized tests, 
informal interviews, questionnaires, etc*, were also used to gather data* 

The objectives were formulated by a committee of persons representing all aspects 
of the program* Teachers set additional individual class objectives* 

A Control group* was obtained and was administered the same tests as the KED 
pupils, in order that comparisons of test res 'ts could be made between the KED 
and Control classes to determine if the KED experience had a differential effect* 

The Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills (CTBS) post-test and the screening scale 
test results showed no significant difference between the scores of the KED and 
Control classes* However, these test result^^ should not be construed as the sole 
factor in assessing ' the overall value of the program* Results from other evalu- 
ation devices indicated the merit of the program* 

Major recommendations for the program are: 

1* Since the goals and objectives of certain aspects 
of the KED program (i*e*, LAT) are best measured 
by the use of mastery criterion tests specifically 
developed for these components, it is important 
that these tests be used* 

2*' A replication of the study should be accomplished 

with KED and Control groups to compare results after 
the pupils' one-yeas experience in the KED program* 

3* KED program should be continued and expanded during 
1974-75 school year* 

* Randomly selected pupils in Title I schools but not serviced by any special 
program* 
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PROGRAM DESCRIPTION AND ORGANIZATION 



January 18, 1974 marked the beginning of the Pilot KED Program for approximately 
1,437 kindergarten pupils. This after school and before school program was a 
supplementary projram designed to provide additional instruction based on diag- 
nosed learning difficulties in the basic skill areas* Prescriptive instruction 
in the basic skills were interrelated with the affective, cognitive , and psycho- 
motor domains. Priority was given to improving the pupil's verbal facility and 
completion of the 1-S program by the end of the 1974 spring semester. 

Twenty-five KED schools were located in four Title I districts with 66 clasi^es 
in operation. The program was implemented in selected Part C schools. (Part C 
schools were th3 50% of eligible Title I schools with the highest percentage 
ADC pupils.) 

The pupils were placed in the KED program based on an average score of 3.5 or 
below on a special screening scale on which each pupil v/as rated by the regular 
kindergarten teacher (Board-paid) . The screening scale contained 25 items with 
5 response choices - the point value of 1 through 5, 1 being the lowest point 
value and 5, the highest. The pupil's score was obtained by adding all the 
points checked in each of the 25 items on the screening scale and the total sum 
divided by 25. The teacher checked the number in each item she felt most accu- 
rately described the pupil's ability, experience , and so on. 

The primary objectives of the program were: (1) to bridge the gap between the 
nome environment of the child and the required experiences of the school anviron- 
mcnt which the child encountered in the primary classroom, and (2) to complete 
the 1-S program by the end of the 1974 school year. In addition to the primary 
objectives , the following global objectives were included: development of basic 
skills in the areas of: (1) oral language, (2) auditory discrimination, (3) 
visual discs imination, (4) concept building , (5) extending vocabulary, (6) hand- 
writing, (7) mathematics, and (8j personal and social growth. These objectives 
were formulated by persons representing the following areas: (1) kindergarten 
teachers, (2) primary teachers, (3) Title I Curriculum Specialists , (4) Title I 
Supervisor , and (5) Director of Federal Programs. Development of the above 
objectives was based on the congruence of general program objectives with the 
regular kindergarten curriculum and input from persons mentioned from the areas 
stated above* 

In order to implement this program, each school was staffed with a team or teams 
of the following personnel: (1) one regular kindergarten teacher, (2) one Title I 
kindergarten teacher, r (3) one Title I aide. Each pupil who participated in the 
KED program received daily instructions from the Board-paid teacher. Those 
pupils instructed by the regular teacher in the a.m. session worked with the 
Title I teacher and aide in tho p.m. session. 
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EVALU^'PION 

Many techniques ware employed to evaluate the KED program such as: observation, 
informal interviews , questionnaires , use of a teacher screening scale, and use 
of a standardized test. The purpose of the above techniques was to: (1) obtain 
comprehensive data for evaluating the program, and for the state report, (2) 
determine if the program met stated objectives , (3) provide data for decision 
meikers, and (4) to determine the needs for improving the program. 
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The first technique used was the Teacher Screening Scale administered on a 
pre-post basis at the beginning and end of the program to the KED and Control 
grou ps • 

The results of both the KED (Experimental) group of approximately 529 pupils 
(randomly selected) and the Control groups (Title I and Non-Title I) of 
approximately 468 pupils (randomly selected) were compared to determine if thi 
KED experience had made a difference in the achievement gain of the KED 
participants as compared with the Control groups. The results are summarized 
in Table 1* 



TABLE 1 

COMPARISON OF GAIN ON PRE-POST-TEST TEACHER SCREENING SCALE 
FOR A RANDOM SAMPLE OF KED AND CONTROL GROUPS 

PRETEST, JANUARY, 1974: POST-TEST , MAY, 1974 



Group 

Title I KED 

Title I Control 

Non-'Title I Control 

Title I & Non'-Title I Control 



No. of 
Students 

529 

137 

97 

234 



MEAN 
Pretest 
Scores 

2.5 

3.1 

3.7 

3.4 



MEAN 
Post-Test 
Scores 

3.1 

3.5 

3.9 

3.7 



Difference 
0.6 
0.4 
0.2 
0.3 



The data in Table 1 indicate a difference of 0.6 for the KED participants; 0.4 
for Title I Control group (0.2 lower than KED participants) ; 0.2 for Non-Title I 
Control (0,4 lower than KED); and 0.3 for Title I and Non-Title I Control group 
(0.3 lower than KED participants) . 

Although the data obtained from this instrument showed no significant difference 
between the KED participants and the two control groups, these findings should 
not be considered conclusive in that the KED Program made no difference in the 
progress of the participants. This difference could be contributed to the 
following checking of the instrument: 

1. Some teachers did not rate the sane pupils. 

2. Some teachers marked pupils the same on both the pre and 
and post tests. 

Based on the above results the screening scale was considered unreliable for use 
as an instrument to identify pupils for the KED program. 

Other facts, such as the following, should be considered before reaching a 
definite conclusion relative to the merit of the KED program^ 
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1. The screening scale was constructed and used without 
sufficient time to determine its reliability and was 
not reliable due to inconsistency in checking by 
teachers* 

2. Approximately 90% of the Title I teachers had limited 
experience teaching kindergarten, therefore, had to 
adjust to working with kindergarten pupils* This 
information was obtained through informal interviews* 

3* It was intended that the first semester be utilized 
in teachers becoming familiar with the most produc- 
tive use of materials * This information was obtained 
from KED Teacners during on-site visits^. 

4. Illness and other uncontrollable factors had to be 
dealc with, such as pupils adjusting to after school 
and before school program, etc. 

Twenty-two classrooms were observed during the semester* Information from these 
observations has been summarized in Table 2. 

A survey opinionnaire was made to determine teachers' attitude and feeling about 
(1) working relationship, (2) working conditions , (3) instructional materials, 
and (4) general attitude towards the program. 

The opinionnaire wa3 sent to 33 KED teachers* Results of the opinionnaire are 
summarized in Table 3, Inspection of Table 3 will reveal that 100% of the 
teachers indicated they would recommend contin.'ed use of the LAT materials* 
Also, 93% indicated that the DUSO materials were suitable to pupils' needs* 
Through informal Interviews it was learned that some problems resulted between 
teams from lack of adequate working space* Suggested recommendations for 
improving the KED program appeared as an outgrowth of .teachers' feelings about 
available space and planning time* The lowest negative response related to 
remaining in the program (7%) * There was no way of predicting from the data 
the non- respondents' attitude toward items ff9 and itlO, which dealt with remain- 
ing In the program* In conclusion, the data obtained from the survey appeared 
most favorable. 

A statistical summary of the Title I Kindergarten Teacher ' s Evaluation Report on 
Title I Aides in the KED Program was made* This survey was made to ascertain 
from teachers the amount of time they indicated the aides spend in performing 
various assigned duties as well as their attitudes and feelings about their 
aides' position. The results are summarized in Table 4. Fifty-nine point two 
percent of the teachers indicated that the aides always performed such duties 
as: playing games, reading stories while teachers performed other duties* 

Through observation, informal interviews, and monitoring of 22 Title I schools, 
it appeared that Title I classroom teachers had high expectations of the duties 
performed by their aides* A survey inventory was constructed and administered 
to the aides to determine if these expectations were being realized, and to 
determine tiic a:\ount of time the aides spent In performing assignments , inter- 
acting with children, and miscellaneous tasks* The inventory developed contained 
four classiLicuLions oi fifteen short stateiTiCnts on various tasks performed by 
aides. Each task to be performed was checked under the appropriate category in 
each of the classifications on a five-point scale from NEVER to ALWAYS* 
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TABLE 2 

SUMMARY OF CLASSROOM OBSERVATIOh'S 
FROM JANUARY, 1974 THROUGH MAY, 1974 



Number = 26 
Activity 
i- 



Possible Number = 33 



Board of Education Kindergarten Teacher plans 
daily with Title I Kindergarten Teacher - 
25 Yes - Average length of planning time 30 mins/day 



100% 



2. 


Teaching Methods: 


Formal 


54% . 


Tra ditional 


21% 






Informal 


15% 


No Response 


10% 


3. 


Teacher working with: 


Small Group 


32% 


Other 


11% 






Whole Group 


43% 


No Response 


14% 


4. 


Title I aide working 


Small Group 


54% 


Other 


21% 




with: 


Whole Group 


21% 


No Response 


4% 



5. Modality: 



Visual 
Auditory 



100% 
100% 



Kinesthetic 54% 



The following activities were rated on a 4-point scale ranging from 0 to 3 points 
0 = lowest; 3 = highest. 



6. 
7. 

8. 
9. 
10. 

11. 

12. 
13. 



The child knows meaning of most words used by children his age. 

The child has learned control and coordination of: 
hands 1.3 wrists 2.8 eyes 2.8 

The child has learned to speak with confidence before a group. 

The child took part in group discussions . 

The child engaged in informal discussion with the teacher 
and classmates . 



Average 
2.9 



2.2 
2.2 

2.2 



The teachers used reinforcement effectively by: 
Verbal Praise 2.1 Giving Tokens 



2.6 



The child appeared to be independent in caring for his personal needs* 3.0 

3.0 



The teachers appeared to be working toward the objectives of the 
KED Program. 
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TABLE 3 
SU^'IMARY OF THE 
TITLE I KINDERGARTEN TEACHER OPINIONNAIRE 



N ^ 29 

Possible N = 33 

PERCENT 

Item Content Yes No NR 



1. Any problems working with regular kindergarten teacher? 3 97 

2. Adequate working space for your group? "No" - Reasons: 69 31 
Room too small for number of teachers and students * 

3. Adequate planning time with regular kindergarten teacher? 83 17 
"NO" - Reason: Have no free periods for planning * 

4. Language and Thinking Program (LATP) materials suitable 97 3 
to pupils* needs as a whole? 

5. Would you recommend the continued use of LATP materials 100 
in kindergarten? "YES" - Reason: Materials very good for 
reinforcing regular curriculum. Also an interesting way 

to introduce early learning skills* 

6 DUSO material'^ suitable to pupils' needs as a whole? 93 7 

7. Would you reconmcnd continued use of DUSO materials in 97 3 

kindergarten? "YES" - Reason: The materials related 
closely to the problems of children in this age group* 
It gives the children a chance to be expressive , 
understand themselves and their environment* 

8 Indicate suggestions for improving KED program* 



16 - Room for each kindergarten teacher (Regular S 
Title I) should be provided* 

8 - More planning time* (At least 26 minutes/day) 

19 - Materials should be available before program 
begins operation* 

3 - Other: More time' with regular kindergarten 
teacher* 



9. Would like to continue in the KED program. "NO" - Reason: 86 

Very good program but would prefer an appointment with full 
pay and benefits* (Did not like type of appointment* ) 

10. KED program should be continued* "YES" - Reasons: 97 

Gives teacher more time with slow learners* 
Aids in Language development and prepares student for 
primary grades physically and mentally . 
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TABLE 4 



SUmiARY 

TITLE I KINDERGARTEN TEACHER'S EVALUATION REPORT 
ON TITLE I AIDE 



N = 27 

Possible N = 33 



0 1 2 3 

PERCENTAGES 



ITEMS 


cc::tf::t 


0 


1 


2 


3 


N.R. 






P E 


R C E N T A G 


E S 




1. 


Check daily attendance. 


7.4 


29.6 


37.0 


22.2 


3.8 


2. 


Fill out forms that teachers 
would normal ly do. 


25.9 


22.2 


33.3 


11.1 


7.5 


3. 


Assist with childrens' arrival, 
restroom, dismissal , etc. 


0 


3.5 


48.1 


44.4 


4.0 


4. 


Prepare instructional materials 
for teachers. 


11.1 


7.4 


66.6 


7.4 


7.5 


5- 


Clean up after work period. 


0 


11.1 


40.7 


40.7 


7.5 


6. 


Assist in care of bulletin 
boards and classroom 
arrangement ^ 


3.5 


7.4 


29.4 


56.0 


3.7 


7. 


Assist during outdoor play 
period with entire class 
and teacher. 


0 


14.8 


22.2 


56.0 


7.0 


8. 


Read or \\jrk with pupils 
individually as well as 
with small groups. 


0 


11.1 


40.7 


44.4 


3.8 


9. 


Set up projectors, tape 
recorders , i n teres t 
centers , etc. 


18.5 


11.1 


37.0 


29.6 


3.8 


10. 


Plays games - Tells or reads 
stories when teacher has 
special assignment which 
takes her from her class. 


7.4 


3.5 


25.9 


59.2 


4,0 



The categories listed and defined apply only to this report* 



Ins traction - working with children in reinforcing learning activities * 
Developi) 7 - preparing instructional materials. 
Miscellaneous - fulfilling emergency needs as they arose* 

Attitude - how the aides felt about duties assigned to them as well as how 
they (aides) felt about performing these duties* 

The inventory was administered' to 33 aides after they (aides) had worked with 
the Title I kindergarten teacher for one school semester* It was felt that the 
responses obtained on the inventory survey would reflect the extent of services 
rendered by the aides as well as the aide's perception relative to the position* 
In addition^ their responses would provide, hopefully ^ better validation data 
than responses from teachers and administrators who may have had limited experi- 
ence in working with aides* The results of the aides* tasks are summarized in 
Table 5* 

Table 5 revealed that 33 aides* survey forms were returned in the study (i*e*f 
100%); 40% of the items were in the category of instruction; 20%, developing; 
26*7%, miscellaneous ; and 13*3%, attitude * Instruction, developing, and 
miscellaneous combined accounted for 86*7% of the items* Attitudes accounted 
for the remaining 13*3%* Table 5 also reveals that the respondents* overall 
responses to the 15 statements in the scale categories v/ere as follows: 
NEVER - accounted for 2*0%; SELDOM, 7*0%^ USUALLY; 12%; MOST OF THE TIME, 22%; 
and ALWAYS, 56%* 

Based on the survey results as summarized in Table 5/ it was concluded that 
the aides perceive their tasks as focusing mainly in Instruction* 

A summary of the results of time spent by aides in each category are presented 
in the table which indicates the highest percent of time spent on the following 
four alternative responses to each item contained in this report* The alterna^ 
tives were as follows: ALWAYS, USUALLY, SELDOM, and NEVER* 

Under the INSTRUCTION category 91% of the' aides* time was ALWAYS spent on field 
trips with the teai.'hcr and class; DEVELOPING , 43% of the time was ALWAYS spent on 
making materials and bulletin boards; MISCVLUiNEOUS , 73% of the time was spent on 
assisting tl.e teacher; ATTITUDE , 76% of the aides indicated job satisfaction* 

Under the INSTRUCTION category 49% of the aides' time was USUALLY spent on 
reading to individual groups; DEVELOPING , 45% on setting up audiovisual equip- 
ment; MISCELIANnoUS , 42% on both taking care of daily attendance and going on 
errands; ATTITUDE , 27% indicated job satisfaction* 

Under the INSTRUCTION category 5% of the aides* time was SELDOM spent on reading 
to individuals or small groups; DEVELOPING , 15% of the time was SELDOM spent on 
both duplicating work sheets for pupils and setting up audiovisual equipment; 
MISCFLIJ.nl CCS , 21% of the time was seldom spent on taking care of daily attendance; 
A TTITUDE , no response* 

Under the INSTPUCTION category no aide indicated NEVER on time spent in this 
category; n VL'l CiJNG , d of the aides indicated NEVLP on making }>ulletin boards; 
MISCFL TJiNL cu S , 13% of the aides indicated doing errands; ATTITUDE , no responses 
indicated* 



TABLE 5 



TASK REPORT SUMMARY: 
TITLE I KINDERGARTEN TEACHER-AIDE 



N ^ 33 




% 










O 








Possible N = 33 


i 
















CD 








1 












a: 


CO 








CLASSIFICATIONS 


0 


1 


2 


3 


N.R. 






P E R ( 


Z E N T 


AGES 


INSTRUCTION - 40^0 












i. Read to individual or small groups. 


- 


5 


49 


43 


3 


2. Play games - tell or read stories 


- 


3 


27 


67 


3 


when teacher has special assignment 












(within own room) which takes her 












frnm /)f^r class 












3. Help individual pupils who have 


- 


6 


21 


73 




difficulty handling scissors. 












crayons, paper, paste, etc. during 












group work. 






42 


52 




4. Assist with rest room and handwashing . 




6 




5. Help individual pupils during play 






39 


58 


3 


time. 












6. Go on field trips with teacher and 


- 


- 


9 


91 




7 -3 cc 












DEVELOPING - 20% 












1. Duplicate work sheets, for pupils. 


3 


15 


39 


43 




notes to parents, etc. 












2* Make and change bulletin boards. 


6 


12 


39 


43 




J. Set up tape recorders, projectors. 


3 


15 


45 


37 


- 


etc • 






— 






MISCELLANEOUS - 26.7% 












i. Takes care of daily attendance. 


6 


21 


42 


31 




'2. 'Clean the room after work period. 


3 


6 


39 


52 




3. Assists classroom teacher whan a 


6 




21 


73 




problem arises. 








31 




4. Go on official errands. 


15 


12 


42 




ATTITUDE - 13.3% 












i. Ha^'e enjoyed working as an aide. 






27 


73 




2. Likes to work as an aide. 






24 


76 
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instructional operation. ^"pectaa during the relativela short 

TO^rofore, ,ase. on t,e data reported, the 

of masteig criteri^lJr I'H the use 



2. 

3, 
4. 



9, 



10, 



^.cO teacher te provided adequate space for her class, 
pupils are not present.) 

CTBS grade equivalent score of 0 ^ nr- h^i^ 
parent juagrncnt an, state luLlfnes aZ.aL^^^^ 
assigning pupils to the keI progrZ. ^ "^''^ 

Replication of the study with KED and Control arouns 
to compare results after the nnniT. ^.^nzroi groups 
ence in the KED progrl. ' "^^ ' 

^^^^rpretat^on of state 
program '° "'^^^ changing needs in the 

and provide feedback to approfriTtf J'"''''''"^^^^^ 
so some adjustment can te'Z/e ^-^orrs; 

ZTrTof tfe ?'ir ^^ould he made 

ycTr teforTtlTl""' ''''''' ^-^^ool 

year be.ore the beg^nnxng of school in September, 1974. 

One parson should bo assianf'^ 

the FED tn^fir. assigned the responsibility of 

zne KED testing program such as: (l) orderina 
(2) dxssemxnatzng, (3) instructions, (,) coUoctina 
test materials, (5) scoring serviros 6) lun^nf 

bVci r:ir '° ^^'^'^^^^ progrii:\z\Tfe:i 

back to the proper persons. 
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11. There should be some system of feedback of all data 
relative to the program or projects to persons 
involved . 

12. There should be moro twc -way communication from 
bottom up (grass roots level classroom teachers) 

as well as from the top (administrators, principal, 
and decision-makers) down in all areas* 

13^ A campaign of good public relations should be one of 

the priorities for the 1974-75 school year. (Teachi.rs , 
paients, community, administrators, etc.) 
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MEDIA CENTER 



SUMMARY 

The four Media Centers operated from February, 1974 to June, '974 with one center 
in each of the four districts . Ihe three major purposes of the center were: (1) 
preparing materials for teachers, (2) disseminating instructional materials to 
teachers as well as other school Administrators , and (3) providing inservice 
training for teachers and others* 

Evaluation of t'^s Media Centa.- involved the following: (1) observation, (2) 
informal interviews, and (:) survey questionnaires , 

Based on the data contained in this report, it appears that the program met 
the verbal objectives. 



DESCRIPTION AND ORGANIZATION 

The Four Media Centers * The four Media Centers were opened during the spring 
of 1974. ,Thc three major v?rbal^ purposes of the center v/ere: (1) preparing 
materials for teachers and other school personnel, (2) disseminating instruction- 
al materials to teachers as well as other school administrators , and (3) provid- 
ing inservice training for teachers <ind others* 

The program operated in four Title I school districts throughout the city* One 
Media Specialise and one Title I Aide was assigned to each center* These teams 
provided and disseminated a wide variety of instructional materials to 165 
teachers, administrators, and others when requested* (See Table 1*) In addition, 
inservice training was offered to those teachers interested in learning how to 
prepare ^^arious instructional materials * 



EVALUATION AND RESULTS 

In order to ascertain che quality and quantity of services provided clients by 
the Media team, various methods of evaluation were devised and implemented such 
as (1) on-site monitoring, (2) observation, (3) informal interviews , and (4) 
survey questionnaires* 

During the program's operation at least one visit vas made to each site. The 
visits allower^ for observatio.i of material production , techniques employed in 
disseminating these materials , working conditions such as available space, and 
the kind of team cooperation that existed at each site. 

It \:ill bo the duty of the Media Specialist to coordinate the activities of the 
four Media Centers* 

'^Due to the fact that the TnF;ervice Center Media Specialist position was vacant, 
it was necessary to give verbal objectives and c,uidcljL.ies to the four centers' 
staff. This position was still vacant at the end of the 1973-74 school year. 
The Director of Federal Programs indicated that objectives and guidelines should 
not be givon in x.riting to the Media staff before the Inservice Center Media 
Specialist was hired and had the -opportunity to see the objectives and guide- 
lines first. 
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The Inscrvice Media Center houses the more sophisticated equipment and resj,onds 
to requests too large to be handled by the district centers, '^itie I teachers 
may come to the centers individually or in groups to use the facilities and 
technical assistance. They may also contact the centers by mail, telephone, or 
the intcr^school delivery system to request service. 

A survey inventory was developed to collect data relative to the center. An 
analysis of the summarized results indicated in Table 1 are as follows: 

1. Two hundred and five persons have been served 
by the center. 



2. Four Media Specialists indicated a need for 
(1) n\ore equipment, (2) more storage space, 
and (3) 'furniture. 

3. The various types of equipment were used as 
indicated in Table 1. 

4. Brochures, newsletters and informal meetings 
were methods employed to acquaint persons with 
the Media Center. 

5. The Center was used for inservice meetings by 
various groups - teachers, administrators, and 
others. 

The above data appeared to indicate that the program's verbal objectives were 
met. 



CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

On the basis of data contained in this report it appeared that the program's 
objectives were met. 

The recommendations, based on data presented in this report, are as follows: 

1. The centers should be maintained to help meet 
the needs of Title I teachers, principals , 
administrators, and others. 

2. The Media Specialists as well as other persons 
connectc I with the center should be given written 
clear-cut guidelines to follow, and a copy of the 
project's objectives. 
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TABLE 1 



SUMMARY OF MEDIA CENTER SURVEY 
N = 4 Total Possible N = 4 

1. Approximately 165 teachers have been served by all the Centers^ 
Others: 40 District Superintendents , Curriculum Specialists , Aides, and 
Administrators from various departments in school system. 

2. Teachers have requested the following services : 
(Number represents responses of the Media Specialists) 

3 Laminating pictures, charts, maps, games, etc. 

2 Recording cassette tape lessons. 

3 Putting special books together by using punching and binding machines, 
3 Making stencils for class use. 

3 Making letters. (Alphabetical patterns as well as letters for 
instructional use.) 

2 Making number patterns. 

3 Duplicating instructional materials — language, math, etc. 
3 Making transparencies. 

3 Duplicating materials for the Hoffman program. 

3 Making learning kits — games, etc. 

3 Thermo^fax copying of material . 

3. During the operation period of your center did you have an adequate amount 
of the following: 

No 
2 







Yes 


(a) 


Equipment 


4 


(b) 


Aide's assistance 


2 


(c) 


Matericiis 


4 


(d) 


Other: 


4 




- More storage spaca 






- Sturdier bookcases 






- More tables, chairs 





4* How often are the following pieces of equipment used? 

Always Usually 2/3 Seldom 3/4 

(Daily) Times Weeklij ^Times a Month 

Laminating machine - 4 - 

Mimeograph S Stencil Maker 4 - - 

Lettering Machine - 2 2 

Dry Mount Machine 1 2 1 ' 

Paper Cutter & Stencil Printer 2 - 2 

Overhead Projector & Collator - 2 2 

Thermo-fax Machine 4 - 

Primary Typewriter - 4 - 

Electric Typewriter 13 

Filmstrip Projector ^ - 4 
Opaque Projector , Tape Recorder & 

Punch & Binder Machine - i 3 
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By what incthod did you use to acquaint persons (teachers, principals, etc.) 
with the Media Center? 



4 Brochures 1 Newsletters 3 Informal Meetings 

6. In what additional ways was your center utilized? 

1 Inservice meetings for teachers to acquaint them with the 
materials, equipment, etc. 

1 Workshops for teachers - instruction in making materials . 

1 Others (please specify) - Demonstrating various types of 
equipment. 

7. The Media Center served in numerous ways approximately 205 persons during 
the past half-year. 

8. What improvements would you suggest that would make the Media Center more 
serviceable to its clients? 

More space. 

Clear'-cut guidelines of services and functions ^ 
of Media Center. 
More work tables. 

Although the Media Centers have existed for a short period of time, it appeared 
that mach had been achieved in providing services to teachers and others. 

On the basis of the data cc. rained in this report, observation, informal inter- 
views, etc., it is recowmenaed that: 

The centers be maintained. 

The centers be properly furnished with adequate space, 
furnishings, etc. 

Clear-cut guidelines of services and functions of the 
Media Center be put in writing and given vo each Media 
Specialist as well as others using such services. 
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Pii^e 1 

tructionol FISCAL YEAR 1974 Instruct n^nn! 

t.vity LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCY ANNUAL EVALUATION REPOnT 

PART II A 
Evoluotion of Title 1 Projects 

TO BE COMPLETED BY LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 

Name of LCA ^^^^ P^^^i^ Schools ^^^j^ 115 ^^^^ 115 

PROGRESS REPORT OUTLINE FOR TITLE I INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITY 

Includ" ci proi',ress report for EACH !;i^tiuct-onal a,:tuit\ opertsttJ dccordmg to the following outline. 
E^c^jjIm! \ c<iT i\<\) diui -uTr:;(T (Sii) pro.\ro:r.s shoiiid be rep(.*rteci so;.HU.itol\. Each question should 
be answered for eocK jnrrructiona 1 activity. Do not a»i\c blanks. Refer to directions on the bock 
of coch page^ AttJich acKlitior.al pjg'js as needed. 



, , , , * Component X: Summer School pvfc;,, 
I. Name of the instructional activity evaluated in tins rcpor^ '^^ ^ 



(Circle One) 

2. IndiCcitc- the person (<-0 doing this evaluation (regular e;r.ployees or consultants). 



( ) SupeniUendcnt P"" 

Name and Title of the person primarily responsii)le for 



( ) Counselor 
( ) Classroom teacher 
( ) ^"^rsncipal 



evaluation of this activity. 
Dr. Jean Jose 



, , VI 314-365-4550 
Telephone Nuniber 



Other rsp.-rtf.> Division of Evaluati 



Eva 1 ua tor : Frances Goff 
3. Indicate, in number of weeks, the IcM^'^lh of time tl'is activity operated. 



Regular \ car Summer 



•1. L'ulicatc the nuirler of pjbhc school ciiildren eligiblt- for Title I pro^.rams, involved in this activity. 

Rc^'.ular year fron grades I 5643. Summor from g;rader: ^ ^ 



S. a. Indicate the number of participants in wlucli pre and /K>«>r evalualio:i is available. 

Regular s r :>r j ^^^^ Summer 

b. IK'.v V ore the remaiiiip.g p jrl ic ipant.. e\cjlu.ited' (dLCOunt for the difference betwce item 4 and item 5a 
!fnn\) Teacher Judgment* 











: 0 'U THIS AC iV ! r Y { ACM AUK 




20 


Ppfiods Per V-rpV 
- 21 






Lrnfjth of I'lStfoctiOf.ol Period 

45 - 240 minid'os 


What p 


' ti;*"* fib;< -'Jr. ' 




F oilutc 1o 
r-valvaltot) 


list the ohjccti 


ve will rcsuli in .o/cc/ion o^ fhc 
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See Ccniyjncnt X 



Sane ot i: ,tf<M!onal .ictAi'' t-wilu.Vcni i.» il.. 



Sunr.'^^r School 



Iustiu».t to:'..il 



, . r.* ...-c- SI--. < ^. ucs. tables, etc.. Ubcd in cn.\. mating the 

8. ^>^<^c.•tob.ccti^o<^'^ncc. .u.. ! • - y . cunclasio:)-. alu.ur student 

....<n.n.i.ctn:n. . . c — ^^^^^^^ ..n.n.un... I c cl ^: o<. to s.i.n.t such other 

otrc-ss and the sue C( ss of th( actiMtN . in. luu^^ i , , m ■humm 



1(1 



cl.t.i AS ma> Iv' rc-rtincnt lo rlic evaluanoM ol the. activitv, 

.S V.ilH OAIVS SHO'A\' iMome of test used 



TAHI i: ^. C l[\kT CmV AVI- PA^ T ACliirVt Vi \ f SCORl 

ComDicfe ffHS chart o^/y ^V^jJi ^/.L'l'^l! ^' cvo/oo />on 




All fc-j^ular >car 
instructional 
aci itfcs must 
be cv.. iiatcd 
usinj; a 
standarcii/.f'^ 
achievement 
test. 



iAf. r ■•. 7;,M-.--. n..- sTn>-, -.IS PARTiciPviiNc; in i ni.i- i instruction ai. activitu^s by c ati-gori^s 

Conp/cc ,U.s ,oUc lor .11 ,ns.uc.,o„a/ oc..v>.os. He of week, bo.ween .es.s 



NL'MP.KK OK STi;DKN'ir> HV GRADKLXVLU. 



CAINS 



p ' 1 y ». -- 



49 



90 



29b 



97 



126 



17 



77 



92 



158 



35 



106 



499 



364 



512 



198 



74 



377 



74 



81 



328 



126 



31 



595 



124 



96 



371 



111 



47 



53 



72 



223 



24 



84 



119 



41 



\631 



455 



90 



34 



'32 



10 



n 



12 



TOTAL 



651 



2639 



1035 



368 



4693 

s^' Old 



TAH!!. M'Ki'.R AVM^^^^^ FAHl V ilAJNS C,K SI UPKN TS PAK nCIPATING ■ IX TITI.F. I NCI IVITIUS 
Co.n-'r.*r for rcqulor ycof rccdtnn on<i rro^'j ooiy. 

, ^ nr.. f ,,o» o^fjogr y<":Tly co.rt • 111^— S ^CC naCK. Ol 

For r.gur nq Pm4' Ccit: ' " J J I l^o. of yccf» o 
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See Compouont X Pu^o 3 

' Part IIA 



, . , Summer School 
N«j:ne ot insiructioiidl actiMlv c\i»!iutted iv. Ihu, ropo't 



Instructional 



iMUK.Hi>^Hi vi)\\\ in \ \.\\\ I OK Hill 1 iN<i Krciiowi. \c;ii\n^ - Couimucd 

9, To what dfj'.ree were the objectives of this activity reached'-^ 



10. Based on tht- t-Mdence prest nted on Page 2 and in item 8, what conclusions may be drawn regarding student 
propjess and the success of this actuity-^ 



11. MaVc roco^.riendation of cha::j;es needed for this activity. 



1 . Dcscnhe anv unique o: innoval:\e features of this activity. 



13. Include such (^tlier u:for:r.nt ion or items which are dcen^.cd necessary to ..hov; the effectiveness or chafu;c* 
resulting. 'I">^^^' 1 *'^'tiv!tv. Attacn a-. n^»r^";s:irv. 



ERIC 



SUMMER SCHOOL 



Evaluated by Fran Goff 



SUMMARY 

Title I funds provided a Summer Program for academically and educationally 
disadvantaged students in four St. Louis school districts. Although there were 
program variations from one district to another , the basic student-oriented 
swu.ncr school objectives v/ore the same. A total of 160 hours of instruction, 
including fluid trips, were available to the students. Summer school duration 
was seven weeks: June 11th through July 26th (excluding the fourth of July). 
Instructional classroom time was scheduled at four hours and fifteen minutes per 
day from 8:15 until 12:30, an approximate total of 140 hours. A sufficient 
number of field trips completed the additional 20 hours. 

All of the sunuiier school pupils, public and nonpublic, were eligible, identified 
Title I students. Classes were held at 36 public and 4 nonpublic sites. In the 
public school sites, the average enrollment was 5,645 students from Kindergarten 
through Grade 8, with 472 teachers, 36 inservice coordinators , and 36 principals . 
The average nonpublic enrollment was 776 with an average attendance of 611 
students. Four principals, 4 coordinators, and approximately 40 teachers took 
part at the 4 nonpublic sites in the summer program. 

Three public and two nonpublic institutions for neglected and delinquent children 
continued their educational program through the summer school. One nonpublic 
institution for neglected children structured their summer school to learning by 
the experience of field trips and recreation. Title I programs provided for a 
total of more than 283 institutional izod children. An exact figure is difficult 
to determine because of considerable fluctuation in numbers as the children' s 
length of stay varies. 

Breakfast was available to students attending the summer school. During the 
seven week session. Food Service Division provided a total of 144,994 breakfasts^ 

The field trips were an interesting addition to the instructional summer school* 
Each school population had the opportunity to participate in five afternoon field 
trips. Various local sites were visited. Field trips were directly related to 
the instructional program. 

Early morning inservice for staff development was provided in each school • 
Uraally the inservice, under the direction of the school inservice coordinator, 
was divided into two sessions. Half the teachers in the school attended in-- 
service wt'le the other teacheis stayed with the children. During the second 
.session, the teachers previously in the inservice relieved those who had been 
with the children. Within some districts these were afternoon Adminlstracor- 
Principal workshops directed toward increased administrative effectiveness and 
improving Title I services. There was also a variety of other inservice workshops, 
and/or projects available within the four districts. 

2>;o Reading Clinic sites were in operation during the 1974 summer term as addi- 
tional souues for teacher training. Teachers (18 in total) from all four Title I 
districts pjr^ticipated in that program. During the morning regular summe. school 
sessions these teachers were involved in a practicum as reading instructors and 
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in tho after noons attended the insorvice at one or the other Reading Clinics 
to develop tAzills in teaching the non^achieving reader* 

A local teacher* s college was the facility which housed a Title I sponsored 
course in learning problems offered for credit to Title I personnel . 

A series of 34 Title I city--wide workshops were scheduled between June 11th and 
July 3rd* These sessions convened in one of three locations: Inscrvice Center, 
Forest Park Junior Collage, or Work-Study High School. The inscrvice content 
was varied but could be roughly divided into seven categories : reading, 
language, math, human relations , materials , behavior, and media ^ A total of 
515 persons participated by attending one or more workshops in this series. 

Two nonpublic workshops were held as part of the summer program: (1) Under- 
standing Black Values, and (2) Cognitive and Affecti^re Skills. Understanding 
Black Values workshop lasted for eight days with seventeen persons attending . 
Eighteen people took part in the five-day workshop on Cognitive and Affective 
Skills. The attendance rate for the first workshop was 97%, and 84% for the 
second one* 

A math inservice workshop v:as conducted during the morning for four weeks* It 
provided training in the method employed in the Math Improvement Team approach* 
The enrollment for the math workshop ranged from 74 persons the first week to 
62 during the fourth week. Overall attendance was 97%* 

Observations were made by the cvaluators in the schools, special programs , and 
inscrvices. Questionnaires for teachers, principals, coordinators and wo '^shop 
leaders were an additional source of evaluative data. Pupil rating scales were 
completed by classroom teachers for each child* The rating scale was based on 
pre- and post-achievement of individualized objectives and the degree of growth 
was determined* City-wide results of the rating scale indicated that 6?% of the 
summer school students showed growth. Of this group, 6% made substantial gains, 
22% made marked growth, and 55% had moderate g-^ins* Included in this survey 
were Title I public and nonpublic elementary p.ipils and children in the insti^ 
tutions for neglected and delinquent. 

Conclusions dravm from observations and substantiated by the results of teacher, 
principal , coordinator and workshop facilitator questionnaires indicated that 
the overall sunnor program, was considered successful in terms of beneficial 
learning experiences for the children and profcrsicnal experiences for the 
school personnel. In contrast to the overall favorable tone of the^ data, two 
areas of concern became apparent from questionnaire comments. 

Many individuals expressed the opinion that because summer school started imme- 
diately after the close of the regular school year and because summer appoint- 
ments were made just prior to the opening of the summer program, insufficient 
timu was available for organization and preparation. Concomitant v/ith the lack 
of vacation tire the seven week session seemed too lengthy tor many* 
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